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PREFACE. 

In  offering  additional  volumes  of  the  Westchester  County 
Manual  and  Civil  List,  the  author  considers  that  no  special  or 
formal  words  of  introduction  are  necessary. 

The  first  volume,  published  in  1898,  had  a  circulation  greater 
than  anticipated  by  the  publisher,  and  the  issuing  of  a  second 
edition  was  required  to  meet  the  demand. 

Numerous  books  relative  to  the  history  of  historic  Westchester 
County  have  been  written;  and,  while  they  possess  a  peculiar 
sameness,  they  have  many  meritorious  features.  The  author  of 
this  history  has  endeavored  to  get  out  of  the  "beaten  path," 
and  give  his  book  an  individuality  of  its  own.  That  it  may 
fulfill  the  mission  intended  is  greatly  desired. 

Recognizing  the  necessity  of  securing,  while  data  is  yet  avail- 
able, as  complete  a  record  as  possible  of  officials  connected  with 
the  County's  history,  and  estimating  that  the  preservation  of 
such  record,  in  convenient  book  form,  will  be  of  practical  value 
in  the  future,  as  well  as  at  the  present  time,  the  author,  in  the 
year  1890,  commenced  the  compilation  of  this  work;  and  the 
greeting  it  received  on  the  presentation  to  the  public  of  the  first 
volume  has  encouraged  him  to  offer  additional  volumes,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  due  number  of  years. 

As  this  historical  publication  is  the  first  and  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  ever  undertaken  relative  to  Westchester  County,  and 
particularly  to  its  civic  life,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that 
years  of  research  and  labor  had  to  be  devoted  to  bring  about 
desired  results.  The  book,  in  its  several  volumes,  is  the  out- 
come of  efforts  to  preserve  in  ready  reference  form  the  names 
and  history  of  the  men  who,  at  different  periods  dating  back 
over  two  hundred  years,  have  rendered  honorable  and  meri- 
torious service  to  Westchester  County,  making  them  worthy  of 
having  their  names  preserved  in  connection  with  its  history. 

In  order  to  make  the  several  volumes  of  this  book  of  general 
interest  to  all  readers,  efforts  are  made  to  present,  in  attractive 
form,  thrilling  and  absorbing  incidents  relating  to  remarkable 
facts  in  the  County's  history. 
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The  biographical  annals  of  the  County,  a  feature  of  the  book, 
deal  only  with  "  people  of  affairs;  '  they  who  have  been  con- 
spicuous in  the  County's  life  during  the  many  years;  they  who 
have  "  done  things  '  toward  the  making  of  its  history— that 
something  which  entitles  them  to  be  remembered  in  years  to 
come,  after  they  have  passed  into  the  "  Beyond,'  when  mem- 
ories are  cherished  by  beloved  ones  remaining. 

By  a  careful  reading  of  the  biographies  of  those  who  assisted 
in  its  success  and  development  much  can  be  learned  of  the 
County's  history. 

In  the  preparation  of  biographies,  it  has  been  the  desire  to 
indulge  in  no  undeserved  praise,  or  fulsome  laudation.  Every 
one  has  been  accorded  the  credit  honestly  deserved,  and  it 
has  been  the  author's  sincere  purpose  to  bring  to  public  recog- 
nition the  characteristics  and  traits  of  each  who  has  been  deemed 
worthy  of  biographical  consideration. 

Many  of  the  men  whose  biographies  appear  in  the  first  volume 
of  this  book,  who  were  active  in  public  affairs  and  directing 
matters  of  State  at  that  time,  have  since  passed  over  the  line 
into  the  land  of  "  the  great  majority.'  Twelve  years  or  more, 
the  time  lapsing  between  the  dates  of  publishing  the  two  vol- 
umes, have  worked  great  changes  within  our  County.  No  man 
knoweth  what  time  hath  in  store  for  him.  In  several  instances, 
those  who  aided  in  obtaining  necessary  information,  and  who 
watched  eagerly  for  the  publication  of  this  volume,  are  not  here 
to  be  among  its  readers. 

In  dealing  with  the  past  and  present  in  the  civic  life  of  our 
County,  as  much  pleasure  has  been  experienced  in  giving  the 
photographs  and  sketches  of  office-holders  conspicuous  in  years 
gone  by,  as  in  doing  like  service  for  men-of -affairs  of  the  present 
day.  We  all  realize  that  our  country  is  better  owing  to  the 
loyal  public  service  rendered  by  all  good  citizens  in  their  day. 
We  are  inclined— that  is,  the  most  of  us  are — to  have  too  little 
respect  and  veneration  for  the  things  of  antiquity,  despite  the 
fact  that  we  talk  a  great  deal  about  the  good  old  times  of  long 
ago,  about  the  noble  acts  and  heroic  deeds  of  the  fathers.  In 
the  hustle  and  bustle  of  modern  life  we  are  apt  to  bowl  over 
with  sacrilege  and  disdain  some  of  the  most  ancient  and 
respected  landmarks  of  the  past.  We  have  our  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  goal  in  mirage  ahead,  and  we  are  wont  to  forget  the 
objects  of  reality  in  the  rear.  We  do  not  remember  at  all 
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times  that  it  is  better  to  be  a  "  Has-Been  '  than  a  "  Never- 
Was-At-All. ' ' 

The  aim  of  the  author  has  been  to  make  the  work  authentic 
in  facts  and  dates.  In  the  absence  of  authenticated  records,  in 
many  cases  dependence  had  to  be  placed  upon  the  memory  of 
old  residents.  It  is  therefore  possible  that,  despite  most  con- 
scientious and  indefatigable  labor,  an  occasional  error  may  be 
found. 

It  is  hoped  that  as  a  book  of  reference  it  may  prove  invaluable. 

The  author  feels  that  he  is  greatly  indebted  to  many  friends 
who  kindly  rendered  him  the  assistance  that  enabled  him  to 
bring  out  the  succeeding,  as  well  as  the  first,  volume.  He  takes 
this  occasion  to  publicly  tender  his  thanks  to  all,  assuring  them 
that  but  for  such  valuable  aid  his  labor  might  have  been  more 
than  disproportionably  increased. 


February,  1912. 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY. 

(Continued  from  page  5,  Vol.  1.) 

Westchester  County  is  a  long,  comparatively  narrow,  strip  of 
land,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx  (New 
York  city),  on  the  west  by  the  Hudson  River,  on  the  north  by 
the  County  of  Putnam  and  the  State  of  Connecticut,  on  the 
east  by  Long  Island  Sound.  The  total  area  of  the  County  is 
five  hundred  and  six  square  miles,  and  its  present  population 
(1910)  is  283,055.  The  southern  end  of  the  county,  divided 
into  cities  and  villages,  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  solidly 
built  up.  Above  White  Plains  village,  with  few  exceptions,  it 
still  remains  comparatively  a  rural  district. 

Counties,  as  well  as  all  things  else,  have  a  beginning,  so  it 
was  with  Westchester  County.     And  in  the  beginning  it  had  a 
people,  and  these  people  were  the  "  red  men  of  the  forest,' 
the  original  members  of  the  order  of  "  Foresters  of  America.' 

The  woods  of  Westchester  County  were  inviting  to  these 
original  Americans,  from  the  shores  of  the  Hudson  River  to  the 
shores  of  Long  Island  Sound.  From  the  enchanting  high  hills 
of  the  north,  and  to  the  south  so  far  as  the  haunted  waters  of 
Sputen  Duyvil  Creek,  itself  the  home  of  many  a  spirit,  if  it  be 
true  that  ghosts  walk;  the  Indians  of  long  ago  gave  the  land 
about  the  shores  of  this  historic  creek  a  name  of  unpronounce- 
able gutterals  and  sowed  the  rocky  soil  of  Westchester  County's 
southern  boundary  line  with  arrow  heads  and  traditions.  Along 
the  water  fronts  and  through  the  woods  where  our  Indian 
brethren  disputed  titles  with  their  neighbors,  the  bears  and  the 
catamounts,  generations  of  white  men  have  come  with  their 
feuds  and  friendships,  their  loves  and  their  hates,  and  have  all 
passed  away.  Others  are  here,  alike  as  human  as  those  who 
have  gone  before. 

As  to  the  original  settlers  of  the  county,  the  Indians,  and  their 
immediate  successors,  the  Dutch,  much  has  been  written  as 
special  subjects  and  in  a  general  way  by  recorders  of  matters 
historical.  From  these  writings  we  learn  the  general  opinion 
of  all,  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  our  County  were  shamefully 
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abused  not  only  by  the  Dutch  settlers  themselves,  as  a  whole, 
but  by  a  powerful  trading  corporation  that  stole  rather  than 
purchased  property  from  the  ignorant  first  owners.  If  money 
was  exchanged  in  acquiring  property,  the  buyer  would  see  to 
it  that  an  ample  quantity  of  rum  was  at  hand  to  sell  to  the 
Indian  and  get  quick  return  of  that  money.  In  many  cases 
the  Indian  would  first  be  made  drunk  and  then  persuaded  to 
sign  some  kind  of  a  document  bartering  away  his  land.  The 
Dutch  East  India  Company's  agents  were  in  most  cases,  if  not 
in  all  cases,  the  ' '  purchasing  '  agents,  and  this  grasping  cor- 
poration held  on  to  the  land  so  acquired,  leasing  it  at  high 
rental  to  honest  settlers,  and  in  a  few  instances  only  selling  a 
parcel. 

Ruttenber,  a  writer  on  this  subject,  says:  "  Until  touched 
and  warped  by  wrong  treatment,  wherever  the  Indians  were 
met,  they  were  liberal  and  generous  in  their  intercourse  with 
the  whites,  and  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  they  left 
behind  them  evidences  of  great  wrongs  suffered;  their  enemies 
being  their  witnesses/ 

The  Dutch  trading  company  introduced  among  the  Indians 
intoxicating  liquors,  and  it  was  a  common  sight  to  see  on  the 
streets  of  New  Amsterdam  (New  York)  daily,  and  in  fact 
nightly,  numerous  Indians  helpless  as  the  result  of  over-indul- 
gence in  intoxicating  liquor.  While  in  this  state,  as  well  as 
when  sober,  the  Indian  was  robbed  of  his  earnings,  as  well  as 
the  furs  and  goods  they  had  purchased  from  agents  of  the 
trading  company. 

The  Indians  complained  that  the  Dutch  had  not  paid  them 
sufficient  price  for  their  land,  but  their  complaints  were  long 
unheeded.  They  even  claimed  that  the  money  owed  them  by 
wealthy  Dutch  residents  was  kept  from  them,  and  they  at 
times  suffered  for  want  of  food  as  well  as  did  their  wives  and 
children. 

The  scandal  growing  out  of  this  robbing  of  the  Indians  became 
finally  so  great  that  the  Council  of  New  Amsterdam  had  to  take 
notice.  In  the  published  old  records  of  New  Amsterdam  is 
found,  under  the  title  of  "  Ordinances  of  New  Amsterdam/ 
the  following  preamble  and  ordinance,  bearing  upon  this  sub- 
ject: "  Great  complaints  are  daily  made  to  the  Director-Gen- 
eral and  Council  by  the  Indians  or  natives,  that  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Netherlands  set  the  natives  to  work  and  use 
them  in  their  service,  but  let  them  go  unrewarded  after  the 
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work  is  done,  and  refuse,  contrary  to  all  international  law,  to 
pay  the  savages  for  their  labors.  These  Indians  threaten  that, 
if  they  are  not  satisfied  and  paid,  they  will  take  their  own  pay, 
or  recover  their  remunerations  by  other  improper  means.  There- 
fore, to  prevent  all  trouble  as  much  as  possible,  the  Director 
and  Council  warn  all  inhabitants  who  owe  anything  to  an 
Indian  for  wages  or  otherwise  to  pay  it  without  dispute,  and 
if  in  the  future  they  employ  savages,  they  shall  be  held  liable 
to  pay  upon  the  evidence  and  complaint  of  the  Indians  (who 
for  good  reason  shall  be  considered  credible  witnesses  in  such 
cases),  under  penalty  of  such  a  fine  as  the  circumstances  shall 
indicate  as  proper/ 

The  Indians,  as  owners,  had  been  ejected  from  the  Island  of 
Manhattan,  and,  locating  in  the  adjacent  Westchester  territory, 
soon  became  only  transient  guests  in  the  then  Dutch  city.  They 
were  more  than  inclined  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the  whites. 
Though  they  frequently  and  naturally  had  unkindly  differences 
with  other  tribes  of  Indians,  they  manifested  ever  a  friendly 
feeling  for  the  Dutch  settlers. 

That  the  Indians  did  finally  go  on  the  "  war-path,'  in  1643 
and  later,  and  bring  disaster  upon  the  white  settlers,  is  not  sur- 
prising, when  we  consider  the  treatment  they  received;  the 
actions  of  certain  powerful  Dutch  corporations  may  justly  be 
considered  as  provocation. 

That  the  Dutch  settlers  who  inhabited  a  great  section  of 
Westchester  County,  especially  the  southern  portion,  were 
brought  into  dislike,  is  not  surprising  when  we  consider  their 
treatment  of  the  Indians.  The  fault  lay  not  with  the  average 
Dutch  settler,  but  rather  with  the  arbitrary,  dominant  Dutch 
East  India  Company  which  bought  land,  or  more  properly 
acquired  it,  by  means  fair  or  foul,  and  then  permitted  settlers 
to  occupy  it  at  exorbitant  rental  rates.  The  Dutch  settlers 
rebelled  but  were  helpless.  This  conduct  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company,  and  the  dominant  spirit  shown,  to  rule  or  ruin, 
had  the  ultimate  result  of  discrediting  the  company  as  a  com- 
mercial agency,  and  creating  to  it  such  an  opposition  that  it 
finally  lost  its  commercial  standing  and  contributed  to  the  loss 
of  Dutch  supremacy  and  to  permitting  the  English  to  acquire 
occupancy  of  territory  held  by  the  Dutch.  The  first  most 
prominent  act  of  hostility  to  the  power  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  was  when  Pell  negotiated  direct  with  the  Indians  for 
the  purchase  of  that  tract  of  land  embracing  what  is  now  the 
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towns  of  Pelham  and  New  Rochelle,  disregarding  the  hereto- 
fore all-powerful  Dutch  company.  It  is  held  by  historians  that 
Governor  Winthrop  of  Connecticut  prompted  the  actions  of  the 
English  in  forcing  the  issue  with  the  Dutch  for  possession  of 
the  land  forming  a  great  part  of  Westchester  County.  Beyond 
doubt  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  had  organized  one  of  the 
greatest  of  original  trusts,  especially  in  land  accumulation  for 
speculative  purposes,  ever  attempted  in  this  country;  truly  they 
bought  low  and  sold  high,  and  when  this  company  came  to  grief, 
and  it  was  helpless  to  rob  Indian  or  white  man,  there  were  no 
outward  manifestations  of  great  mourning  among  the  honest 
Dutch  citizens. 

Westchester,  one  of  the  original  counties  of  the  State,  is  as 
well  one  of  its  most  historic  counties.  In  the  days  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  it  furnished  its  full  quota  of  fighting  men  and 
heroic  women,  as  it  has  since  done,  whenever  our  country  called, 
and  was  in  need  of  able  and  willing  hands,  for  support  or 
defense. 

In  the  Revolutionary  War  period,  being  adjacent  to  New 
York  city,  where  a  strong  force  of  British  troops  were  entrenched, 
the  county  was  ever  a  hot-bed  of  conflict,  and  periodical  inva- 
sions and  depredations  were  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception, 
if  not  from  flying  trips  made  by  the  enemy's  scouting  parties, 
it  was  from  irregular  marauding  parties  organized  for  purposes 
of  plunder,  of  friend  or  foe;  so  long  as  spoils  could  be  secured 
the  invaders  were  indifferent  as  to  persons  they  robbed.  As 
the  lower  section  of  the  County,  from  the  Hudson  River  to 
Long  Island  Sound,  became  known  as  "  neutral  ground,"  resi- 
dents within  the  prescribed  limits  were  considered  just  prey, 
according  to  the  fates  of  war.  Among  these  prowling  gangs 
of  desperadoes  were  two  bands  known  as  "  Cowboys  '  and 
' '  Skinners. '  These  bands  were  well  and  appropriately  named ; 
the  first  stole  and  drove  off  every  head  of  cattle,  found  unpro- 
tected, to  sell  to  the  British  Army  in  New  York,  which  willingly 
purchased  the  stolen  goods,  "  and  no  questions  asked,'  with 
directions  to  go  back  and  steal  more  from  the  "  rebels.'  The 
second  band  '  *  skinned  ' '  every  locality  neglected  or  overlooked 
by  the  plundering  "  Cowboys/  even  to  the  contents  of  the 
houses  defended  only  by  lone  women  whose  male  protectors  were 
fighting  for  their  country  in  the  Continental  Army.  Not  only 
were  people  robbed,  but  their  buildings  were  burned  by  these 
worse  than  brutes.  When  Andre  was  halted  at  Tarrytown  he 
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first  took  the  man  who  commanded  him  to  ' '  stand, ' '  to  be  either 
a  ' '  Cowboy  "  or  a  '  *  Skinner, ' '  and  felt  easy ;  knowing  them  so 
well,  he  was  confident  he  could  bribe  them  with  money,  and 
pass  on. 

When  General  Washington  retreated  from  Long  Island,  to 
evade  the  British  Army  in  New  York,  commanded  by  General 
Howe,  he  passed  through  Westchester  County.  This  was  prob- 
ably during  one  of  the  most  trying  periods  for  the  American 
Army  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  General  Washington 
was  sorely  taxed,  but  more  than  ever  determined  to  continue 
battling  for  the  patriotic  cause.  Many  petty  complaints  and 
predictions  as  to  disaster  and  ultimate  failure  to  patriotic  hopes 
beset  him,  yet  he  went  his  way  determined  to  win  the  victory 
every  true  heart  desired. 

A  well-known  historical  writer,  describing  Washington's  entry 
into  Westchester  County,  said:  "Altho  his  army  was  poorly 
equipped,  wretchedly  disciplined,  and  not  large,  altho  the 
soldiers  of  one  section  were  jealous  and  suspicious  of  those  of 
another,  altho  there  were  any  number  of  deserters,  sick  and 
absent  men,  and  in  spite  of  the  most  irritating  interference  of 
Congress,  which  gave  Washington  no  power  to  fill  vacancies, 
and  insisted  on  short  terms  of  enlistment  for  the  soldiers, 
Washington  did  not  throw  up  his  commission  as  .most  men 
would  have  done,  but  showed  his  true  greatness  by  determining 
to  do  the  best  he  could  with  what  he  had. ' 

11  The  Battle  of  Pell's  Point,  or  Glover's  Rock,"  was  fought 
about  four  miles  east  of  the  present  Bartow  station,  in  the  town 
of  Pelham,  around  the  "  Split  Rock  '  road,  on  each  side  of 
which  the  opposing  forces  were  posted.  The  Bronx  Chapter 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  have  placed  a 
tablet  to  mark  this  battlefield. 

When  the  British  attempted  to  follow  up  General  Washing- 
ton, and  camped  at  Eastchester,  the  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church, 
which  yet  stands  as  a  venerable  record  of  the  past,  was  used  as 
a  hospital  for  some  Hessian  soldiers  by  the  British. 

This  church  edifice  was  also  used  during  the  Revolutionary 
War  period  as  a  Court  House,  and  is  now  considered  more 
highly  on  account  of  its  service  in  various  ways  of  usefulness. 

The  "  Battle  of  White  Plains  '  was  an  event  wherein  the 
American  Army,  though  crippled  for  want  of  sufficient  num- 
bers, showed  its  valor  and  proved  to  the  enemy  that  every 
patriot  there  fighting  was  determined,  and  could  be  ever  counted 
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upon  to  do  his  utmost  to  gain  success  for  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  to  secure  the  final  triumph  of  the  struggling  Republic. 

The  main  thoroughfare  through  the  county  in  the  early  days 
was  "  the  Old  Westchester  Path/  running  from  New  York 
city  north.  It  has  been  described  as  little  better  than  an  Indian 
trail,  rough  and  rocky,  difficult  to  travel,  especially  in  the  rainy 
season.  Many  of  the  men  prominent  in  Colonial  times  and 
credited  to  New  York  city,  their  places  of  business,  were  resi- 
dents of  nearby  Westchester  County,  living  here  in  the  summer 
and  wintering  in  the  city,  as  now.  The  "  Old  Westchester 
Path  '  was  the  highway  over  which  the  Morrises,  the  Hamil- 
tons,  the  Jays,  the  Phillipses,  the  Van  Cortlandts,  and  other 
distinguished  residents  journeyed  from  their  homes  to  their 
business  in  the  city  and  return.  Over  this  path  both  armies 
had  marched.  Now  we  have,  instead  of  this  "  Old  Path,' 
boulevards,  parkways,  macadam  and  paved  streets. 

From  a  volume  treating  of  the  early  settlers  in  Westchester 
County,  published  in  1790,  we  learn  that  the  population 
remained  about  the  same  from  1756  to  1786,  but  a  good  increase 
was  shown  from  1786  to  1790;  about  thirteen  per  cent,  being 
blacks,  most  of  them  slaves. 

Jedediah  Morse,  A.  M.,  author  of  the  volume  aforementioned, 
has  this  to  say  as  to  then  existing  conditions,  viz. :  * '  The  effect 
of  the  Revolution  has  been  as  greatly  and  as  happily  felt  by 
this  section  as  by  any  of  the  United  States.  The  accession  of 
inhabitants  within  a  few  years  has  been  great,  even  beyond 
calculation;  and  so  long  as  lands  can  be  obtained  in  the  county 
upon  advantageous  terms  and  with  a  good  title,  and  the  gen- 
eral government  continues  to  protect  industry  and  encourage 
commerce,  so  long  they  will  continue  to  increase.  The  English 
language  is  generally  spoken,  but  is  not  a  little  corrupted  by  the 
Dutch  dialect  which  is  still  spoken  in  this  lower  section  of  the 
State.  But  as  Dutch  schools  are  almost,  if  not  wholly,  dis- 
continued, that  language,  in  a  few  generations,  will  probably 
cease  to  be  used  at  all.  The  increase  of  English  schools  has 
already  had  a  perceptible  effect  in  the  improvement  of  the 
English  language/ 

The  manners  of  the  people  differ  as  well  as  their  language. 
The  sections  inhabited  by  those  whose  ancestors  were  natives 
of  England  possess  manners  and  customs  similar  to  those  of 
their  ancestors.  The  localities  inhabited  by  the  Dutch  have 
adopted  the  English  manners  in  a  great  degree,  but  still  retain 
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many  modes,  particularly  in  their  religion,  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  Hollanders.  They  are  industrious,  neat  and  economical 
in  the  management  of  their  farms  and  their  families.  What- 
ever business  they  engage  in  they  generally  follow  the  old  track 
of  their  forefathers  and  seldom  invent  any  new  improvements  in 
agriculture,  manufactures  or  mechanics.  They  were  the  first 
settlers  (excepting  Indians)  and  were  particularly  friendly  to 
the  English  colony  that  settled  at  Plymouth  in  New  England 
in  1620;  and  continued  to  be  amicably  disposed  toward  the 
English  colonies  east  of  them,  until  the  unhappy  dispute  arose 
concerning  the  lands  on  the  Connecticut  River.' 

"  The  Revolution  and  its  consequences  have  had  a  very  per- 
ceptible influence  in  diffusing  a  spirit  of  liberality  among  the 
Dutch,  and  is  dispelling  the  clouds  of  ignorance  and  national 
prejudice.  Schools,  academies  and  colleges  are  being  established 
for  the  education  of  their  children,  in  the  English  and  learned 
languages,  and  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  a  literary  and 
scientific  spirit  is  evidently  increasing.  If  such  are  the  bud- 
dings of  improvement  in  the  dawn  of  our  empire,  what  a  rich 
harvest  may  we  expect  in  its  meridian.' 

"  The  manners  and  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  every 
settlement  will  take  their  colouring,  in  a  great  or  less  degree, 
from  the  peculiar  manners  of  the  first  settlers.  It  is  much 
more  natural  for  emigrants  to  a  settlement  to  adopt  the  cus- 
toms of  the  original  inhabitants  than  the  contrary,  even  though 
the  emigrants  should  in  length  of  time,  become  the  most  numer- 
ous. Hence,  it  is  that  the  neatness,  parsimony  and  industry  of 
the  Dutch  were  early  imitated  by  the  first  English  settlers  in 
Westchester  County  and  vicinity,  and,  until  the  Revolution, 
formed  a  distinguishing  trait  in  their  provincial  character.  It 
is  still  discernible,  though  in  a  much  less  degree,  and  will  prob- 
ably continue  visible  for  many  years  to  come.' 

"  Besides  the  Dutch  and  English  already  mentioned,  there 
are,  within  the  borders  of  the  county,  emigrants  from  Scotland, 
Germany,  France  and  Ireland.  The  French  emigrants,  known 
as  Huguenots,  settled  principally  at  New  Rochelle,  and  many 
of  their  descendants  now  fill  some  of  the  highest  offices  in  the 
United  States.'' 

There  was  no  part  of  the  continent  where  the  manners  of 
England,  and  its  aristocratical  notions  of  blood  and  alliance, 
prevailed  with  more  force  than  in  a  certain  circle  immediately 
around  the  metropolis  of  New  York,  and  especially  in  West- 
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Chester  County,  in  the  period  just  preceding  the  Revolution. 
The  customs  of  the  early  Dutch  inhabitants  had,  indeed,  blended 
in  some  measure  with  the  English  manners;  but  still  the  latter 
prevailed.  As  an  early  writer  states,  this  attachment  to  Great 
Britain  was  increased  by  the  frequent  intermarriages  of  the 
officers  of  the  mother-country  with  the  wealthier  and  more 
powerful  families  of  the  vicinity,  until,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Revolution,  their  united  influence  had  very  nearly  thrown 
the  colony  into  the  scale  on  the  side  of  the  crown.  A  few,  how- 
ever, of  the  leading  families  espoused  the  cause  of  the  people, 
and  a  sufficient  stand  was  made  against  the  efforts  of  the  crown 
party  to  organize,  and  aided  by  the  army  of  the  confederation, 
to  maintain  an  independent  and  republican  form  of  government. 
Under  the  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  the 
lower  section  of  Westchester  County,  nearest  to  New  York  city, 
was  influenced  by  the  Tory  sentiment;  the  upper  section  of  the 
County,  dwelling  under  better  influences,  were  steadfast  in  sup- 
port of  the  cause  of  their  countrymen,  and  to  the  northern  sec- 
tion of  the  County  many  of  its  patriotic  families  had  to  flee  for 
protection  from  the  enemy  in  the  south. 

The  County  was  erected  November  1,  1683,  by  an  act  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  this  was  confirmed  by  a  later  act,  of 
October,  1691.  As  originally  constituted,  the  County  had  sub- 
stantially the  same  boundaries  that  it  had  before  its  southern 
portion  became,  in  1873,  a  part  of  New  York  city. 

By  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  passed  in  the  year  1683, 
Westchester  village  (now  annexed  to  New  York  city)  was  made 
the  "  County  Seat  '  of  the  County,  and  it  remained  so  until 
1759,  when  it  resigned  to  White  Plains  the  honor  of  being  the 
"  Shire  town,'  which  distinction  White  Plains  yet  retains. 

In  this  early  period  the  County  was  but  an  aggregation  of 
farming  towns,  with  few  or  no  villages. 

Even  as  late  as  1840  there  were  only  two  sparsely  settled  vil- 
lages— Sing  Sing  and  Peekskill — and  no  cities.  Mount  Pleas- 
ant town  led  in  population,  with  the  town  of  Cortlandt  second, 
Greenburgh  town  third,  Bedford  next,  and  Yorktown  closely 
following  with  a  population  equal  to  that  of  Yonkers.  (York- 
town  now  has  3,020,  and  Yonkers  79,803.)  Farming  and  stock- 
raising  was  (in  1840)  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabi- 
ants.  The  market  for  cattle  was  in  New  York  city.  Mount 
Pleasant  ?s  cooperage  establishments  employed  many  persons. 
Grist  mills  were  in  full  operation  in  many  sections  in  the  upper 
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part  of  the  County,  and  the  Westchester  ' '  family  flour  '    was 
considered  a  standard  article,  much  sought  after. 

The  County  continued  in  area  as  it  was  when  erected  until, 
by  special  acts  of  the  State  Legislature,  a  good  portion  of  its 
territory  on  the  southern  boundary  was  chopped  off  and  car- 
ried away  to  benefit  New  York  city.  By  laws  of  1873,  chap. 
613,  the  towns  of  Morrisania,  West  Farms  and  Kingsbridge 
(south  Yonkers)  were  annexed  to  New  York  city.  Later,  the 
Legislature,  laws  of  1895,  chap.  934,  annexed  the  town  of  West- 
Chester  and  parts  of  Eastchester  (east  and  south  Mount  Vernon) 
and  Pelham  (including  City  Island)  to  the  City  of  New  York. 

Efforts  were  made,  through  the  State  Legislature  in  1910, 
to  annex  the  cities  of  Yonkers,  Mount  Vernon  and  New  Rochelle 
and  the  towns  of  Eastchester  and  Pelham  to  New  York  City. 
Strong  opposition  developed  and  the  attempts  were  abandoned. 

The  population  of  Westchester  County,  according  to  the  sev- 
eral census  enumerations,  from  1698  to  and  including  1892,  is 
shown  on  page  8,  volume  1,  of  this  Manual.  The  Federal  census 
enumeration  in  1900  gives  the  County  a  population  of  184,257 ; 
in  the  1905  State  census  the  County  is  credited  with  228,950 
population;  in  the  most  recent,  the  1910,  census  the  County's 
population  is  placed  at  283,055. 

Unlike  many  counties  in  the  State,  Westchester  County  has 
steadily  gained  in  population  since  the  date  of  its  organization ; 
in  later  years  the  increase  has  been  more  pronounced  than  in 
preceding  periods.  The  reasons  accounting  for  this  advance 
are  various.  For  instance,  in  1880  the  population  of  the  County 
was  108,988 ;  ten  years  later,  in  1890,  there  were  in  the  County 
146,772  persons,  a  gain  of  37,784.  In  1900  the  population  was 
184,257,  a  gain  of  37,485  within  ten  years,  nothwithstanding  the 
fact  that  in  1895  a  portion  of  the  towns  of  Eastchester,  Pelham 
and  Mount  Vernon  were  annexed  to  New  York  city.  In  1905, 
only  five  years  following,  when  another  State  census  was  taken, 
we  find  the  County's  population  still  climbing,  having  reached 
the  228,950  mark,  with  a  gain  of  45,575  over  the  last  census 
figures.  In  the  present  year,  1911,  we  have  the  latest  census 
returns,  that  show  increased  gains,  the  amount  being  54,105  in 
the  last  five  years.  Surely  we  are  going  some. 

Few  counties  in  the  State  equal,  and  certainly  none  present 
a  better  showing  as  to  numbers  and  quality  of  its  inhabitants, 
and,  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  is  it  surprising  that 
so  many  persons  strive  to  get  in  and  so  few  desire  to  get 
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out  of  our  County  1    What  can  be  produced  more  attractive  and 
holding  1 

The  population  of  the  several  cities,  towns  and  villages  in 
the  County  will  be  shown  elsewhere  under  appropriate  heads. 

Within  the  last  five  years  the  County  has  been  greatly  bene- 
fited in  the  way  of  public  improvements. 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended  upon  the  electrification 
of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  passing  through  the  County, 
along  the  line  of  the  Harlem  Railroad  branch,  from  the  Grand 
Central  Station  to  North  White  Plains. 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended  upon  electrifying  the 
Hudson  River  Railroad  division,  completed  to  Hastings-on- 
Hudson. 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended  in  the  electrification 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  from  the 
Grand  Central  Station,  through  our  County,  to  Stamford,  Conn. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  to  be  expended  in  the  construction 
and  the  electrifying  of  the  New  York,  Westchester  &  Boston 
Railway,  to  run  from  Harlem,  through  this  County,  including 
Mount  Vernon,  Pelham,  New  Rochelle  and  Scarsdale,  to  White 
Plains,  and  Larchmont,  Mamaroneck,  Harrison,  Rye  and  Port 
Chester,  to  the  Connecticut  State  line. 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended  in  the  construction 
of  the  Bronx  Valley  sewer,  running  through  White  Plains, 
Scarsdale,  Eastchester,  Mount  Vernon  and  Yonkers,  in  this 
county. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  to  be  expended  in  the  construction  of 
the  Bronx  Parkway,  running  through  this  County. 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  building  State  roads; 
in  constructing  asphalt  pavement,  in  granite  block  paving  and 
in  macadam  streets. 

The  boundary  line  between  New  York  city  and  Westchester 
County,  in  length  between  eight  and  nine  miles,  is  crossed  by 
a  six-track  railroad,  three  four-track,  a  double  and  single  track 
railroad  and  half  a  dozen  electric  trolley  railroad  lines,  with 
another  four-track  railroad  in  construction. 

In  the  years  1910  and  1911  one  of  the  vital  questions  con- 
fronting residents  of  the  County  was— "  How  shall  the  several 
cities,  villages  and  towns  in  the  County  obtain  a  sufficient  supply 
of  water  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  rapidly  growing  population  ? ' 
Until  the  last  five  years,  previous  to  1910,  this  was  not  consid- 
ered a  serious  matter. 
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Years  ago  when  the  City  of  New  York  first  had  to  go  beyond 
its  boundaries  for  additional  water  supply,  it  naturally  turned 
to  the  hills  and  lakes  of  Westehester  County  for  it.  By  various 
acts  passed  by  the  Legislature,  from  time  to  time,  it  came  into 
the  County  and  has  condemned  practically  the  entire  available 
water  supply. 

Of  the  five  hundred  and  six  square  miles  in  the  County,  New 
York  city,  through  condemnation  proceedings,  to  insure  its 
water  supply,  has  taken  two  hundred  and  six  square  miles  in 
the  upper  and  other  sections  of  the  County. 

It  has  been  carefully  estimated  that  ' '  the  big  city  ' '  has  left 
only  about  thirty  square  miles  of  water-shed  available  at  this 
time  for  additional  use  by  the  municipalities  of  Westehester 
County.  This  amount  is,  of  course,  absurdly  small,  and  when 
it  is  realized  that  it  is  made  up  of  scattering  districts  where 
population  is  rapidly  encroaching,  it  becomes  nonsensical  to 
think  of  making  any  plans  to  use  it  for  a  permanent  County 
system. 

It  is  admitted  that  when  the  passage  of  the  several  Legisla- 
tive acts  was  attempted  by  New  York  City  to  appropriate  to 
its  use  the  several  desirable  lakes  and  streams  in  this  County, 
that  it  might  have  an  ample  water  supply,  Westehester  County 
authorities  should  not  have  complacently  permitted  the  passage 
of  the  acts  and  allowed  the  taking,  but  should  have  provided 
that  the  future  of  the  County  be  protected ;  but  the  lack  of  fore- 
thought may  be  excusable  when  we  consider  that  the  growth 
of  the  County,  as  well  as  the  growth  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
has  been  beyond  the  expectations  of  residents  of  the  time,  and 
future  requirements  could  not  be  anticipated. 

The  cities  of  Yonkers  and  Mount  Vernon  are  at  present  in 
great  need  of  an  additional  water  supply.  These  cities  being 
immediately  on  the  boundary  line  of  New  York  city  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  County,  and  being  the  largest  centers  of 
population  within  the  County,  are  feeling  the  demand  first,  but 
the  same  condition  exists  through  all  the  smaller  municipalities 
as  well  as  every  town,  village  and  city  in  the  County,  and  all 
are  endeavoring  to  find  relief. 

The  city  of  New  Rochelle  is  specially  favored,  having  a  good 
supply  of  water,  provided  by  private  enterprise, 

By  means  of  special  bills,  introduced  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture in  1910  and  1911,  Yonkers  and  Mount  Vernon,  and  villages 
of  the  County,  to  get  temporary  relief,  asked  the  privilege  of 
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connecting  with  New  York  City's  water  mains  running  through 
the  neighborhood.  It  was  asserted  by  residents  of  this  County 
that  it  was  but  just  that  New  York  City  grant  assistance  to 
this  County,  in  way  of  a  water  supply,  when  it  could  well 
afford  to  do  so.  Local  municipalities  should  not  be  put  to  great 
expense  necessary  in  establishing  independent  water  plants  when 
they  have  the  aqueducts  of  the  City  of  New  York  running 
through  their  boundaries  and  furnishing  an  ample  supply  of 
water,  which  belongs  to  them  by  right  of  heritage,  taken  from 
them  without  recompense  by  the  State  Legislature. 

Inasmuch  as  Westchester  County  was  willing  that  the  City 
of  New  York  should  take  its  water  in  the  time  of  need,  the 
latter  City  should  be  willing  to  render  similar  aid  in  the  County's 
time  of  need. 

An  act  creating  the  counties  of  New  York,  Kings,  Queens, 
Richmond  and  Westchester  as  a  Metropolitan  Election  District 
and  authorizing  the  appointment,  by  the  Governor,  of  a  State 
Superintendent  of  Election  for  said  district,  became  a  law 
July  16,  1898. 

The  area  of  the  County  is  506  square  miles;  water  frontage, 
54  miles;  improved  highways,  State  roads,  etc.,  520  miles; 
public  and  private  improvements  under  way,  estimated  cost, 
$500,000,000. 

The  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  on  March  16,  1898,  passed 
an  act  establishing  and  defining  the  disputed  boundary  line 
between  the  towns  of  New  Rochelle  and  Pelham,  and  in  1910 
fixed  the  disputed  boundary  line  between  New  Rochelle  and 
Scarsdale. 

As  evidence  of  the  County's  growth,  consider  the  figures 
showing  the  increase  of  the  value  of  real  and  personal  estate 
in  the  county  each  year,  viz. :  In  1839  the  total  valuation  was 
$7,768,979 ;  in  1879,  $52,095,138 ;  in  1889,  $66,634,291 ;  in  1898, 
$166,869,055;  in  1899,  $168,536,470;  in  1900,  $171,709,873;  in 
1901,  $179,339,132;  in  1902,  $180,451,135;  in  1903,  $185,145,- 
868;  in  1904,  $192,601,367;  in  1905,  $205,270,848;  in  1906, 
$254,800,648;  in  1907,  $269,027,378;  in  1908,  $283,867,516;  in 
1909,  $293,249,644;  in  1910,  $322,327,366. 

It  is  prophesied  that  the  County  ten  years  hence  will  have 
a  population,  considering  present  advancement,  of  fully  425,000 
and  an  assessed  valuation  of  over  $500,000,000.  The  growth 
of  the  County  has  been  wonderful  in  the  last  ten  years,  far 
exceeding  all  predictions. 
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The  public  business  of  the  County  has  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  population.  Ten  years  ago  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors considered  the  business  of  the  County  could  be  trans- 
acted at  an  annual  session;  now  it  is  necessary  to  hold  monthly 
sessions  of  the  Board,  and  frequently  special  sessions,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  annual  session. 

A  State  Normal  School  is  to  be  established  in  the  County. 

Besides  the  regulation  State  roads,  there  are  the  asphalt-paved, 
the  brick-paved  and  the  macadamized  roads  and  streets  every- 
where. The  old  fashioned  common  dirt  roadbed  is  seldom  seen, 
and  then  only  in  out-of-the-way  places  not  yet  reached  in  the 
march  of  public  improvements.  Its  public  roads  aggregate 
over  five  hundred  miles. 

During  the  year  1909  there  were  6,367  mortgages  recorded 
in  the  County,  amounting  to  $27,017,535;  about  fifty  per  cent, 
greater  than  the  amount  loaned  in  1908,  which  was  $18,106,122. 
The  total  amount  in  1910  was  more  than  double  that  of 
1908. 

It  is  authentically  stated  that  in  1910  Westchester  County 
had  the  largest  number  of  volunteer  firemen  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  number  given  was  5,260  active  members  and 
6,120  exempt  members. 

The  County  is  especially  liberal  in  paying  officials.  The 
salaries  provided  compare  favorably  with  those  paid  by  other 
counties  in  the  State.  Only  in  exceptional  cases  has  an  official 
complained  of  low  salary  (as  they  frequently  will  in  all  com- 
munities), but  they  were  never  known  to  agree  with  the  tax- 
payer who  suggested  that  probably  salaries  were  too  high.  Even 
in  case  one  deemed  his  services  were  being  obtained  too  cheaply 
he  never  expressed  a  desire  to  return  to  "  the  good  old  times,' 
when,  in  the  early  days,  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of  this  County 
were  paid  in  pelts ;  when  the  County  Clerk,  who  now  gets  $10,000 
per  annum,  payable  monthly,  was  satisfied  to  take  for  his  services 
300  beaver  skins,  and  considered  himself  well  paid.  Pelts  were 
plentiful  in  those  days  as  pennies  now,  and  much  better  dis- 
tributed for  purposes  of  currency  and  barter.  Later  the  salary 
of  the  County  Clerk  was  increased  to  100  buck  skins.  The  Jus- 
tice's  salary  was  paid  in  mink  skins.  Even  in  that  day  State 
officials  were  satisfied  to  accept  deer  skins,  raccoon  skins  and 
other  pelts  in  return  for  services  rendered. 
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WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  LAKES 

Acquired  by  the  City  of  New  York,  to  contribute  to  its  water 
supply,  are  as  follows: 

Croton  Lake,1  in  the  towns  of  Yorktown,  New  Castle,  Somers, 
Bedford,  Lewisboro  and  North  Salem. 

Kensico  Lake,1  in  the  towns  of  North  Castle  and  Mount 
Pleasant. 

Byram  Lake,  in  the  towns  of  Bedford  and  North  Castle. 

Big  and  Little  Eye  Lakes,  in  the  towns  of  Harrison  and  North 
Castle. 

Wampus  Lake,  in  the  town  of  New  Castle. 


RESERVOIRS  IN  THE  COUNTY 

Belonging  to  the  City  of  New  York,  for  the  storage  of  water2 
for  use  of  residents  of  that  city,  are  as  follows : 

Croton  Dam,  commonly  known  as  Croton  Lake,  lying  in  the 
towns  of  Cortlandt,  Yorktown,  New  Castle,  Bedford,  Somers, 
Lewisboro  and  North  Salem. 

Cross  River,  in  the  towns  of  Bedford,  Lewisboro  and  Pound- 
ridge. 

Kensico  Reservoir,  in  the  towns  of  North  Castle  and  Mount 
Pleasant. 

Reservoir  "A/1  in  the  town  of  Somers. 

Reservoir  "K,"  part  in  the  town  of  Somers  and  part  in  the 
county  of  Putnam. 

Reservoir  "M,"  in  the  town  of  North  Salem. 

Most  of  the  Lakes  acting  as  feeders  to  the  Croton  system  in 
Westchester  County  are  located  in  Putnam  county. 


1  Croton  Lake  and  Kensico  Lake  were  but  streams,  hardly  worth  the 
name  of  lake,  before  the  City  of  New  York  acquired  them.  Croton  Lake 
was  made  by  that  City  in  1836;  Kensico  Lake  was  made  in  1883.  Byram 
Lake,  Big  and  Little  Eye  Lakes  and  Wampus  Lake  are  natural  lakes. 

3  All  reservoirs  are  open ;  the  water  can  be  drawn  off  readily  when  need 
be  for  any  purpose. 


POPULATION  SHOWN  BY  CENSUS. 

The  population  of  Westchester  County,  according  to  the 
census  of  1910,  is  shown  by  the  following  official  report,  issued 
by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  at  Washington, 
D.  C.: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR, 

BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS, 

WASHINGTON. 

February  11,  1911. 
Mr.  HENRY  T.  SMITH, 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Sir: 

In  reply  to  your  letter,  here  is  inclosed  a  copy  of  an  advance 
bulletin  giving  the  population,  according  to  the  returns  of  the 
Thirteenth  Census,  of  Westchester  County,  New  York,  by  minor 
civil  divisions. 

Very  respectfully, 

E.  DANA  DURAND, 

Director. 

NEW  YORK. 

Population  of  Westchester  County  by  Minor  Civil  Divisions— 
1910: 

Westchester  county 283 ,055 

Mt.  Pleasant  town,  including  Briar  Cliff  Manor  (part  of), 
North  Tarrytown,  Pleasantville,  and  Sherman  Park  vil- 
lages   11,863 

Briar  Cliff  Manor  village  (part  of) 23 

Total  for  Briar  Cliff  Manor  village   (1)  in  Mt. 

Pleasant  and  Ossining  towns 950 

North  Tarrytown  village 5,421 

Pleasantville  village 2, 207 

Sherman  Park  (3)  now  Hillside 423 

Mt.  Vernon  city 30,919 

Ward  1 5,779 

Ward  2 6,511 

Ward  3 4,327 

Ward  4 8,746 

Ward  5 5,556 

New  Castle  town,  including  Mt.  Kisco  village  (part  of) ....  3,573 

Mt.  Kisco  village  (part  of) 1 , 536 

21 
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New  Rochelle  city 28,867 

Ward  1 5,663 

Ward  2 8,740 

Ward3 5,569 

Ward  4 8,895 

North  Castle  town 1,522 

North  Salem  town 1 , 258 

Ossining  town,  including  Briar  Cliff   Manor  (part  of)  and 

Ossining  villages 12,828 

Briar  Cliff  Manor  (part  of) 927 

Ossining  village 11 ,480 

Pelham  town,  including  North  Pelham,  Pelham,  and  Pel- 
ham  Manor  villages 2 ,998 

North  Pelham  village 1 ,311 

Pelham  village 681 

Pelham  Manor  village 852  (4) 

Poundridge  town 725 

Rye  town,  including  Mamaroneck  (part  of),  Port  Chester, 

and  Rye  villages 19 , 652 

Mamaroneck  village  (part  of) 2 , 285 

Port  Chester  village 12,809 

Rye  village  (5) 3,964 

Bedford  town,  including  Mt.  Kisco  village  (part  of) 5,629 

Mt.  Kisco  village  (part  of) 1 ,266 

Total  for  Mt.   Kisco  village  in  Bedford  and  New- 
Castle  towns 2,802 

Cortlandt  town,  including  Croton-on-Hudson  and  Peekskill 

villages 22,255 

Croton-on-Hudson  village 1 , 806 

Peekskill  village 15,246 

Eastchester  town,  including  Bronxville  and  Tuckahoe  vil- 
lages   6,422 

Bronxville  village 1 ,863 

Tuckahoe  village  (1) 2, 722 

Greenburgh  town,  including  Ardsley,  Dobbs  Ferry,  Hast- 
ings-upon-Hudson,    Irvington,    Tarrytown    and    White 

Plains  (part  of)  villages 23, 193 

Ardsley  village 537 

Dobbs  Ferry  village 3 , 455 

Hastings-upon-Hudson  village 4 , 552 

Irvington  village 2 ,319 

Tarrytown  village 5 , 600 

White  Plains  town,  including  White  Plains  village  (part  of)  15,045 

White  Plains  village  (Wards  3,  4  and  5  and  parts  of 

Wards  1  and  2) 13,904 

^  White  Plains  village  (parts  of  Wards  1  and  2) 2,045 

Total  for  White  Plains  village  in  Greenburgh  and 

White  Plains  towns 15,949 

Ward  1 3,347 

Ward  2 3,456 

Ward  3 3,538 

Ward  4 2, 190 

Ward  5 3,418 

Harrison  town 4,226 

Lewisboro  town 1 , 127 

Mamaroneck  town,  including  Larchmont  and  Mamaroneck 

(part  of)  villages 5 , 602 

Larchmont  village 1 ,958 

Mamaroneck  village  (part  of) 3,414 

Total  for  Mamaroneck  village  in  Mamaroneck  and 

Rye  towns 5, 699 

Scarsdale  town 1 , 300 

Somers  town 1 , 228 
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Yonkers  city. .             79,803 

Ward    1 8,268 

Ward    2 6,596 

Ward    3 6,730 

Ward    4 11,037 

Ward    5 12,272 

Ward    6 12,568 

Ward    7 9,939 

Ward    8 3,661 

Ward    9 5,138 

Ward  10 3,594 

Yorktown 3,020 

Total  population  in  the  county 283,055 


(1)  Incorporated  in  1902. 

(2)  That  part  of  Mamaroneck  village  in  Mamaroneck  town,  not  separately 
returned. 

(3)  Incorporated  in  1906. 

(4)  Not  separately  returned. 

(5)  Incorporated  in  1904. 

(6)  Includes  population  (10,029)  of  Westchester  town. 

As  shown  by  this  last  Federal  Census,  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska  and  all  insular  possessions, 
but  with  the  army  and  navy  not  fully  reported,  is  announced 
officially  at  91,972,267.  Most  people  are  likely  to  regard  the 
continental  United  States,  including  Alaska,  as  our  true  coun- 
try, and  hence  we  can  call  ourselves  in  round  numbers  92,000,000. 

These  figures  exceed  considerably  the  early  estimates  of  the 
census  experts,  and  are  of  vital  importance  in  considering  the 
tendencies  and  future  of  the  Republic.  The  increase  has  been 
21  per  cent.,  a  slightly  greater  percentage  than  that  of  the 
preceding  decade,  but  in  actual  numbers  the  gain  has  been 
more  than  two  and  a  half  millions  greater  than  that  of  1890- 
1900.  Hitherto  the  percentage  has  been  dropping. 

The  growth  has  been  exceedingly  uneven,  more  so  than  ever 
before,  and  there  are  several  striking  features.  The  first  is  the 
enormous  increase  of  the  city  of  New  York.  This  may  be 
fairly  called  a  phenomenon.  Nothing  like  it  has  ever  occurred 
before.  The  city  increased  within  its  limits  1,329,000.  Many 
of  the  adjoining  towns  in  Westchester  County,  on  the  north, 
doubled.  The  true  New  York,  including  all  suburbs,  which  are 
its  overflow,  gained  about  1,800,000,  and  the  figures  place  the 
population  of  the  metropolitan  district  at  about  7,000,000.  This 
increase  also  is  cumulative.  A  State  census  was  taken  in  1905 
and  for  the  first  half  of  the  decade  the  increase  was  115,000  a 
year,  but  for  the  second  half  it  rose  to  151,000  annually.  The 
same  result  was  shown  in  the  adjoining  Westchester  County 
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cities.     It  is  quite  obvious  that  New  York  is  soon  to  be  the 
largest  city  in  the  world. 

Greater  New  York  itself,  the  political  New  York,  has  grown 
by  1,329,000.  No  State  except  Pennsylvania  equalled  this 
growth.  All  Illinois  gained  less  than  two-thirds  as  much;  Ohio 
not  half. 

Metropolitan  New  York  has  been  denned  as  including  West- 
chester  County,  and  certain  localities  on  Long  Island  and  in 
New  Jersey.  A  part  of  the  population  of  this  wider  region  is 
rural  in  character  because  of  distance  from  railways,  but  it  is 
as  well  denned  as  political  divisions  permit.  It  includes  close 
to  7,000,000  people,  and  has  grown  in  ten  years  about  2,000,000 ; 
say  as  much  as  the  ten  combined  States  of  Missouri,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mississippi,  Maryland  and  Florida. 

Commuting  New  York  includes,  besides  the  metropolitan  area 
thus  denned,  considerable  sections  of  Suffolk,  Putnam,  Dutchess, 
Rockland  and  Orange  Counties,  of  Greenwich,  Stamford  and 
probably  as  far  as  Bridgeport  in  Connecticut,  and  of  close-by 
New  Jersey.  This  added  area,  not  accurately  definable,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  whose  adult  men  are  daily  denizens  of  New 
York,  contains  half  a  million  or  more  souls,  and  has  made  an 
increase  equal  to  Utah's.  In  summer  the  tributary  area  is  even 
wider. 

The  census  gives  much  information  of  value  and  teaches  us 
much  in  its  presentation  of  facts  and  figures. 

To  the  thousand  millions  which  Congress  appropriates  every 
year,  most  of  it  on  account  of  wars  past  and  to  come,  .must  be 
added,  by  one  who  would  know  the  actual  burdens  that  the 
people  carry,  the  cost  of  city,  county  and  State  governments. 
The  Census  Bureau  recently  contributed  some  information  on 
this  subject  in  a  bulletin  showing  that  in  1908  the  expenditures 
by  158  of  the  principal  American  cities  amounted  to  $405,000,- 
000.  Municipal  outlay  per  capita  runs  all  the  way  from  $27.58 
in  Boston  and  $24.71  in  New  York  to  $12.34  in  Baltimore  and 
$12.76  in  New  Orleans.  More  than  one-half  of  these  hundreds 
of  millions  goes  for  education  and  police  and  fire  protection. 

Wasteful  as  local  administration  often  is,  it  is  certain  that 
the  people  who  foot  the  bills  get  more  for  their  money  than  is 
the  case  at  Washington.  Recklessness  there  begets  recklessness 
in  the  cities  and  the  States,  so  that  extravagance  is  likely  to 
characterize  every  public  enterprise  and  agency.  If  in  addi- 
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tion  to  the  known  cost  of  government  that  is  merely  wasteful 
we  could  ascertain  the  sums  which  the  people  pay  by  reason 
of  monopolistic  combinations  operating  under  unjust  laws  or 
in  defiance  of  law,  we  should  have  the  figures  of  a  tax  oppres- 
sion probably  without  a  precedent. 

Most  of  these  dollars,  whether  wisely  used  or  squandered  or 
pilfered,  are  wrung  primarily  from  industry.  Rents  and  prices 
of  commodities  must  rise  while  such  exactions  mount  higher  and 
higher.  We  have  no  other  question  in  this  country  of  such  vital 
importance  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  as  that  which 
involves  economy,  efficiency  and  justice  in  the  public  service. 

FIRST  FEDERAL  CENSUS,  1790. 

A  census  of  the  United  States  is  required  to  be  taken  every 
ten  years,  as  provided  by  the  Constitution.  The  first  was  taken 
in  1790,  under  the  supervision  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  subsequent  censuses,  to  and  including  that  of  1840, 
were  taken  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
In  1849  the  newly  organized  Department  of  the  Interior  directed 
the  work  and  continued  such  supervision  until  relieved  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  created  by  act  of  Con- 
gress in  1903.  In  the  preceding  year  an  act  of  Congress  made 
the  Census  Office  a  permanent  bureau  of  the  Government,  under 
direction  of  a  Director  of  the  Census.  This  bureau  is  now 
attached  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  The 
Director  of  the  Census  is  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  receives  a  salary  of  $7,000  per  year.  The 
Census  Bureau  gives  employment,  in  office  work,  to  about  700 
persons. 

The  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  taking  of  the  first  census 
in  1790,  was  passed  at  the.  second  session  of  the  first  Congress, 
and  was  signed  on  March  1,  1790.  This  act  required  the 
marshals  in  each  State  to  take  an  enumeration  of  the  inhabi- 
tants in  their  respective  districts,  employing  such  assistants 
as  were  necessary  to  do  the  work.  On  October  27,  1791,  the 
census  returns  were  made  to  Congress.  Considering  that  the 
work  of  enumeration  was  not  commenced  until  August  1,  1790, 
the  census  was  concluded  in  one  year  and  two  months.  The 
census  was  taken  in  seventeen  States;  unfortunately  the  sched- 
ules for  six  States  were  destroyed  by  fire  when  the  British 
army  burned  the  capitol  building  at  Washington,  during  the 
War  of  1812;  the  schedules  for  the  State  census  of  Virginia 
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for  three  years  were  substituted  for  the  schedules  of  the  census 
of  1790  in  this  State,  but  they  were  not  complete. 

According  to  this  census,  of  1790,  which  represents  a  complete 
list  of  the  heads  of  families  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  there  were  3,231,533  persons 
in  the  country  at  the  time,  less  than  one-twenty-sixth  of  the 
number  of  present  population. 

In  making  these  early  enumeration  schedules,  reference  is 
made  only  to  heads  of  families,  accordingly  there  are  only  about 
540,000  names  recorded  on  original  lists.  Families  of  that  time 
averaged  six  persons.  The  schedules  which  were  destroyed  and 
not  replaced  contained  140,000  names,  so  that  only  about  400,000 
names  appear  on  the  published  schedules.  The  gross  area  of 
the  country  at  that  period  was  827,844  square  miles,  of  which 
29  per  cent.,  or  239,935  square  miles,  only  was  settled. 

According  to  the  published  schedules,  the  1790  census  shows 
the  several  States  to  have  population  as  follows:  Virginia, 
474,610;  Pennsylvania,  434,373;  New  York,  340,120;  North 
Carolina,  393,751 ;  Maryland,  319,728 ;  South  Carolina,  249,073 ; 
Connecticut,  237,946;  New  Jersey,  184,139;  New  Hampshire, 
141,885 ;  Maine,  96,540 ;  Vermont,  85,539 ;  Georgia,  82,548 ;  Ken- 
tucky, 73,977;  Rhode  Island,  68,825;  Delaware,  59,094. 

The  census  enumerators  of  this  early  date,  who  were  assistant 
United  States  marshals,  were,  evidently,  permitted  to  exercise 
their  own  judgment  as  to  the  form  in  which  they  made  their 
returns,  except  that  a  table  was  provided  which  they  were 
required  to  follow.  It  was  made  up  of  five  columns,  and  the 
headings  were  as  follows:  Names  of  heads  of  families;  free 
white  males  of  16  years  and  up,  including  heads  of  families; 
free  white  males  under  16  years;  free  white  females,  including 
heads  of  families;  all  other  free  persons;  slaves.  The  assistant 
marshals  acted  in  taking  following  census  enumerations,  includ- 
ing that  of  the  1820  census.  They  in  their  work  used  no  special 
forms,  in  fact  the  stationery  used  was  such  scraps  of  writing 
paper  as  they  found  close  at  hand,  regardless  of  form  or 
quality;  their  records  were  usually  kept  on  merchant's  account 
paper,  and  quite  frequently  the  returns,  to  give  them  the  appear- 
ance of  '  official  importance/  were  bound  in  fancy  figured 
wall  paper. 

The  total  number  of  negro  slaves  in  the  United  States  in 
1790  was  697,897 ;  the  census  of  that  year  showed  21,324  negro 
slaves  in  the  State  of  New  York;  1,419  slaves  in  Westchester 
County. 
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The  cost  of  the  1790  census  was  $44,377,  and  650  persons  were 
engaged  in  its  taking;  contrast  this  with  the  estimated  expense 
of  the  1910  census — $19,000,000,  and  the  employment  of  about 
110,000  persons.  The  returns  published  of  the  1790  census  fill 
one  small  volume;  the  published  returns  of  the  twelfth  (1900) 
census  fill  ten  large  quarto  volumes,  containing  10,400  pages 
in  all. 

Under  a  special  act  of  Congress,  the  1790  census  returns  were 
republished,  in  book  form,  in  1907.  The  volume  devoted  to 
the  State  of  New  York  contains  a  map  of  the  State  at  that 
period.  On  this  map  there  are  no  lines  designating  West- 
chester  County,  one  of  the  original  counties  of  the  State.  But 
old  towns  of  our  County,  to  a  limited  number,  are  shown.  Bed- 
ford was  then  the  principal  township,  next  came  Cortlandt, 
giving  evidence  that  the  greater  number  of  population  had 
centered  in  the  northern  section  of  the  County;  this  has  been 
accounted  for  by  the  report  that  many  people  of  the  County 
removed  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  section  of  the  County  to 
escape  persecution  by  the  British,  then  in  New  York  city,  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War.  Westchester  and  Morrisania  then 
covered  the  territory  now  occupied  by  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx, 
New  York  city.  Yonkers  has  no  place  on  the  map ;  in  its  stead 
is  mentioned  the  town  of  Phillipsburg,  which  name  in  later 
years  gave  way  to  that  of  Yonkers;  Eastchester,  built  around 
the  spot  where  now  stands  the  old  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church, 
is  mentioned  on  this  old  map.  On  the  green  in  front  of  this 
church  was  the  place  where  the  county  militia  met  to  drill.  New 
Rochelle,  later  a  haven  for  banished  Huguenots,  is  also  given  a 
place  on  the  map,  as  is  Rye,  containing  the  homes  of  many 
Revolutionary  patriots  and  where  our  County's  Board  of  Super- 
visors was  first  organized.  White  Plains,  the  present  County 
seat,  ' '  is  not  on  the  map  ' '  of  that  early  day. 

Westchester  County  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  counties  of 
the  state  in  the  published  schedules  of  the  1790  census,  and  the 
population  of  the  County  is  given  as  24,003,  of  which  number 
1,419  were  negro  slaves. 

The  total  population  of  the  towns  in  the  County  was  shown 
to  be  as  follows: 

Bedford,  2,470;  Cortlandt,  1,932;  Eastchester,  740;  Green- 
burg,  1,450;  Harrison,  1,004;  Mamaroneck,  452;  Morrisania, 
143 ;  Mount  Pleasant,  1,924 ;  New  Rochelle,  694 ;  North  Castle, 
2,478;  North  Salem,  1,058;  Pelham,  199;  Poundridge,  1,062; 
Rye,  986;  Salem,  1,453;  Scarsdale,  281;  Stephen  (now  known 
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as   the  town   of   Somers),   1,297;   Westchester,    1,141;   White 
Plains,  605;  Yonkers,  1,125;  York  (now  Yorktown),  1,609. 

CENSUS  OF  1820. 

A  census  taken  in  1820  stated  the  population  of  Westchester 
County,  by  towns,  to  be  as  follows: 


- 

Whites 

Slaves 

Totals 

Bedford   

2,427 

5 

2,432 

Cortlandt  

3,402 

19 

3,421 

East  Chester  

1,001 

20 

1,021 

Greenburgh     

2,039 

25 

2,064 

Harrison        

982 

12 

994 

*Mount  Pleasant     

3,668 

16 

3,684 

Mamaroneck  

878 

0 

878 

New  Castle     

1,366 

2 

1,368 

New  Rochelle  

1,129 

6 

1,135 

North  Castle  

1,477 

3 

1,480 

North  Salem  

1,164 

1 

1,165 

Pelham        

283 

0 

283 

Poundridge  

1,356 

1 

1,357 

Rve. 

1,329 

14 

1,343 

Scarsdale  

322 

7 

329 

Somers  

1,834 

7 

1,841 

South  Salem  

1,427 

2 

1,429 

West  Chester  

2,136 

26 

2,162 

White  Plains    

667 

8 

675 

Yonkers  

1,550 

36 

1,586 

Yorktown  

1,986 

5 

1,991 

Totals    

32,423 

215 

32  ,  638 

*  The  town  of  Ossining  was  then  included  in  that  of  Mount  Pleasant. 

Yonkers  had  36  slaves,  the  largest  number,  and  Mamaroneck 
and  Pelham  had  none. 

CENSUS  OF  1825. 

The  census  of  1825  gave  the  County  a  population  of  33,131; 
16,692  male  persons  and  16,439  females.  Also  showed  that 
there  were  in  the  County  the  year  preceding  193  marriages,  941 
births,  and  391  deaths ;  that  the  County  contained  239,458  acres 
of  improved  land;  30,933  head  of  cattle,  6,566  horses,  38,042 
sheep  and  39,293  hogs.  Manufactured  36,0033^  yards  of 
domestic  fulled  cloth,  35,6321/4  yards  of  flannel  and  woolen 
cloth — not  fulled,  and  97,349%  yards  of  linen,  cotton  and  thin 
cloth,  were  produced  in  the  year  1824.  In  the  County  there 
were,  at  this  time,  71  grist  mills,  74  sawmills,  5  oil  mills,  26 
fulling  mills,  3  cotton  factories,  3  woolen  factories,  and  22 
distilleries. 
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The  population  of  the  county,  as  shown  by  the  several  census 
enumerations,  taken  in  1698  and  subsequently,  was  as  follows: 

In  1698,  1,063 ;  in  1703,  1,946 ;  in  1712,  2,815 ;  in  1723,  4,409 ; 
in  1731,  6,033 ;  in  1737,  6,745 ;  in  1746,  9,235 ;  in  1749,  10,703 ; 
in  1756, 13,257 ;  in  1771,  21,745 ;  in  1790,  24,003 ;  in  1800,  27,347 ; 
in  1810,  30,272 ;  in  1814,  26,367 ;  in  1820,  32,638 ;  in  1825,  33,131 ; 
in  1830,  36,456 ;  in  1835,  38,789 ;  in  1840,  48,686 ;  in  1845,  47,394 ; 
in  1850,  58,263;  in  1855,  80,678;  in  1860,  99,497;  in  1865, 
101,197 ;  in  1870,  131,348 ;  in  1875,  103,564* ;  in  1880,  108,988 ; 
(no  census  taken  in  1885) ;  in  1890,  146,772;  in  1892,  147,830; 
(no  census  taken  in  1895) ;  in  1900,  183,375;  in  1905,  228,950; 
in  1910,  283,055. 

The  population  of  Westchester  County,  by  minor  civil  divi- 
sions, from  1860  to  and  including  1905,  was  as  follows: 


Town 

1865 

1875 

1880 

1890 

1892 

1900 

1905 

Bedford  

3,465 

3,744 

3,731 

3,291 

3,267 

3,497 

4,759 

Cortlandt  

9,393 

11,928 

12,664 

15,139 

14,039 

18,703 

21,079 

Eastchester  

5,615 

8,294 

8,737 

15,442 

17,763 

3,040 

3,986 

Greenburgh  

8,463 

10,943 

8,934 

11,613 

11,630 

15,564 

18,635 

Harrison  

1,380 

1,431 

1,494 

1,485 

1,444 

2,048 

2,922 

Lewisboro  

1,653 

1,598 

1,612 

1,417 

1,369 

1,311 

1,542 

Mamaroneck.  .  

1,393 

1,425 

1,863 

2,385 

2,470 

3,849 

5,655 

Morrisaniat 

11  691 

Mount  Vernon  City  

21,228 

25,006 

Mount  Pleasant  

4,389 

5,411 

5,450 

5,844 

5,870 

8,698 

9,728 

New  Castle   

1,879 

2,242 

2,297 

2,110 

2,187 

2,401 

2,956 

New  Rochelle 

3,968 

4,678 

5,276 

9,057 

9,990 

New  Rochelle  City  

14,720 

20,479 

North  Castle  

2,198 

1,961 

1,818 

1,475 

1,403 

1,471 

1,483 

Ossining  

6,213 

8,533 

8,769 

10,058 

8,814 

10,895 

10,316 

Pelham  J  

1,043 

1,538 

2,540 

3,941 

2,696 

1,571 

1,841 

Poundridge  

1,299 

1,008 

1,034 

830 

841 

823 

798 

Rye. 

4,675 

5,936 

6,576 

9,477 

9,680 

12,861 

18,077 

Scarsdale  

557 

529 

614 

683 

594 

885 

1,018 

WVstohesteri 

3,926 

6,560 

6,789 

10,029 

8,326 

'Wpsti  Farmst 

7333 

White  Plains  

2,122 

2,749 

4,094 

4,508 

4,952 

7,869 

12,129 

Yonkers§ 

12,756 

Yonkers  City  

17,232 

18,892 

32,033 

31,419 

47,931 

61,716 

Yorktown  

2,559 

2,610 

2,481 

2,378 

2,241 

2,421 

2,294 

*The  apparent  decrease  in  1875  is  owing  to  several  towns  in  the  southern 
section  of  the  county  being  annexed  to  New  York  city  and  the  taking  away 
of  several  thousands  of  population. 

t  Towns  of  Morrisania,  West  Farms  and  Kingsbridge  annexed  to  City  of 
New  York,  by  Legislature,  Chap.  613,  Laws  of  1873. 

J  Town  of  Westchester  and  parts  of  Eastchester  and  Pelham  annexed  to 
City  of  New  York,  by  Legislature,  Chap.  934,  Laws  of  1895. 

§  City  of  Yonkers  erected  from  town  of  Yonkers  by  Legislature,  Chap. 
866,  Laws  of  1872,  and  town  of  Kingsbridge  erected  from  town  of  Yonkers 
by  Supervisors,  December  19,  1872. 
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States  in  order  according  to  population  run  as  follows :  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Texas,  Massachu- 
setts, Indiana,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Wisconsin, 
Tennessee,  each  with  over  2,000,000  population.  Nevada  has 
the  smallest  population. 

The  largest  county  in  the  United  States  is  Ouster  County,  in 
Montana,  which  has  20,490  square  miles.  The  smallest  county 
is  Bristol  County,  Rhode  Island,  which  has  25  square  miles. 

In  considering  the  census  reports  we  are  informed,  as  to 
proportion  of  sexes  in  the  United  States,  that  there  are  more 
males  than  females  in  this  nation.  As  a  rule,  sparsely  settled 
regions  have  an  excess  of  males  and  densely  settled  regions 
an  excess  of  females.  Cities  have  more  females  than  males. 
Increasing  proportion  of  girls  among  school  children.  Women 
live  longer  than  men.  Death  rate  higher  for  males  than 
females. 

The  population  of  New  York  city  is  40.4  per  cent  foreign  born. 

Under  provisions  of  Congress,  act  of  July  2,  1909,  the  Thir- 
teenth Census  was  directed  to  be  taken  in  1910,  commencing 
April  15.  The  office  clerical  force  was  increased  to  4,000 
employees;  330  supervisors  of  the  census  and  nearly  70,000 
enumerators  were  appointed.  In  June,  1909,  Congress  appro- 
priated $10,000,000  to  meet  the  expenses  of  this  last  census, 
and  it  was  estimated  that  more  than  half  as  much  again  addi- 
tional would  be  needed  to  meet  the  expense  of  finishing  the 
census  and  putting  it  in  shape  for  presentation  to  the  public. 

The  total  white  population  of  the  original  area  of  the  United 
States  in  1610  was  but  210  persons.  In  1900  the  twelfth  census 
showed  a  population  in  our  territory  at  that  time  of  over 
76,000,000.  In  1910  we  find  it  to  be  92,000,000.  The  taking 
of  the  census  every  ten  years  is  somewhat  of  a  task,  as  can  well 
be  imagined,  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  in  1900  it 
cost  Uncle  Sam  no  less  than  $13,000,000,  and  in  1910  much 
more.  Since  former  date  it  is  figured  that  his  family  has  in- 
creased by  about  16,000,000  members.  The  enumeration  had  to 
be  finished  within  two  weeks  in  the  cities  that  had  5,000  popu- 
lation or  over  at  the  last  census,  and  within  30  days  in  all 
other  areas.  To  perform  this  task  promptly  the  United  States 
employed  the  services  of  75,000  men,  outside  the  Washington 
Bureau  force.  The  cost  of  the  census  of  1910,  it  is  estimated, 
will  be  about  $19,000,000. 

But  it  is  expected  that  these  figures  will  be  reduced,  owing 
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to  the  economical  and  improved  methods  installed  in  the  Census 
Bureau.  Much  saving  has  been  effected  by  the  introduction  of 
semi-automatic  electrical  card-punching,  tabulating  and  sorting 
machines.  The  permanent  force  of  the  Census  Bureau  includes 
700  clerks. 

The  figures  and  facts  of  the  new  census,  already  sifted  out  and 
analyzed,  have  produced  much  valuable  information.  The  work 
on  the  whole  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  affords  us  data 
for  the  solution  of  national  problems  that  we  cannot  do  without 
if  we  are  to  make  intelligent  progress. 

CITIES  IN  THE  COUNTY. 


Incor- 
porated 

Population 

1900 

1905 

1910 

*Yonkers,  in  town  of  Yonkers,  was 
incorporated  as  a  village  in  1855, 
and  as  a  city  in  

1872 
1892 
1899 

47,931 
21,228 
14,720 

61,716 
25,006 
20,479 

79,803 
30,919 

28,867 

*Mount  Vernon,  in  town  of  East- 
chester,  was  incorporated  as  a  vil- 
lage in  1853,  and  as  a  city  in  

*New  Rochelle,  town  of  New  Rochelle, 
was  incorporated  as  a  village  in 
1858  and  as  a  city  in  

*  These  cities  were  chartered  by  special  acts  of  the  Legislature. 

Yonkers  has  become  a  second  class  city,  as  provided  for  by 
general  act  of  the  Legislature;  a  position  earned  by  its  rapidly 
increasing  population. 

INCORPORATED  VILLAGES  IN  THE  COUNTY. 


Incor- 
porat- 
ed 

Population 

1900 

1902 

1905 

1910 

Ardsley  town  of  Greenburgh  

1896 

1902 
1898 
1898 
1873 
1910 

1879 
1872 
1891 

1895 

404 

392 

381 
611 
1,421 
2,780 

470 

417 
994 
1,599 
3,515 

537 

950 
1,863 
1,806 
3,455 

828 

4,552 
2,319 
1,958 

5,699 

Briar  Cliff  Manor,  towns  of  Ossining  and 
Mt  Pleasant  

Bronxville  town  of  Eastchester        .... 

579 
1,533 

2,888 

Croton  town  of  Cortlandt        

Dobbs  Ferry,  town  of  Greenburgh  
Elmsford  town  of  Greenburgh 

Hastings-on-Hudson,    town    of    Green- 
bureh 

2,002 
2,231 
945 

4,722 

2,171 
2,236 
989 

3,988 

3,060 
2,480 
1,760 

5,090 

Irvington  town  of  Greenburgh  

Larchmont,  town  of  Maniaroneck  

Mamaroneck,  towns  of  Mamaroneck  and 
Rve.. 
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Incor- 
porat- 
ed 

Population 

1900 

1902 

1905 

1910 

*Mount  Kisco,   towns  of  Bedford  and 
New  Castle            

1875 
1896 
1874 
1813 
1827 
1896 
1891 
1897 
1868 
1904 
1906 
1870 
1902 
1866 

1,346 
684 
4,241 
7,939 
10,358 
303 

1,535 
693 
4,165 
7,793 
12,448 
368 
594 
1,246 
8,631 

1,850 
850 
4,750 
7,135 
13,200 
349 
638 
1,585 
11,198 
4,076 
288 
5,370 
1,580 
11,579 

2,802 
1,311 
5,421 
11,480 
15,246 
681 
852 
2,207 
12,809 
3,964 
423 
5,600 
2,722 
15,949 

North  Pelham  town  of  Pelham  

North  Tarrytown,  town  of  Mt.  Pleasant 
*Ossining  town  of  Ossining  

*Peekskill  town  of  Cortlandt    

Pelham  town  of  Pelham  

Pelham  Manor  town  of  Pelham      .    ... 

Pleasantville,  town  of  Mount  Pleasant.  . 
*Port  Chester,  town  of  Rye  

1,204 
7,440 

Rye  Village  town  of  Rye  

Sherman  Park,f  town  of  Mount  Pleasant 
Tarrytown  town  of  Greenburgh    

4,770 

4,961 
1,111 

Tuckahoe  town  of  Eastchester         .... 

*White  Plains,  town  of  White  Plains  .  .  . 

7,899 

*  The  star  indicates  the  villages  incorporated  by  special  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

t  Name  changed  to  Hillside. 

Port  Chester,  from  April  23,  1823,  to  .March  11,  1837,  was 
known  by  the  name  of  * '  Saw-Pit ; "  on  the  latter  date  the  name 
"  Port  Chester  "  was  adopted.  West  Mount  Vernon  and  Cen- 
tral Mount  Vernon  were  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1869;  in 
1875,  by  vote  of  the  citizens,  this  village  decided  to  consolidate 
and  become  a  part  of  the  village  of  Mount  Vernon.  Ossining  was 
formerly  known  as  the  village  of  Sing  Sing;  because  the  latter 
name  was  deemed  objectionable  owing  to  its  connection  with 
the  State  Prison  located  within  the  village,  a  special  act  of  the 
Legislature  was  secured  permitting  the  change  of  name  as  to 
the  village  and  leaving  the  old  name  in  sole  possession  of  the 
prison. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  GOVERNING. 

We  of  this  present  day  cannot  fully  realize  the  difficulties 
that  confronted  the  founders  of  the  Nation  when  they  discovered 
themselves  liberated  from  control  of  the  mother  country  and 
privileged  to  devise  ways  for  the  government  of  themselves. 

Writers  of  American  history  dwell  with  considerable  emphasis 
upon  the  serious  conditions  prevailing  during  the  period  embrac- 
ing the  fifteen  years  which  intervened  between  the  meeting  of 
the  First  Continental  Congress,  in  1774,  and  the  beginning  of 
government  under  our  present  Constitution.  During  these  years 
the  country's  future  was  often  imperiled,  not  only  by  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  British  Army  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  but  at  all  times  by  the  inefficiency  of  our  own 
central  government,  and  later,  after  our  arms  had  been  victori- 
ous and  the  power  of  Great  Britain  had  been  banished  from  our 
shores,  by  the  petty  jealousy,  suspicion  and  rivalry  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  respective  Colonies. 

There  had  been  no  permanent  union  of  the  Colonies  prior  to 
1774,  but  each  had  been  careful  to  preserve  its  political  identity. 
Attempts  at  union  had  been  viewed  with  distrust  by  the  colo- 
nists and  regarded  with  disfavor  by  England.  A  defensive 
alliance  between  the  New  England  Colonies  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  their  settlements  from  attacks  by  hostile  Indians  had 
been  effected,  but  this  union  did  not  contemplate  a  plan  for 
the  government  of  all  the  Colonies  by  a  central  authority. 
In  1754  Benjamin  Franklin  and  others  succeeded  in  getting 
together  a  meeting  of  representatives  from  many  of  the  Colo- 
nies, in  what  is  known  as  the  "  Albany  Convention.'  Here 
an  attempt  was  made  to  perfect  a  union  of  the  Colonies,  but 
the  lack  of  harmony  on  the  part  of  the  colonists  and  the  oppo- 
sition of  England  proved  the  attempt  a  failure.  The  "  Stamp 
Act  ' '  and  the  increased  oppression  of  Great  Britain  succeeded 
in  making  a  union  necessary.  Delegates  from  eight  Colonies 
formed,  in  1765,  what  was  known  as  "  The  Stamp  Act  Con- 
gress.' The  continued  aggressions  of  the  English  government 
finally  led  to  the  formation  of  the  First  Continental  Congress, 
to  which  all  Colonies  agreed  to  send  delegates. 
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The  First  Continental  Congress  met  in  September,  1774.  Laws 
enacted  by  the  British  Parliament,  which  the  colonists  regarded 
as  oppressive,  roused  the  people  and  caused  the  formation  of 
this  Congress.  These  obnoxious  laws  are  referred  to  as  the 
Boston  Port  Bill,  virtually  closing  the  port  of  Boston  to  com- 
merce; the  Transportation  Bill,  whereby  in  certain  cases  per- 
sons accused  of  murder  in  resisting  the  laws  might  be  sent  to 
England  for  trial;  the  Massachusetts  Bill,  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  England  to  modify  the  charter  of  Massachusetts;  the 
Quartering  Act,  providing  for  the  quartering  of  British  soldiers 
upon  the  people;  and  the  Quebec  Act,  depriving  the  Colonies 
of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Virginia  of  the  vast  North- 
western Territory  claimed  by  them  between  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  and  annexing  the  same  to 
the  Province  of  Quebec.  The  indignation  aroused  by  the  pas- 
sage and  attempted  enforcement  of  these  laws  was  such  that, 
under  the  lead  of  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  a  body  composed 
of  delegates  from  all  of  the  thirteen  Colonies,  except  Georgia, 
assembled  in  Philadelphia  to  take  such  action  as  might  be  deemed 
necessary  to  obtain  a  redress  of  their  grievances.  This  assembly 
is  known  in  history  as  the  First  Continental  Congress.  It 
remained  in  session  in  Carpenter's  Hall,  in  Philadelphia,  from 
September  5,  1774,  to  October  26,  1774. 

In  these  sessions  the  Congress,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
Colonies,  adopted  a  "  Bill  of  Rights  '  (setting  forth  certain 
inalienable  rights  of  the  people,  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  they 
are  to  be  forever  protected  by  the  Government,  and  thereby 
placing  well  denned  restrictions  upon  the  powers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  its  officers),  and  formulated  addresses  to  the 
people  of  the  Colonies  and  to  the  king  and  people  of  Great 
Britain,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  was  hoped,  of  bringing  about  a 
better  understanding  between  the  parties  to  the  controversy, 
and  thus  avoiding  further  conflict.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  at 
this  time  the  people  of  the  Colonies  were  still  loyal  to  England 
and  had  no  thought  of  becoming  an  independent  nation,  but 
sought  only  to  obtain  what  they  conceived  to  be  their  rights  as 
Englishmen.  The  acts  of  the  First  Continental  Congress  are 
important  in  the  political  history  of  our  country  because,  by  its 
proceedings,  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  union  between  the  Colo- 
nies was  strengthened  and  developed,  and  at  that  time  general 
laws  were  first  enacted  commanding  the  respect  and  obedience 
of  the  entire  country,  and,  being  ratified  and  approved  by 
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the  respective  Colonies,  they  had  all  the  dignity  of  national 
laws. 

The  Second  Continental  Congress  met  in  Philadelphia  in 
May,  1775.  At  this  time  the  battle  of  Lexington  and  Concord 
had  taken  place  and  the  authority  of  Congress  was  recognized 
as  the  supreme  power  of  the  land.  Congress  at  once  assumed 
management  of  the  Continental  Army,  raised  money  for  prose- 
cuting the  war  with  Great  Britain,  and,  on  behalf  of  the  united 
Colonies,  entered  into  negotiations  with  foreign  countries.  The 
exercise  of  such  powers  as  these  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  sov- 
ereignty, and,  with  the  creation  of  a  central  government  repre- 
senting the  entire  country,  the  history  of  the  American  Union 
commences. 

The  Continental  Congress  has  been  called  a  revolutionary 
body,  because  there  was  no  legal  authority  for  its  existence. 
Its  organization  was  the  spontaneous  act  of  the  people,  caused 
by  the  pressing  necessity  for  some  central  government.  It 
assumed  to  act  with  an  authority  which  it  did  not  really  pos- 
sess, because  no  powers  had  ever  been  conferred  upon  it  expressly 
by  the  people,  and  its  existence  was  due  solely  to  the  necessity 
of  meeting  the  crisis  occasioned  by  the  war  with  Great  Britain. 
Most  of  its  acts  had  the  effect  of  general  laws,  as  they  met 
with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  people;  otherwise  Con- 
gress would  have  been  powerless  to  enforce  its  own  commands. 

Such  a  government  as  this  could  not  be  otherwise  than  ineffi- 
cient and  unsatisfactory,  and  with  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence the  need  of  a  stronger  central  government  was  more 
apparent  than  ever,  for  then  the  Colonies  assumed  a  place  among 
the  sovereign,  independent  nations  of  the  world  and  required  a 
government  having  at  least  power  to  enforce  the  obedience  of 
its  own  citizens. 

In  1777,  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  prepared  and 
submitted  to  the  people  of  the  Colonies  for  approval.  The 
object  of  the  Confederation  was  stated  to  be  the  formation  of 
a  ' '  league  of  friendship  '  between  the  States  ' '  for  their  com- 
mon defense  and  the  security  of  their  liberties  and  their  mutual 
and  general  welfare.'  The  Articles  of  Confederation  were 
finally  adopted  in  1781,  when  the  war  with  Great  Britain  had 
practically  ceased;  but  the  government  under  them  was  a 
failure,  because  their  plan,  while  contemplating  the  creation  of 
a  national  government,  still  did  not  deprive  the  States  of  their 
sovereign  powers  and  left  them  undisturbed  in  the  exercise 
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of  powers  inconsistent  with  the   theory   of   a   strong   central 
government. 

A  well-known  writer,  speaking  of  our  nation's  early  govern- 
ment and  referring  to  the  failure  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion to  accomplish  what  was  intended,  owing  to  the  want  of 
power  to  do  certain  things  necessary  for  the  government's 
maintenance,  says: 

"  For  example,  it  is  impossible  for  any  government  to  exist 
unless  it  has  the  power  of  raising  money  with  which  to  meet  its 
obligations.  This  must  be  done  by  taxation,  which  is  simply 
a  method  of  taking  a  certain  amount  of  the  private  property  of 
citizens  and  applying  the  same  to  the  payment  of  the  expenses 
of  the  government  incurred  for  the  common  good  of  all. 

"  Under  the  '  league  of  friendship  '  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment were  to  be  paid  out  of  the  common  treasury,  supplied  by 
the  States  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  all  land  within  each 
State,  but  the  taxes  for  paying  that  proportion  were  to  be  levied 
by  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States,  not  by  Congress  con- 
taining representatives  from  all  States.  Consequently,  no  mat- 
ter how  seriously  Congress  might  need  money,  it  could  obtain 
none  unless  the  States  carried  out  their  compact  and  levied  the 
necessary  taxes,  a  thing  which  they  generally  failed  to  do. 
Hence,  at  the  very  outset,  we  find  the  national  government 
absolutely  without  the  power  of  taxation,  probably  the  most 
necessary  and  fundamental  prerogative  for  any  government  to 
possess. 

"  Another  of  the  inseparable  attributes  of  sovereignty  is  the 
power  to  make  treaties  with  foreign  nations  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  trade  between  the  countries.  Under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  Congress  had  no  such  power,  and  consequently 
Spain  and  Great  Britain  refused  to  make  any  commercial 
treaties  with  the  new  government,  and,  in  addition,  did  all  they 
could  to  hamper  the  commerce  of  the  States  by  exacting  burden- 
some taxes  upon  imported  goods  and  by  other  restrictions  upon 
trade.  This  condition  of  things  imposed  great  hardship  upon 
the  people  of  this  country,  because  they  were  neither  able  to 
purchase  abroad  many  articles  of  necessity  not  manufactured 
here,  nor  could  they  dispose  of  their  agricultural  products, 
which  constituted  their  chief  wealth. 

'  A  short  experience  with  the  scheme  of  government  furnished 
by  the  Articles  of  Confederation  served  to  show  that  numerous 
amendments  were  required  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  gov- 
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ernment,  and  that  without  such  amendments  the  union  of  the 
States,  instead  of  being  perpetual,  as  the  Articles  had  planned, 
was  in  constant  danger  of  complete  disruption.  When  this  con- 
clusion was  reached  another  glaring  defect  was  found,  in  that 
it  was  provided  by  these  Articles  that  no  amendment  could  be 
made  unless  agreed  to  in  a  congress  and  afterward  confirmed 
by  the  Legislatures  of  all  the  States,  thus  rendering  it  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  in  many  cases  absolutely  impossible,  to  secure 
any  alteration  in  the  government  system. 

"  Many  other  defects  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation  might 
be  mentioned,  but  these  few  will  serve  to  show  how  imperfect 
was  the  system.  After  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
from  1781  to  1789,  the  condition  of  the  country  was  deplorable. 
This  has  been  called  '  the  critical  period  of  American  history,' 
because  then  the  chances  for  the  success  of  popular  government 
in  this  country  were  about  evenly  balanced.  It  was,  indeed, 
'  a  time  that  tried  men's  souls/  as  had  been  said  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary period. 

The  close  of  the  war  had  left  the  country  burdened  with  a 
large  debt,  on  which  Congress  could  not  pay  the  interest, 
because  it  had  no  money  and  no  means  of  getting  any.  States 
often  refused  to  pay  their  due  proportion  into  the  public  treas- 
ury. Open  rebellion  existed  in  some  parts  of  the  country  and 
Congress  was  powerless  to  enforce  order.  No  gold  was  in  cir- 
culation and  paper  money  had  been  issued  by  the  States  and  by 
Congress  to  such  an  extent  as  to  depreciate  its  value  and  render 
it  worthless.  Commerce  was  at  a  standstill  and  the  entire 
country  was  bankrupt.  Thoughtful  people  feared  a  state  of 
anarchy  would  soon  prevail  and  the  disruption  of  the  Federal 
Union  would  follow,  some  even  believing  that  England  would 
again  conquer  the  country,  for  the  king's  troops  were  still  quar- 
tered in  the  military  posts  along  the  northern  frontier. 

Under  such  circumstances  as  these  the  necessity  for  a 
stronger  central  government  became  imperative,  but  the  result 
was  not  easy  to  accomplish.  More  than  one  attempt  was  made 
and  failed,  but  finally  a  convention  composed  of  delegates  from 
all  the  Colonies,  except  Rhode  Island,  was  assembled  in  Phila- 
delphia on  the  14th  day  of  May,  1787.  This  convention  con- 
tinued in  session  for  four  months,  and  as  the  result  of  its  labors 
the  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  framed  and 
presented  to  the  people  for  approval. 
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"  But  little  is  known  as  to  the  debates  which  occurred  during 
the  sessions  of  this  convention,  for  the  only  record  of  its  pro- 
ceedings which  has  been  preserved  consists  of  the  notes  taken 
by  James  Madison  (afterwards  President  of  the  United  States) 
and  others,  who  were  in  attendance  as  delegates.  These  notes 
were  very  full  and  make  most  interesting  reading,  because  they 
show  the  range  of  subjects  under  consideration  and  the  names 
of  those  who  were  in  attendance  and  participated  in  the  dis- 
cussions. From  these  records  we  learn  that  the  proceedings 
were  reasonably  unanimous  and  free  from  violent  discussion, 
except  upon  three  questions,  the  most  important  of  which  was 
the  manner  in  which  the  different  States  should  be  represented 
in  the  Federal  Congress.  And  here  we  again  have  occasion  to 
notice  distrust  and  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  smaller  toward 
the  larger  States.  The  delegates  from  the  smaller  States  insisted 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  convention  was  forming  a  union  of  sov- 
ereign States,  each  of  the  States  should  have  an  equal  represen- 
tation in  Congress,  while  on  behalf  of  the  larger  States  it  was 
urged  that  the  number  of  representatives  from  each  State  should 
be  based  upon  its  population.  This  dispute  was  compromised 
by  giving  to  each  of  the  States  an  equal  representation  in  the 
Senate,  and  providing  that  in  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
number  of  members  from  each  State  should  be  determined  by 
the  population.  The  two  remaining  questions  which  provoked 
serious  discussion  were  whether  or  not  the  slave  trade  should  be 
permitted  to  continue,  and  how  slaves  should  be  counted  in 
estimating  the  population  of  a  State  as  a  basis  for  determining 
the  number  of  members  to  which  it  should  be  entitled  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  These  questions  were  of  immense 
importance  at  that  time,  but  owing  to  the  complete  abolition  of 
slavery  in  this  country  they  are  now  interesting  to  us  only  as 
matters  of  history." 

Among  the  delegates  attending  this  convention  were  General 
Washington,  Randolph  and  Madison  from  Virginia;  Alexander 
Hamilton  from  New  York;  Benjamin  Franklin  and  the  two 
Morrises  from  Pennsylvania ;  John  Rutledge  and  the  two  Pinck- 
neys  from  South  Carolina;  Roger  Sherman  from  Connecticut, 
and  many  others,  all  constituting  an  assemblage  of  political 
thinkers  whose  sagacity  has  never  been  surpassed. 

The  Convention  completed  its  labors  on  September  17,  1787, 
after  the  members  had  signed  the  new  Constitution. 
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From  the  notes  of  the  Convention,  taken  by  James  Madison, 
we  reproduce  the  following  to  illustrate  the  impressiveness  of 
the  occasion: 

"  Whilst  the  last  members  were  signing,  Doctor  Franklin, 
looking  toward  the  President's  chair,  at  the  back  of  which  a 
rising  sun  happened  to  be  painted,  observed  to  a  few  members 
near  him  that  painters  had  found  it  difficult  to  distinguish,  in 
their  art,  a  rising  from  a  setting  sun.  '  I  have,'  said  he,  '  often 
and  often,  in  the  course  of  the  session,  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
my  hopes  and  fears  as  to  its  issue,  looked  at  that  behind  the 
President,  without  being  able  to  tell  whether  it  was  rising  or 
setting ;  but  now,  at  length,  I  have  the  happiness  to  know  that  it 
is  a  rising  and  not  a  setting  sun.' 

The  Constitution*  was  ratified  in  June,  1788,  by  the  requisite 
number  of  States.  This  most  important  instrument  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  masterpiece  of  political  wisdom,  not  only  by 
those  who  directly  enjoy  its  benefits,  but  by  students  of  political 
institutions  throughout  the  world.  Of  it  the  great  English 
Premier  Gladstone  once  said :  "As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution  is  the  most  wonderful  work  ever  struck  off  at 
one  time  by  the  brain  and  purpose  of  man.' 

Mr.  Froude,  the  great  English  historian,  in  speaking  of  our 
Constitution,  said: 

The  problem  of  how  to  combine  a  number  of  self -governed 
communities  into  a  single  commonwealth,  which  now  lies  before 
Englishmen  who  desire  to  see  a  federation  of  the  Empire,  has 
been  solved  completely  in  the  American  Union.  The  bond 
which,  at  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  looser  than  that 
which  now  connects  Australia  and  England,  became  strength- 
ened by  time  and  custom.  The  attempt  to  break  it  was  suc- 
cessfully resisted  by  the  sword,  and  the  American  Republic  is, 
and  is  to  continue,  so  far  as  reasonable  foresight  can  anticipate, 
one  and  henceforth  indissoluble." 


*The  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  in  an  iron  safe  in  the  library  of  the  State  Department,  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  The  four  pages  of  the  Constitution  and  the  pages  containing 
the  resolution  submitting  the  Constitution  to  the  States  of  the  Union,  are 
in  excellent  condition.  The  ink  is  as  black  as  when  fresh  laid  with  a  quill 
pen. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  itself  is  fairly  well  preserved,  but  few 
signatures  are  legible.  Both  these  important  documents  were  exposed  to 
view  on  May  7,  1911,  the  first  time  in  nine  years,  then  because  the  Secretary 
of  State  had  to  open  the  safe  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  demurrers, 
which  he  found  in  good  condition. 
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PARK  LAND  FORMERLY  IN  THE  COUNTY. 

Pelham  Bay  Park,  formerly  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
town  of  Pelham,  now  belonging  to  the  City  of  New  York,  con- 
tains 1,756  acres  of  land. 

Van  Cortlandt  Park,  formerly  a  part  of  the  town  of  Yonkers, 
now  belonging  to  New  York  City,  contains  1,132.35  acres. 

Bronx  Park,  formerly  a  part  of  the  town  of  West  Farms,  now 
of  New  York  City,  comprises  716  acres. 

Crotona  Park,  formerly  a  part  of  the  town  of  Morrisania, 
now  belonging  to  New  York  City,  has  154.6  acres;  Claremont 
Park,  nearby,  has  38  acres. 

Bronx  and  Pelham  parkway  is  11,861  feet  long  and  400  feet 
wide. 

Mosholu  parkway  is  6,035  feet  long  and  600  feet  wide. 

Crotona  parkway  and  avenue  is  3,815  feet  long  and  200  feet 
wide. 

The  Spuyten  Duyvil  parkway  is  11,500  feet  long,  and  ranging 
in  width  from  60  to  180  feet. 

The  Borough  of  the  Bronx  (formerly  the  southern  section 
of  Westchester  County)  has  a  greater  area  of  parks  than  any 
of  the  other  boroughs  of  Greater  New  York. 

The  Borough  of  Manhattan  has  47  parks,  which  are  improved 
and  have  official  names ;  10  which  are  improved  and  not  named ; 
4  which  are  named  but  not  improved.  Central  Park  is  the 
largest,  with  943,019  acres;  Riverside  Park  has  140,037  acres, 
and  they  are  the  largest  of  the  61  parks.  The  driveways  in  the 
parks  are  confined  principally  to  Central  and  Riverside  Parks; 
Central  Park  having  ten  miles  of  them,  ranging  in  width  from 
35  feet  to  60  feet.  Central  Park  is  now  valued  at  $150,000,000. 


STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

The  State  of  New  York  contained  nineteen  counties  in  1783, 
when  in  March  of  that  year,  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  these 
counties  were  subdivided  into  townships.  Westchester  County, 
in  1790,  had  a  population  of  24,003  (see  page  8,  vol.  1,  of  this 
Manual),  and  was  subdivided  into  twenty-one  townships.  The 
town  of  Bedford  was  considered  the  county's  chief  township 
and  had  a  population  of  2,470. 

The  townships,  into  which  the  counties  were  divided,  were 
corporations  invested  with  certain  privileges.  The  act  directs 
that  the  freeholders  in  the  several  townships  shall  assemble  in 
town  meetings,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  April  annually,  and 
choose  their  town  officers,  viz.:  One  Supervisor,  one  Town 
Clerk,  from  three  to  seven  Assessors,  one  or  more  Collectors, 
two  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Commissioners  of  Highways,  Consta- 
bles, Fence  Viewers,  Poundmasters,  etc.  These  to  hold  their 
respective  offices  one  year,  or  until  others  be  chosen.  This  act, 
which  appears  to  have  originated  from  a  spirit  of  pure  repub- 
licanism, came  in  force  the  first  day  of  April,  1789.  It  had  a 
happy  tendency  to  disseminate  through  the  State  such  infor- 
mation and  such  principles  as  were  calculated  to  cherish  the 
spirit  of  freedom  and  support  of  free  republican  government. 
The  frequent  gathering  of  people  in  town  meetings  made  them 
acquainted  with  each  other,  and  assimilated  their  ideas  and 
their  manners.  Their  being  invested  with  power  made  them 
feel  their  importance  and  roused  their  ambition.  Advocates  of 
the  law  maintained  that  town  meetings  would  be  as  so  many 
schools,  in  which  all  the  free  citizens  of  the  State  might  learn 
how  to  transact  public  business  with  propriety,  and  in  which 
they  might  qualify  themselves  for  the  highest  offices  of  the 
State.  The  number  of  town  offices,  it  was  argued,  could  be 
increased,  from  time  to  time,  without  additional  expense  to  the 
State ;  and  as  the  desire  of  promotion  is  innate  in  human  nature, 
and  as  ambition  to  possess  the  requisite  qualifications  commonly 
accompanies  this  desire,  the  probability  is  that  the  number  of 
persons  qualified  for  public  office  would  be  increased,  and  of 
course  the  number  of  good  citizens  proportionably  multiplied 
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and  the  subordinate  civil  affairs  of  the  State  more  faithfully 
and  more  regularly  transacted. 

The  town  meeting  as  it  existed  in  the  early  days,  and  still 
exists  in  some  communities,  has  been  considered,  in  the  opinion 
of  best  authorities  on  the  subject  of  civil  government,  the  most 
perfect  example  of  a  government  by  the  people  that  can  be 
found  in  the  political  history  of  any  nation,  and  the  town  meet- 
ing has  been  a  nursery  of  patriotism,  a  school  for  the  education 
of  citizens  and  a  safeguard  for  the  preservation  of  the  liberties 
of  the  people.  Doubtless  these  town  meetings  were,  in  the  early 
days,  what  the  proposed  ' '  direct  primaries  '  are  intended  for 
in  these  days. 

These  meetings  were  popular  because  they  permitted  all  the 
male  inhabitants  of  the  town,  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  to 
have  a  part  in  the  civil  government.  In  these  meetings  every 
attendant  had  an  equal  voice  and  was  at  liberty  to  make  motions, 
offer  resolutions  and  partake  in  the  discussions  of  any  and  all 
questions  under  consideration,  such  as  the  levying  of  taxes,  the 
election  of  officers  and  the  expenditure  of  public  money. 

In  New  England  the  old  custom  of  holding  town  meetings 
still  exists  in  many  sections,  which  have  refused  to  abandon  it 
for  more  pretentious  governmental  methods.  In  these  meetings 
all  qualified  persons  take  part  and  attendance  is  compulsory, 
failure  to  attend  being  punishable  by  a  fine.  These  town  assem- 
blies are  considered  a  complete  exemplification  of  a  government 
"  of  the  people,  for  the  people  and  by  the  people.' 

All  writers  are  agreed  that  the  various  forms  of  government 
prevailing  in  the  United  States  have  been  the  growth  of  either 
the  Township  system,  derived  from  the  New  England  Colonies, 
or  the  County  system,  which  was  first  developed  in  the  Colony 
of  Virginia, 

The  County,  like  the  Township,  was  of  English  origin,  and  was, 
in  the  first  instance,  used  to  designate  the  portions  of  England 
in  which  the  early  inhabitants  dwelt.  This  is  shown  plainly  by 
many  of  the  county  names  which  still  exist  in  England.  For 
example,  the  County  of  Essex  was  originally  the  home  of  the 
East  Saxons,  and  the  County  of  Middlesex  was  the  abode  of 
the  Middle  Saxons.  English  history  informs  us  that  still 
another  German  tribe  invaded  England  called  the  Angles. 
These  people  and  the  Saxons  were  of  similar  origin,  and  the 
term  "  Anglo-Saxon  '  is  used  to  designate  the  union  of  these 
tribes.  From  the  Angles  was  derived  the  name  of  England, 
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and  after  their  settlement  they  were  divided  into  two  tribes 
known  as  ''North  Folk"  and  ''South  Folk/'  from  which 
originated  the  two  county  names  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
All  these  county  names  were  imported  to  this  country  by  the 
early  settlers  and  one  or  more  of  them  can  be  found  in  use  to 
designate  either  a  county  or  a  city  in  nearly  all  of  the  original 
thirteen  colonies. 

Westchester  County  derives  its  name  from  Chester  in  Eng- 
land, and  was  given  it  by  early  English  settlers. 

When  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  took  effect,  in 
the  year  1789,  there  were  no  large  cities  in  the  country.  The 
largest  city  was  Philadelphia,  which  had  a  population  of  about 
31,OQP  inhabitants.  Next  came  New  York  with  a  population 
of  23,000,  followed  by  Boston  with  18,000.  These  were  the 
largest  cities  in  the  original  thirteen  states,  and  there  were 
scarcely  a  dozen  others  with  a  population  of  5,000  each,  so  it 
is  apparent  that  questions  of  municipal  government  could  not 
have  been  troublesome  in  those  days,  because  it  is  not  in  small 
cities  that  the  present  abuses  exist. 

A   well-known   writer,    in   speaking   on   this   subject,    says: 

The  system  of  municipal  government  in  vogue  in  this  country 
has  been  the  least  successful  of  all  our  political  institutions. 
The  scheme  of  government  provided  by  our  political  fore- 
fathers has  been  satisfactory  in  national  and  state  affairs,  but 
this  has  not  been  the  case  in  the  government  of  cities.  The 
problems  of  municipal  government  received  but  little  attention 
from  them,  doubtless  because  they  believed  that  the  citizens 
of  a  community  should  have  sole  charge  of  the  regulation  of 
local  affairs.  Even  if  they  had  considered  it  a  part  of  their 
duty  to  provide  a  scheme  for  municipal  government,  it  is 
doubtful  if  such  a  scheme  would  now  be  successful,  for  the 
reason  that  the  questions  which  now  confront  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  administration  of  city  affairs  did  not  exist 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.' 

Compare  the  population  of  New  York,  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia in  1789  with  the  population  of  those  cities  to-day; 
compare  the  expense  of  running  these  same  cities  with  the 
expense  of  to-day. 

In  1910  the  Director  of  the  United  States  census  published 
statistics  endeavoring  to  provide  reasons  why  cities  cost  so 
much  to  run  and  where  the  money  goes.  Most  important  of 
all  were  the  facts  showing  the  general  cost  of  being  a  full- 
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grown,  modern  American  municipality  at  the  present  day. 
For  the  purpose  of  comparison  as  well  as  brevity,  New  York 
and  the  other  members  of  the  first  group  of  cities  have  been 
selected.  They  are  Boston,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 
It  costs  more  to  run  New  York  city  for  a  year  than  it  does  to 
run  all  the  other  four  combined.  Indeed,  it  is  a  more  expen- 
sive proposition  to  pay  for  maintaining  New  York  than  the 
remaining  fourteen  cities  of  the  United  States  which  have 
populations  in  excess  of  300,000. 

The  expenditures  for  New  York  city  for  1907  amounted  to 
$433,280,130.  The  cost  of  the  whole  group  of  fifteen  cities 
was  $829,093,363.  It  is  apparent  from  this  that  New  York's 
budget  for  that  year,  which  is  the  last  for  which  complete 
comparative  tables  were  obtainable,  was  considerably  more  than 
half  the  whole  group.  For  the  same  year  the  gross  expendi- 
tures of  the  four  cities  ranking  next  to  New  York  were  as 
follows : 

Chicago $87,695,310 

Philadelphia 54,630,372 

St.  Louis 32,869,768 

Boston 55,714,029 


Total $230,909,479 

The  expense  in  New  York  city  for  1911  will  go  far  over  the 
million  mark. 

New  York  police  employees  exceed  in  number  double  that 
of  any  other  city  in  the  Union;  it  had  9,604  men  in  1907. 
Chicago  had  4,529;  Philadelphia,  3,201;  St.  Louis,  1,788; 
Boston,  1,386. 

New  York  City's  fire  department  cost  in  the  year  1907 
$7,925,277,  a  several  times  greater  sum  than  any  other  city. 

In  view  of  later  period  changes,  picture  the  surprises  that 
would  meet  Washington  were  he  able  to  walk  the  streets 
of  one  of  our  modern  cities  to-day:  '  He  never  in  his 
life  saw  a  flagstone  sidewalk,  nor  an  asphalted  street,  nor  a 
pane  of  glass  six  feet  square.  He  never  heard  a  factory  whistle ; 
he  never  saw  a  building  ten  stories  high,  nor  an  elevator,  nor  a 
gas  jet,  nor  an  electric  light;  he  never  saw  a  hot-air  furnace, 
nor  entered  a  room  warmed  by  steam ;  he  never  struck  a  match, 
nor  sent  a  telegram,  nor  spoke  through  a  telephone,  nor  touched 
an  electric  bell ;  he  never  saw  a  horse  car,  nor  an  omnibus,  nor 
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a  trolley  car,  nor  a  ferry  boat.  Fancy  him  boarding  a  street 
car  to  take  a  ride!  He  would  probably  pay  his  fare  with  a 
nickel,  but  the  nickel  is  a  coin  he  never  saw.  Fancy  him  star- 
ing from  the  car  window  at  a  fence  bright  with  theatrical 
posters,  or  at  people  rushing  madly  by  in  an  automobile,  or  at 
a  man  riding  on  a  bicycle,  or  at  people  sailing  through  space 
in  a  modern  air-ship.' 

This  reference  is  given  to  illustrate  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  between  the  year  1789  and  the  present  day.  In 
Washington's  time  people  were  satisfied  to  travel  as  fast  as 
horses  would  carry  them,  and  then,  some  time,  the  pace  was 
considered  too  rapid. 

The  origin  of  modern  cities  dates  back  to  the  history  of  Eng- 
land of  about  the  eleventh  century,  when  towns  and  cities  began 
to  grow  in  importance  and  receive  royal  recognition. 

In  1789  nearly  all  the  cities  in  the  United  States  were  gov- 
erned on  the  plan  of  the  New  England  town  meeting,  except  the 
city  of  New  York,  which  had  the  first  city  government  in  the 
country.  The  town  meeting  was  satisfactory  until  the  cities 
became  so  large  that  the  annual  meetings  of  the  citizens  were 
unwieldy  from  the  number  attending  them,  and  each  individual 
citizen  could  no  longer  have  a  voice  in  public  affairs.  In  such 
a  case  an  application  would  be  made  to  the  State  Legislature 
L(as  now)  asking  that  a  charter  be  granted  providing  a  scheme 
of  government  and  incorporating  the  city  as  a  body  politic. 

Boston  for  a  period  covering  one  hundred  and  eighty  years, 
from  the  date  of  its  organization  as  a  town  to  1822,  had  a  gov- 
ernment by  town  meeting.  In  the  latter  year,  when  the  last 
town  meeting  was  held,  the  town  had  a  population  of  40,000, 
and  the  meetings  were  so  large  as  to  be  unwieldy  and  unman- 
ageable. Then  an  application  was  made  to  the  State  Legisla- 
ture for  a  city  charter. 

Villages  may  be  incorporated  under  a  general  act,  or  by 
special  act  of  the  Legislature.  As  the  population  of  any 
locality  increases  and  the  territory  becomes  thickly  settled,  such 
locality  may  become  incorporated  as  a  village  whenever  a 
majority  of  the  voters  at  an  election  held  for  determining  the 
question  shall  be  in  favor  of  such  a  change,  and  with  the  taking 
and  recording  such  a  vote  in  the  office  of  the  County  Clerk. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  Nation's  history  there  was  no  ballot- 
voting;  it  was  a  viva  voce  matter,  and  each  man  knew  his  fel- 
low's creed.  At  the  polling  place,  in  the  public  hall  or  on  the 
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open  green,  electors  assembled.  On  a  bench  raised  high  above 
the  crowd  were  seated  the  opposing  candidates,  for  Congress 
or  State  Delegates,  for  the  close  inspection  of  the  electors  pre- 
vious to  voting.  Near  the  candidates  stood  the  Sheriff  and 
Deputy  Sheriff;  around  each  of  the  candidates  pressed  com- 
mitteemen,  workers  with  tallies,  vociferous  well-wishers,  and 
prophets  of  victory,  and  a  few  personal  friends.  Citizens 
entitled  to  vote  gathered  from  all  sections ;  they  came  in  vehicles, 
on  horseback  and  afoot;  the  strong  and  the  weak,  the  halt  and 
the  blind,  the  sick  and  the  well,  the  old  and  the  young ;  all  free 
men,  all  alert,  all  pleasurably  excited  over  the  prospect  of  a 
political  fight  in  which  their  side  was  sure  to  win. 

As  the  electors  approached  the  bench  on  which  sat  the  can- 
didates, and  in  front  of  the  Sheriff,  the  voter  was  to  announce 
in  a  loud,  clear  voice  the  name  of  the  candidate  for  whom  he 
voted ;  the  Sheriff  as  loudly  recorded  each  vote  and  a  clerk  made 
record  in  a  book  of  each  vote  so  cast.  At  the  end  of  the  ballot- 
ing there  was  no  delay  in  announcing  the  result  of  the  election. 

The  custom  of  the  time  required  that  the  candidate  voted  for 
should  thank  the  man  who  voted,  and  that  at  once  and  pub- 
licly, aloud  and  aptly,  with  no  slurring  acknowledgment  of 
service. 

Such  elections  were  held  in  this  County,  on  the  public  green 
in  front  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  in  East  Chester. 

In  the  primitive  days  much  was  made  of  election  times.  It 
was  one  grand  gala  day,  when  everybody  in  the  country  around 
assembled  expecting  to  meet  every  other  man  with  whom  he 
was  acquainted.  Friends  of  candidates  vied  with  friends  of 
opposing  candidates  in  endeavors  to  provide  entertainment  of 
a  substantial  character  in  the  way  of  nourishment,  evidently 
believing  that  through  banqueting  the  good  will  of  electors  and 
their  votes  could  be  secured.  All  ranks  of  society,  all  ages, 
occupations  and  opinions  met  on  a  common  level  and  partook 
of  the  good  cheer  furnished  by  candidates,  and,  doubtlessly, 
feasted  at  the  spreads  provided  by  both  candidates,  accepting, 
probably,  what  they  received  as  "  honest  graft,'  as  the  term 
is  used  to-day.  In  many  ways,  electors  were  constructed  in 
the  early  days  of  our  Nation's  history  as  are  their  relatives  of 
the  present  period. 

Town  meetings  frequently  continued  to  be  held  several  days. 
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To  illustrate  how  electors  of  the  early  days  could  be  aroused 
over  political  issues,  equally  as  well  as  electors  of  the  present 
day,  a  report  is  here  given  of  an  election  held  on  October  29, 
1733,  for  Representative  in  the  Provincial  Assembly  for  West- 
chester  County.  It  was  not  like  one  of  those  recent  village  elec- 
tion held  in  this  County,  for  a  few  hours  in  the  afternoon;  it 
lasted  about  three  days,  and  proved  to  be  most  exciting. 

It  was  one  of  the  early  battles  for  Colonial  rights,  and  the 
issue  was  awaited  with  intense  interest. 

Although  the  voters  were  from  various  towns  of  the  County, 
it  was  an  affair  especially  of  the  two  great  Manors  of  Morrisania 
and  Phillipseburgh— the  opposing  hosts  being  made  up  chiefly  by 
their  respective  tenantry.  Lewis  Morris  and  Frederick  Phillipse 
were  the  rival  lords  of  these  Manors.  They  had  their  mansions 
in  the  city  of  New  York  and  their  Manorial  Halls— one  in  Mor- 
risania, the  other  in  Yonkers— on  their  rural  domains.  In  the 
town  they  revolved  with  a  lessened  lustre  around  the  provincial 
court,  but  in  the  country  they  were  magnates,  calling  the  roll  of 
their  tenants  on  quarter  days  from  their  stone  portals. 

Each  of  these  semi-feudal  proprietors  held  high  office  of  state ; 
Morris  being  Chief-Justice  of  the  Province,  and  Phillipse  an 
Associate-Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Morris  had  the  Repub- 
lican traditions  of  his  family,  who  were  once  soldiers  of  Crom- 
well's horse.  Phillipse  inherited  the  ultra-royalist  principles 
prevalent  under  the  Stuarts. 

In  1733  Morris  was  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  Phillipse  was 
near  fifty.  In  August  of  that  year  Morris  had  been  arbitrarily 
removed  from  the  office  of  Chief-Justice  by  Governor  William 
Cosby  for  a  decision  adverse  to  the  Governor  in  his  celebrated 
suit  against  Rip  Van  Dam.  James  DeLancy  was  then  made 
Chief -Justice  and  Phillipse  was  promoted  to  the  seat  of  second 
Judge. 

Morris  then  determined  to  appeal  to  the  people,  and  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  Provincial  Assembly  for  the 
County  of  Westchester,  his  son  Lewis,  Jr.,  being  already  a  mem- 
ber of  that  body.  Phillipse,  his  political  and  social  rival,  by  way 
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of  belittling  the  contest,  put  up  an  obscure  schoolmaster  and  a 
Jacobite,  a  Mr.  William  Forster,  as  the  opposing  candidate. 

Phillipse  had  opposed  a  levy  of  quit  rents  on  his  Manor,  which 
his  partisans  termed  a  "land  tax,"  and  instead  of  it  had  advo- 
cated the  raising  of  revenue  by  excise  duties.  Hence  the  oppos- 
ing rallying  cries  of  the  electors.  The  election  took  place  on 
Eastchester  Green,  in  front  of  the  old  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
Church,  still  standing  there. 

At  that  date  the  only  newspaper  in  either  Province  was  the 
New  York  Gazette,  a  weekly,  published  by  William  Bradford, 
the  public  printer,  who  was,  of  course,  devoted  to  the  party  of 
the  Governor.  This  was  the  first  paper  published  in  the  Colony, 
and  its  first  number  had  appeared  only  eight  years  before.  The 
result  of  this  election  was  not  such  as  pleased  the  Governor,  and 
the  report  of  same  did  not  appear  in  the  court  organ.  A  re- 
porter connected  with  the  paper  journeyed  to  the  scene  of  elec- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  usual  "full  report,'  but, 
owing  to  the  result  being  adverse  to  that  desired  by  the  Gov- 
ernor's friends,  Publisher  Bradford  refused  to  allow  the  report 
to  appear  in  the  Gazette.  Subsequently,  the  reporter,  John  Peter 
Zenger,  showed  his  report  to  friends  of  Morris,  who  decided  to 
have  same  published,  and  so  encouraged  Zenger  that  he  was  able 
to  issue  the  second  newspaper  of  New  York;  the  first  number, 
entitled  the  New  York  Weekly  Journal,  was  published  on  Novem- 
ber 5,  1733. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  Zenger: 

October  29,  1733. 

"On  this  day,  Lewis  Morris,  Esq.,  late  Chief  Justice  of  this 
Province,  was  by  a  majority  of  voices  elected  a  Representative 
from  the  County  of  Westchester.  It  was  an  Election  of  great 
Expectation;  the  Court  and  the  Country's  interest  was  exerted 
(as  is  said)  to  the  utmost.  I  shall  give  my  readers  a  particular 
account  of  it.  Nicholas  Cooper,  Esq.,  High  Sheriff  of  the  said 
County,  having  by  papers  affixed  to  the  Church  of  Eastchester 
and  other  public  places,  given  notice  of  the  Day  and  Place  of 
Election,  without  mentioning  any  time  of  the  Day  when  it  was 
to  be  done,  which  made  the  Electors  on  the  side  of  the  late  Judge 
very  suspicious  that  some  Fraud  was  intended— to  prevent  which 
about  fifty  of  them  kept  watch  upon  and  about  the  Green  at 
Eastchester  (the  Place  of  Election)  from  12  o'clock  the  night 
before  till  the  Morning  of  the  Day.  The  other  Electors,  begin- 
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ning  to  move  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening,  so  as  to  be  at 
New  Rochelle  by  Midnight,  their  way  lay  through  Harrison's 
Purchase,  the  Inhabitants  of  which  provided  for  their  Enter- 
tainment as  they  passed  each  house  in  their  way,  having  a  table 
plentifully  covered  for  that  Purpose.  About  midnight  they 
all  met  at  the  house  of  William  LeCount  at  New  Rochelle,  whose 
house  not  being  large  enough  to  entertain  so  great  a  number,  a 
large  fire  was  made  in  the  Street  by  which  they  sat  till  daylight, 
at  which  time  they  began  to  move.  They  were  joined  on  the 
hill  at  the  East  end  of  the  Town  by  about  seventy  horse  of  the 
Electors  of  the  lower  part  of  the  County;  and  then  proceeded 
toward  the  place  of  Election  in  the  following  order,  viz. :  First 
rode  two  trumpeters  and  three  violins;  next,  four  of  the  prin- 
cipal Freeholders,  one  of  which  carried  a  banner,  on  one  side  of 
which  was  affixed  in  gold  capitals,  'King  George,'  and  on  the 
other  in  golden  capitals,  'Liberty  and  Law;'  next  followed  the 
Candidate,  Lewis  Morris,  Esq.,  then  two  Colours;  and  at  sun 
rising  they  entered  upon  the  Green  at  Eastchester,  followed  by 
about  three  hundred  horse  of  the  principal  Freeholders  of  the 
County,  a  greater  number  than  had  ever  appeared  for  one  man 
since  the  settlement  of  that  County. 

" After  having  rode  three  times  round  the  Green,  they  went 
to  the  houses  of  Joseph  Fowler  and  Mr.  Child,  who  were  well 
prepared  for  their  reception ;  the  late  Chief  Justice  was  met  on 
his  alighting  by  several  Gentleman  who  came  there  to  give  their 
votes  for  him.  About  11  o'clock  appeared  the  Candidate  of  the 
other  side,  William  Forster,  Esq.,  schoolmaster,  appointed  by 
the  Society  of  Propagation  of  the  Gosple,  and  lately  made,  by 
commission  from  his  Excellency  the  present  Governor,  Clerk  of 
the  Peace  and  Common  Pleas  in  that  County;  which  commis- 
sion it  is  said  he  purchased  for  the  valuable  consideration  of  one 
hundred  pistories  given  the  Governor.  Next  him  came  two  en- 
signs borne  by  two  of  the  Freeholders;  then  followed  the  Hon- 
ourable James  DeLaneey,  Esq.,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Province  of 
New  York,  and  the  Honourable  Frederick  Phillipse,  Esq.,  Second 
Judge  of  the  said  Province  and  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  at- 
tended by  about  a  hundred  and  seventy  horse  of  the  Freeholders 
and  friends  of  the  said  Forster  and  the  two  Judges;  they  en- 
tered the  Green  on  the  East  side,  and  riding  twice  round  it, 
their  word  was  'No  Land  Tax/ 

'As  they  passed,  the  second  Judge  civilly  saluted  the  late 
Chief  Justice  by  taking  off  his  hat,  which  the  late  Judge  re- 
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turned  in  the  same  manner,  some  of  the  late  Judge's  party 
crying  out  'No  Excise/  and  one  of  them  was  heard  to  say 
(though  not  by  the  Judge),  'No  Pretender!'  Upon  which  Fors- 
ter,  the  Candidate,  replied :  '  I  will  take  notice  of  you ! '  They 
after  that  retired  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Baker,  which  was  pre- 
pared to  receive  and  entertain  them.  About  an  hour  after,  the 
High-Sheriff  came  to  town,  finely  mounted;  the  housings  and 
hostler-caps  being  scarlet,  richly  laced  with  silver.  Upon  his 
approach,  the  Electors  on  both  sides  went  into  the  Green,  where 
they  were  to  elect,  and,  after  having  read  his  Majesty's  writ,  bid 
the  Electors  proceed  to  the  choice,  which  they  did,  and  a  great 
majority  appeared  for  Mr.  Morris,  the  late  Judge;  upon  which 
a  poll  was  demanded,  but  by  whom  it  is  not  known  to  the  relator, 
though  it  was  said  by  many  to  be  done  by  the  Sheriff  himself. 

"Morris,  the  Candidate,  several  times  asked  the  Sheriff  upon 
whose  side  the  majority  appeared,  but  could  get  no  other  reply 
but  that  a  poll  must  be  had;  and,  accordingly,  after  about  two 
hours'  delay  in  getting  benches,  chairs  and  tables,  they  began  to 
poll.  Soon  after,  one  of  those  called  Quakers,  a  man  of  known 
worth  and  estate,  came  to  give  his  vote  for  the  late  Judge.  Upon 
this  Forster  and  the  two  Fowlers,  Moses  and  William,  chosen 
by  him  to  be  inspectors,  questioned  his  having  an  estate,  and 
required  of  the  Sheriff  to  tender  him  the  book  to  swear  in  due 
form  of  law,  which  he  refused  to  do,  but  offered  to  take  his 
solemn  affirmation,  which  both  by  the  laws  of  England  and  of 
this  Province  was  indulged  to  the  people  called  Quakers,  and 
had  always  been  practised  from  the  first  election  of  represen- 
tatives in  this  Province  to  this  time,  and  never  refused;  but 
the  Sheriff  was  deaf  to  all  that  could  be  alleged  on  that  side; 
and,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  told  by  the  late  Chief  Justice 
and  James  Alexander,  Esq.,  one  of  his  Majesty's  Council  and 
Councillor-at-Law,  and  by  William  Smith,  Esq.,  Councillor-at- 
Law,  that  such  a  procedure  was  contrary  to  law,  and  a  violent 
attempt  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  he  still  persisted  in  refus- 
ing the  said  Quaker  to  vote,  and  in  like  manner  did  refuse  seven- 
and-thirty  Quakers  more — men  of  known  and  visible  estates. 

'This  Cooper,  now  High-Sheriff  of  the  said  County,  is  said 
not  only  to  be  a  stranger,  in  that  County,  but  not  having  a  foot 
of  land  or  other  visible  estate  in  it,  unless  very  lately  granted, 
and  it  is  believed  that  he  has  not  where-with-all  to  purchase  any. 
The  polling  had  not  long  been  continued  before  Mr.  Edward 
Stephens,  a  man  of  a  very  considerable  estate  in  the  said  County, 
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did  openly,  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  Freeholders,  there  assem- 
bled, charge  William  Forster,  Esq.,  the  Candidate  on  the  other 
side,  with  being  a  Jacobite  and  in  the  interest  of  the  Pretender, 
and  that  he  should  say  to  Mr.  William  Willet  (a  person  of  good 
estate  and  known  integrity,  who  was  at  that  time  present  and 
ready  to  make  oath  to  the  truth  of  what  was  said),  that  true  it 
was  that  he  had  not  taken  the  oaths  to  his  Majesty  King  George, 
and  enjoyed  a  place  in  the  Government  under  him  which  gave 
him  bread ;  yet  notwithstanding  that  should  King  James  come 
into  England  he  should  think  himself  obliged  to  go  there  and 
fight  for  him.  This  was  loudly  and  strongly  urged  to  Forster 's 
face,  who  denied  it  to  be  true;  and  no  more  was  said  of  it  at 
that  time. 

"About  11  o'clock  that  night  the  poll  was  closed,  and  it  stood 
thus : 

For  the  late  Chief  Justice 231 

The  Quakers 38 


Total 269 

For  William  Forster,  Esq 151 

The  Difference..  118 


Total 269 

'So  that  the  late  Chief  Justice  carried  it  by  a  great  majority 
without  the  Quakers.  Upon  closing  the  poll  the  other  Candidate, 
Forster,  and  the  Sheriff  wished  the  late  Chief  Justice  much  joy. 
Forster  said  he  hoped  the  late  Judge  would  not  think  the  worst 
of  him  for  setting  up  against  him,  to  which  the  Judge  replied 
he  believed  he  was  put  upon  it  against  his  inclinations,  but  that 
he  was  highly  blamable,  and  who  did  or  should  know  better  for 
putting  the  Sheriff,  who  was  a  stranger  and  ignorant  upon  such 
matters,  upon  making  so  violent  an  attempt  upon  the  liberty  of 
the  people,  which  would  expose  him  to  ruin  if  he  were  worth 
10,000  pounds,  if  the  people  aggrieved  should  commence  suit 
against  him.  The  people  made  a  loud  huzza,  which  the  late  Chief 
Judge  blamed  very  much,  as  what  he  thought  not  right.  Forster 
replied  he  took  no  notice  of  what  the  common  people  did,  since 
Mr.  Morris  did  not  put  them  upon  the  doing  of  it.  The  inden- 
tures being  sealed  the  whole  body  of  Electors  waited  on  their 
new  Representative  to  his  lodgings  with  trumpets  sounding  and 
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violins  playing,  and  in  a  little  time  took  their  leave  of  him,  and 
thus  ended  the  election  to  the  general  satisfaction.' 

The  election  of  Mr.  Morris  caused  great  rejoicing  in  New  York 
city,  and  when,  on  the  31st  of  October,  he  landed  in  that  place 
he  was  saluted  by  a  general  fire  of  the  guns  from  the  merchant 
vessels  lying  in  the  harbor,  and  was  ' '  received  by  great  numbers 
of  the  most  considerable  merchants  and  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
and  by  them  with  loud  acclamations  of  the  people  as  he  walked 
the  streets,  conducted  to  the  Black  Horse  Tavern  (northwest 
corner  of  Smith,  now  William  street,  and  Garden  street,  now 
Exchange  place),  where  a  handsome  entertainment  was  prepared 
for  him  at  the  charge  of  the  Gentlemen  who  received  him,  and 
in  the  middle  of  one  side  of  the  room  was  fixed  a  tablet  with 
golden  Capitals,  "King  George,  Liberty  and  Law.' 

Another  notable  election  was  that  held  in  1775,  of  the  two 
Manors  of  Westchester  County.  The  actors  of  the  former  scene 
had  passed  away,  but  their  descendants  were  still  arrayed  in 
opposition,  battling  for  important  issues.  In  the  third  genera- 
tion the  heirs  of  the  former  lords  led  their  respective  tenantry 
and  partisans,  Col.  Lewis  Morris  on  the  one  side  and  Col.  Fred- 
erick Phillipse  on  the  other.  The  question  was  whether  the 
colony  should  be  represented  in  full  in  the  Second  Continental 
Congress,  about  to  assemble  in  Philadelphia.  The  people  of 
Westchester  County  were  therefore  called  to  meet  on  April  11 
at  White  Plains,  to  select  delegates  to  the  New  York  Provincial 
Congress,  or  else  refuse  to  do  so.  The  Royalists,  or  "Friends 
of  the  Government,"  under  Phillipse,  were  defeated.  The  news 
of  the  result  of  the  election  in  Westchester  County  was  received 
with  rejoicing  all  over  the  country,  and  when  news  was  brought 
of  the  action  of  the  White  Plains  convention  the  church  bells 
of  New  York  city  rang  out  peals  of  joy.  The  White  Plains 
convention  was  held  a  week  before  the  battle  of  White  Plains. 
The  next  year  Col.  Lewis  Morris  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

It  was  Col.  Lewis  Morris  who  presided  over  the  people's 
mass  meeting  held  in  the  Court  House,  White  Plains,  imme- 
diately after  news  had  been  received  of  the  battles  of  Lexing- 
ton and  Concord.  He  urged  the  patriotic  citizens  of  West- 
Chester  County  to  declare  themselves  on  the  side  of  those  who 
denounced  the  course  Parliament  had  pursued  in  opposing  Eng- 
lish subjects  in  America,  and  to  come  out  boldly  in  favor  of 
immediate  separation  and  armed  revolution.  The  meeting  acted 
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in  accordance  with  Col.  Morris'  suggestions,  and  decided  for 
all  time  where  Westchester  County  would  stand  during  the  com- 
ing struggle— committed  to  the  patriotic  cause.  The  meeting 
further  elected  Col.  Morris  as  a  delegate  to  the  first  Continental 
Congress  to  convene  in  Philadelphia,  and  thus  he  became  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 

The  New  York  city  subway  railroad  system  was  completed  and 
put  in  operation  October  31,  1906. 


The  recent  act  authorizing  the  condemnation  of  lands  in  pro- 
ceedings to  enable  New  York  city  to  increase  its  water  supply, 
was  passed  in  1905. 

Westchester  County,  or  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  is  to  be 
used  for  storage  of  the  vast  quantities  of  water  necessary  for  the 
use  of  residents  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Reservoirs  of  great 
capacity  will  be  found  in  many  sections  in  the  northern  and 
middle  sections  of  the  County,  and  even  as  far  south  as  Yonkers. 
Here  is  where  the  Croton  water  is  stored,  and  here  will  be  stored 
the  water  brought  down  from  the  Catskills.  New  and  extensive 
reservoirs  are  being  constructed  in  readiness  to  receive  the  new 
supply. 

A  huge  aqueduct,  like  a  railroad  tunnel,  is  to  be  built  under- 
neath the  city  of  New  York,  the  first  to  be  constructed  under  a 
large  city,  to  run  seventeen  and  a  half  miles  through  the  heart 
of  the  big  city.  It  will  run  far  below  the  levels  of  any  subway. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  will  be  no  less  than  $25,000,000.  It 
is  necessary  to  bore  through  solid  rock,  as  the  walls  must  resist 
a  tremendous  volume  of  water  which  will  come  down  from  the 
Catskills,  ninety-six  miles  away,  with  the  force  of  a  Niagara. 


On  Good  Friday,  April  14,  1865,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  assassinated,  in  Ford's  Theater,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  The  forty-sixth  anniversary  of  this  sad  event 
occurred  on  Good  Friday  in  1911;  a  similar  anniversary  had  not 
fallen  upon  a  Good  Friday  SI&EB  1876,  and  it  will  not  again 
\mtil  1922. 
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Reference  is  made  of  the  remarkable  coincidences  in  the  lives 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  became  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  Jefferson  Davis,  who  became  President  of  the  so-called 
Confederate  States,  and  opponents  during  the  Civil  War.  Both 
were  born  in  Kentucky.  Lincoln  in  1809,  Davis  in  1808,  mak- 
ing them  nearly  of  the  same  age.  Both  removed  from  their 
native  State  in  their  childhood.  Lincoln  to  the  Northwest,  Davis 
to  the  Southwest.  Lincoln  was  a  captain  of  volunteers  and 
Davis  a  second  lieutenant  of  regulars  in  the  Black  Hawk  War 
of  1832.  They  began  their  political  careers  the  same  year, 
1844,  Lincoln  being  a  Presidential  Elector  for  Clay  and  Davis 
for  Polk.  They  were  elected  to  Congress  about  the  same  time, 
1845  and  1846.  They  were  called  to  preside  over  their  respec- 
tive governments  the  same  year  and  within  a  few  days;  Davis 
over  the  Confederate  States,  February  8,  1861,  and  Lincoln  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  on  March  4,  1861. 

Davis,  previous  to  the  organization  of  the  Confederacy,  was 
Secretary  of  War  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Pierce,  and  served 
his  State  as  a  United  States  Senator.  Lincoln  also  aspired  to 
be  a  United  States  Senator,  but  was  defeated  by  Douglas,  after 
an  heroic  fight. 


Congress,  in  the  year  1885,  passed  an  act  fixing  the  Presi- 
dential succession.  In  case  of  the  removal,  death,  resignation, 
or  inability  of  both  the  President  and  Vice-President,  then  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  act  as  President  until  the  disability  of 
the  President  or  Vice-President  is  removed  or  a  President  is 
elected.  If  there  be  no  Secretary  of  State,  then  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  will  act;  and  the  remainder  of  the  order  of 
succession  is  as  follows:  The  Secretary  of  War,  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Postmaster-General,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  The  acting  President  must,  upon  taking 
office,  convene  Congress,  if  not  at  the  time  in  session,  in  extra- 
ordinary session,  giving  twenty  days'  notice.  This  act  applies 
only  to  such  Cabinet  officers  as  shall  have  been  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  and  are  eligible  under  the  Constitution  to  the 
Presidency. 


POLITICAL  PARTIES  AND  THEIR  ORIGIN. 

In  dealing  with  the  biographical  annals  of  the  County,  with 
men  of  affairs,  this  publication  has  entered  the  political  life 
of  Nation,  State  and  Community. 

Politics  is  here  spoken  of  in  its  broadest  sense,  meaning  the 
science  of  government.  Politics  as  it  deals  with  the  question 
of  statecraft  and  the  regulation  of  the  public  affairs  of  the 
Nation,  the  preservation  of  its  safety,  peace  and  prosperity,  the 
defense  of  its  rights  and  territory  from  foreign  control  and 
conquest,  and  the  increase  of  its  own  strength  and  resources. 
One  who  is  well  versed  in  this  science  is  a  politician  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word.  The  term  politician,  as  just  denned, 
is  synonymous  with  that  of  statesman. 

The  existence  of  at  least  two  political  parties  is  believed  to 
be  required  under  our  form  of  government;  as  it  is,  apparently, 
necessary  that  citizens  range  themselves  on  one  side  or  the 
other  in  discussion  of  political  questions  that  generally  develop 
differences  of  opinion,  even  upon  the  simplest  governmental 
propositions. 

A  good  citizen  will  familiarize  himself  with  politics  concern- 
ing his  country.     To  become  conversant  with  politics  does  not 
require  making  politics  a  business  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
vocations,  and  becoming  classified  as  a  "  Practical  Politician,' 
a  title  much  abused. 

It  has  been  urged,  and  properly  too,  that  the  man  endowed 
with  the  elective  franchise  who  does  not  exercise  the  same, 
should  have  the  privilege  of  voting  taken  from  him.  There 
are  some  of  this  sort,  we  regret  to  say,  who  will  not  vote 
at  a  political  election,  because  they  are  fearful  that  asso- 
ciation with  politics  might  prove  contaminating.  Should  not 
the  franchise  be  taken  from  them  that  they  be  freed  from 
temptation  ? 

The  right  of  voting  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  prerogatives 
of  citizenship,  and  the  duty  of  voting  and  taking  part  in  public 
affairs  should  never  be  neglected  by  patriotic  citizens. 

Such,  who  might  be  voters  and  take  part  in  the  civic  life,  if 
they  desire  to  be  good  citizens,  are  often  the  loudest  in  lament- 
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ing  over  what  they  term  a  fact  that  "  the  best  men  are  not 
elected  to  public  office.'  In  this  connection  the  question  might 
be  asked,  what  have  they  done  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of 
affairs?  Are  they  willing  to  accept  a  public  trust,  to  devote 
valuable  time  to  the  service  of  their  fellow  citizens,  that  better 
conditions  may  be  inaugurated?  Does  not  the  unjust  criticism 
of  public  officials  furnish  cause  for  "  the  higher  grade  '  of 
citizens  being  reluctant  about  accepting  public  positions,  and 
subjecting  themselves  to  the  too  common  suspicion  that  an 
official  becomes  such  owing  to  a  desire  for  private  gain  or  to 
commit  some  flagrant  wrong? 

As  has  been  wisely  said,  an  official  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
superior  in  tone  to  the  community  which  has  elected  him  as  its 
representative. 

Would  not  the  way  to  better  conditions  be  found  in  stopping 
fault  finding  and  in  the  enlistment  of  every  good  citizen  in  the 
work  of  securing  faithful  discharge  of  public  trusts?  Let  not 
your  excuse  be,  "  other  people's  business  is  not  my  business.' 
That  laws  be  observed  and  good  citizenship  prevail,  that  the 
protection  of  your  family  and  the  peace  of  your  neighbor  be 
maintained,  should  prove  incentive  enough  for  the  average  man 
taking  interest  in  public  affairs. 

President  Butler  of  Columbia  College,  in  a  recent  address, 
said :  "If  the  decent  people  of  America  would  begin  to-morrow 
to  do  things  which  their  private  beliefs  and  their  public  pro- 
fessions require,  the  sum  total  of  the  world's  comfort  and 
happiness  would  be  marvelously  increased  before  sunset.  Let 
us  put  a  bounty  on  good  citizenship  by  giving  to  it  great 
influence,  by  rendering  it  high  honor,  and  by  holding  it  in 
incomparable  esteem.  Let  these  standards  be  set  early  in  the 
home  and  in  the  school.  Before  all  else,  keep  the  inspiring 
maxim,  liberty  under  law,  before  every  American  child,  and 
as  he  grows  in  power  of  appreciation  see  that  he  understands 
what  it  means  and  involves. 

The  perpetuation  of  democracy  depends  upon  the  existence 
in  the  people  of  that  habit  of  will  which  is  justice.  Liberty 
under  law  is  the  process  for  attaining  justice  which  has  thus 
far  been  most  successful  among  civilized  men.  The  call  to 
citizenship  is  a  call  to  the  exercise  of  liberty  under  law,  a  call 
to  the  limitation  of  liberty  by  law,  and  a  call  to  the  pursuit  of 
justice,  not  only  for  one's  self,  but  for  others. " 
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A  good,  law-abiding  citizen  will  take  interest  in  public  affairs 
that  he  may  aid  in  upholding  law,  and  secure  liberty  and  justice, 
not  only  for  himself,  but  for  others. 

Governor  Hadley,  of  Missouri,  in  an  address  recently  deliv- 
ered before  the  Missouri  University  Alumni  Association,  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  school  of  politics. 

"  When  I  was  in  school  I  was  taught  not  to  run  for  office,' 
said  he.  ' '  That  is  the  reason  I  moved  to  Missouri,  for  I  thought 
I  would  be  immune  here.  The  university  should  be  kept  out 
of  partisan  politics.  I  should  add  another  school  to  your  great 
university,  a  school  of  politics.  I  would  put  at  the  head  of  it 
the  most  experienced  and  most  proficient  politician  in  the  State. 
I  would  choose  a  high-minded  and  an  honest  man,  one  who 
places  principle  above  party  and  righteousness  above  success. 
Politics  is  an  honorable  and  can  be  an  honest  calling.' 

Citizens  living  under  a  popular  form  of  government  should 
be  interested  in  politics  and  public  questions,  that  an  enlightened 
public  opinion  may  be  created  and  maintained  which  will  correct 
the  faults  of  government,  guide  the  acts  of  public  officials  and 
counteract  the  evils  which  are  likely  to  result  from  dishonest 
or  incompetent  management  of  public  affairs. 

Differences  of  opinion  on  political  questions  create  divisions 
in  the  large  body  of  electors.  From  the  formation  of  a  union 
of  those,  whose  opinions  are  similar,  is  born  what  we  know  as 
political  parties.  The  mission  of  the  political  party,  as  gen- 
erally understood,  is  to  secure  the  ascendency  of  their  party 
ideas  and  the  election  to  public  office  of  candidates  who  will 
carry  out  a  particular  political  policy.  Political  party  man- 
agement is  directed  by  leaders,  or  what  is  familiarly  known  as 
1  the  organization,'  in  every  State,  county,  city  and  munici- 
pality throughout  the  country. 

As  a  general  rule,  each  of  the  political  parties  endeavor  to 
nominate  for  public  office  men  of  recognized  worth  and  integ- 
rity; men  with  unblemished  reputations  in  the  community 
where  they  have  been  long  known,  and,  in  many  instances, 
where  they  have  resided  for  a  life  time.  Against  whom  it  is 
believed  not  one  word  detrimental  to  his  private  or  public  char- 
acter could  be  uttered.  Yet,  after  the  nomination  most  scan- 
dalous stories  are  put  in  circulation  picturing  nominees  of  all 
parties  as  the  most  disreputable  and  undesirable  citizens  that 
could  be  found.  That  these  circulated  stories  are  proven  to 
be  the  basest  kind  of  falsehoods,  manufactured  for  political 
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effect,  does  not  make  it  more  gratifying  to  the  candidate  who 
finds  he  has  little  redress  against  moral  assassins.  Perhaps  the 
utterance  of  untruths  is  expected  to  be  excused  on  the  score  of 
"  campaign  hysteria.'  There  is  no  excuse  to  be  accepted  for 
it.  Those  who  instigate  criminal  libel,  who  mistake  freedom 
of  expression  for  license,  are  striking  at  the  very  basis  of  our 
political  system,  and  drastic  means  of  punishment  should  be 
provided. 

EARLY  ORGANIZATION  OF  PARTIES. 

The  formation  of  political  parties  commenced  with  the  first 
session  of  Congress  held  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
and  the  discussion  of  questions  of  taxation  developed  the  issue 
upon  which  citizens  divided.  We  have  seen  that  the  failure  of 
government  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  was  due  largely 
to  the  fact  that  the  general  government  had  no  power  to  raise 
money  by  taxation.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  first  problems 
which  presented  itself  to  the  new  government  was  to  devise 
a  system  of  taxation  which  would  secure  sufficient  revenue  to 
meet  the  expense  of  government,  and  at  the  same  time  would 
not  prove  too  burdensome  to  an  impoverished  people. 

Alexander  Hamilton  was  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  upon  him  devolved  the  duty  of  solving  the  problem.  The 
task  was  a  delicate  one,  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  citizens 
had  seriously  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  because 
they  feared  that  taxation  under  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  excessive  and  ruinous  to  citizens  already  overburdened  with 
local  taxes. 

The  methods  of  taxation  introduced  by  Hamilton  were  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  system  now  in  vogue,  viz.,  duties  on 
imported  goods  and  internal  revenue  taxes  upon  a  few  articles 
of  domestic  production,  such  as  whiskey  and  tobacco.  The 
system  of  direct  taxation,  by  levying  a  duty  on  imported  goods, 
excited  no  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  citizen,  because  it  is 
a  tax  which  is  paid  in  the  form  of  an  enhanced  price  placed 
upon  the  imported  goods.  This  method  of  taxation  has  been 
constantly  in  use  as  a  means  of  raising  a  national  revenue, 
solely  because  the  people  who  pay  the  taxes  do  not  realize  that 
they  are  doing  so,  and  consequently  make  no  complaint  of  the 
burdens  of  taxation. 

The  individual,  when  he  considers  his  tax  relations  with  the 
government,  may  realize  that  the  government  taxes  the  blanket 
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he  is  wrapped  up  in  when  he  is  born.  It  taxes  the  lumber  in 
the  roof  that  covers  his  head.  It  taxes  the  food  that  he  eats, 
the  clothes  that  he  wears,  the  coffin  in  which  he  is  buried  and 
the  humble  gravestone  that  bids  him  rest  in  peace  with  the 
hope  of  a  glorious  resurrection. 

The  system  .of  internal  revenue  taxation  devised  by  Hamilton 
provoked  serious  opposition  from  the  outset,  which  culminated 
in  the  Whiskey  Rebellion  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  This  insur- 
rection was  quelled  by  the  Federal  Army,  and  thereafter  the 
opposition  adopted  the  more  reasonable  methods  of  discussion 
to  accomplish  its  objects. 

The  measures  recommended  to  Congress  by  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton covered  a  variety  of  subjects  bearing  upon  the  policy  to 
be  pursued  by  the  new  government,  such  as  the  raising  and 
collection  of  revenue,  estimates  of  the  income  and  expenditures 
of  the  government,  the  regulation  of  the  currency,  navigation 
laws,  the  Post  Office  Department  and  the  public  lands.  Dealing 
more  particularly  with  the  financial  policy  of  the  government, 
he  devised  the  system  of  taxation  already  mentioned,  made  an 
exhaustive  report  upon  the  public  credit,  wherein  he  prepared 
a  plan  for  refunding  and  finally  paying  the  entire  indebtedness 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  debts  contracted  by  the 
different  States  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  these  measures  presented  by 
Hamilton  were  adopted  without  serious  discussion,  though  finally 
enacted  as  laws,  forming  a  comprehensive  system  of  public 
policy.  This,  at  times,  bitter  discussion  in  debates  created  a 
feeling  that  finally  resulted  in  the  formation  of  two  well-defined 
and  compact  political  parties. 

During  President  Washington's  administration  the  leadership 
of  the  opposition  to  Hamilton  and  his  measures  was  bestowed 
on  Thomas  Jefferson,  also  a  member  of  Washington's  cabinet, 
as  Secretary  of  State,  about  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1791. 
This  opposition  to  the  Hamilton  policy  was  based  chiefly  upon 
the  theory  that  Congress  did  not  have  power  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  enact  the  measures  which  Hamilton  recommended. 
The  government  of  the  United  States  possesses  only  those  specific 
powers  which  are  enumerated  in  the  Constitution.  When  it  is 
first  proposed  that  the  government  shall  exercise  a  particular 
power,  the  question  is  always  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  will  permit. 
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As  it  was  when  Secretary  Hamilton  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  bank,  his  opponents  contended  that  the 
power  to  enact  such  a  law  was  not  granted  by  the  Constitution. 
Hamilton  and  his  friends  met  this  argument  by  asserting  that 
in  addition  to  the  powers  expressly  enumerated  in  the  Consti- 
tution, the  government  has  certain  implied  powers;  as  example, 
they  cited  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  gives  to 
Congress  authority  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  powers  delegated  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment, which  is  sometimes  called  the  elastic  clause  of  the 
Constitution. 

Ever  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  Congress  has 
had  power  to  levy  direct  taxes  if  it  pleases,  subject  only  to  the 
restrictions  that  they  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States 
according  to  population.  As  a  matter  of  public  policy,  how- 
ever, Congress  has  never  exercised  this  power.  The  effect  of 
popular  sentiment  upon  the  taxing  powers  of  Congress  is  stated 
with  exceptional  force  by  United  States  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Harlan  in  his  recent  dissenting  opinion  in  the  income-tax  case. 
He  says :  '  *  Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  apportion 
among  the  States,  upon  the  basis  simply  of  their  population, 
taxation  of  personal  property  or  of  incomes,  would  tend  to 
arouse  such  indignation  among  the  freemen  of  America  that  it 
would  never  be  repeated.'  In  other  words,  the  taxing  power 
of  Congress  has  to  be  exercised  in  accordance  with  the  sentiment 
of  the  American  people. 

Congress  recently,  in  1908,  levied  an  excise  tax  upon  the  net 
income  of  all  corporations  doing  business  in  the  United  States 

In  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  and  during  the  Spanish- Ameri 
can  War,  Congress  enacted  what  was  termed  a  stamp-tax,  tc 
raise  money  to  defray  current  expenses  of  the  Government 
revenues  received  from  other  sources  proving  inadequate. 

Contests  in  early  Congresses  over  what  was  termed  Constitu 
tional  questions  were  always  spirited,  and  sometimes,  probably, 
very  bitter. 

Representatives  of  the  Nation  in  those  days  were  patriotic, 
above  desire  for  personal  gain  or  advantage,  seeking  first  the 
welfare  of  their  country,  for  which  many  of  them  had  made 
personal  sacrifices;  they  were  able,  strong,  sincere. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  in  leading  the  forces  opposing  that  remark- 
able young  leader  Alexander  Hamilton,  was  aided  by  Randolph 
Attorney-General  in  Washington's  Cabinet,  and  James  Madison 
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who  later,  like  Jeff erson,  became  a  President  of  the  United  States. 
Hamilton  would,  more  than  probably,  have  reached  that  high 
office  had  it  not  been  for  his  untimely  death  at  the  hands  of  one 
who  dared  to  question  his  bravery. 

The  discussions  between  Hamilton  and  his  allies  on  one  side 
and  Jefferson  and  Madison  and  their  supporters  on  the  other, 
are  said  to  have  been  the  most  brilliant  ever  heard  in  the 
Nation's  legislative  bodies. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  people  began  ranging  themselves 
on  one  side  or  on  the  other,  and  a  result  was  the  formation  of 
two  political  parties,  representing  two  theories  as  to  proper 
construction  of  the  Constitution.  One  of  these  parties,  of  which 
Hamilton  was  the  leading  representative,  favored  what  has  been 
termed  a  * '  loose  ' '  construction  of  the  Constitution,  giving  the 
government  extensive  implied  powers.  This  was  called  the 
Federalist  party.  The  followers  of  the  other  party  contended 
for  a  "  strict  '  construction  of  the  Constitution,  allowing  the 
general  government  to  exercise  only  the  powers  which  had  been 
granted  to  it  in  specific  terms.  Jefferson  was  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  this  latter  party,  which  was  first  called  the  Anti-Fed- 
eralist party,  and  then,  within  a  few  years,  the  Republican- 
Democratic  party. 

Since  then  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  been  divided 
principally  into  two  parties  along  practically  the  same  lines, 
although  the  names  of  the  parties  have  changed  from  time  to 
time.  The  Federalist  party  retained  that  name  until  1828, 
when,  until  1832,  it  was  known  as  the  National  Republican 
party.  In  the  latter  year  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Whig 
party,  which  declared  for  Protection  of  Home  Industry,  National 
Internal  Improvements,  etc.  The  Whig  party  name  continued 
until  1854,  when  it,  or  a  part  of  it,  adopted  the  name  of  Repub- 
lican party,  the  designation  it  bears  to-day.  In  1856,  at  a 
convention  held  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  the  name  Republican  was 
generally  adopted  by  this  party.  The  party  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son held  on  to  the  name  Republican-Democratic  until  1828, 
when  the  name  Democratic  was  adopted,  and  is  the  name  by 
which  the  party  is  known  at  present. 

In  1843  there  sprung  up  what  was  known  as  the  ' '  American  ' 
party,  familiarly  characterized  as  the  ' '  Know-Nothing  '   party. 
It  had  its  origin  in  New  York  city  and  spread  to  other  large 
cities.     The  party  first  assumed  the  shape  of  a  secret  order, 
hostile  in  profession  to  foreign  domination,  and  in  effect  to  the 
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naturalization  of  immigrants  until  after  a  residence  in  this 
country  twenty-one  years,  the  time  a  native  born  has  to  serve 
before  he  reaches  his  majority  and  becomes  eligible  to  vote. 
This  party  was  at  first  confined  to  the  larger  cities,  but  in  the 
early  fifties  its  influence  had  extended  and  achieved  temporary 
triumphs  in  many  southern  and  eastern  states.  Many  who  had 
been  prominent  as  leaders  in  the  Whig  party  had  gone  into  the 
American  party.  In  1855  the  American  party  came  within  a 
few  votes  of  carrying  New  York  State  and  controlling  the 
State  Legislature.  In  1856  this  party  nominated  as  its  candi- 
date for  President  of  the  United  States,  Millard  Fillmore,  of  this 
State,  who  had  been  Vice-President  elected  on  the  Whig  ticket, 
and  who  had  served  as  President,  filling  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  President  Taylor.  In  this  latter  election  the 
American  party  made  such  a  poor  showing,  carrying  only  one 
State,  Maryland,  that  it  went  gradually  down,  dwindling  until 
its  members  had  been  fully  absorbed  into  one  or  the  other  of 
the  great  rival  parties. 

During  the  present  year  (1911)  a  Republican  statesman  of 
national  fame,  on  being  asked  his  views  as  to  the  possibilities 
of  the  formation  of  a  new  political  party,  such  as  the  so-called 
"  New  Nationalists,"  growing  out  of  the  present  dissensions  in 
the  older  party  ranks,  replied,  "  I  have  little  faith  or  belief 
in  these  announcements  of  the  birth  of  new  political  parties 
through  man-made  agencies.  New  parties  grow  and  develop 
because  they  are  started  from  the  seed  of  an  issue.  Issues 
make  political  parties,  not  men.  It  is  no  more  possible  for 
one  man  to  plan  and  create  a  party  than  it  is  to  bridge  the 
Atlantic.  No,  not  for  one  man  nor  ten  men,  nor  ten  thousand 
men,  to  form  a  new  party.  These  new  parties  come  and  they 
go.  They  spring  up  in  the  night  and  are  chased  away  by  a 
sunrise.  Many  of  them  have  been  seen  to  come  and  go  within 
the  last  fifty  years." 

In  1864  there  was  an  attempt  by  some  of  the  strongest 
men  in  the  Republican  party  to  form  a  newer  party  right  in 
the  furnace  heat  of  the  Rebellion.  They  met  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  They  had  conferences  and  they  even  went  so  far  as 
to  nominate  for  President  John  C.  Fremont,  who  had  been  the 
Republican  party  candidate  for  President  in  1856;  but  this 
new  party  did  not  even  live  until  election  day.' 

Then  came  the  Liberal  Republican  movement  of  1872.  That 
was  the  year  I  came  to  Congress.  That  movement  failed  of 
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fruition,  although  it  took  no  less  personages  than  David  Davis 
and  Gov.  Trumbull  of  Illinois  and  Gen.  Nathaniel  P.  Banks  out 
of  the  Republican  party  and  they  made  Greeley  their  nominee. ' 

"  The  defeat  of  Greeley  was  the  death  knell  of  the  Liberal 
Eepublican  party.' 

"  The  same  year  another  political  party,  calling  itself  the 
Greenback  party,  came  into  existence,  and  tried  to  nominate 
the  most  esteemed  philanthropist  Peter  Cooper  for  the  Presi- 
dency. ' 

"  The  Greenbackers  came  to  the  front  again  in  1876  and 
figured  in  a  small  way  in  the  campaign  of  1880.  Then  we  had 
the  Populist  movement,  that  lived  and  died  and  went  the  way 
of  the  others. 

'  No,  there  won't  be  a  new  party  until  there  is  a  new  issue, 
and  there  is  not  a  new  issue  to-day.  Of  course,  the  Prohibi- 
tionists, we  always  have  them  with  us.  They  will  hardly  reach 
the  proportions  of  a  new  party.  They  have  been  trying  too 
long  for  the  distance  they  have  gotten  thus  far.' 

CHOOSING  A  PRESIDENT. 

The  question  as  to  "  who  shall  be  chosen  the  first  President  " 
of  the  new  Republic,  was  one  of  the  many  difficult  problems 
that  confronted  the  early  day  patriots,  the  young  nation's  best 
friends,  and  proved  to  be  a  matter  of  serious  concern.  As 
natural  to  be  supposed,  there  were  many  willing  to  serve  the 
public  in  the  capacity  of  President,  and  in  this  respect  human 
nature  was  in  that  former  period  very  much  as  it  is  to-day, 
Many  call,  but  few  are  wanted. 

General  Washington  was  the  first  choice  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. He  had,  however,  on  resigning  his  commission  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  announced  his  intention  of  retiring  from  public 
business,  and  had  been  with  difficulty  induced  to  act  as  a 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention.  To  abandon  his 
retirement  for  the  labors  of  the  office  of  President  was  even 
more  repugnant  to  his  wishes. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  who  had  served  his  country  most  loyally 
at  home  and  in  positions  of  great  responsibility  abroad,  was 
considered,  but  the  advanced  age  of  Franklin  rendered  it  inex- 
pedient that  he  should  be  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  nor 
is  it  possible  that  he  would  have  permitted  himself  to  be  pro- 
posed. John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  was  a  willing  candi- 
date, and  in  fact  was  the  only  apparent  candidate  against 
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Washington  or  any  one  else  in  the  field;  his  persistency  gained 
for  him  election  as  first  Vice-President, 

The  more  the  question  was  considered,  stronger  appeared  the 
necessity  of  electing  Gen.  Washington.  He  was  believed  to 
be  the  only  person  who  would  be  likely  to  unite  all  suffrages. 
The  demand  for  Washington  was  so  strong  that  even  he  himself 
could  not  overcome  it  in  any  other  way  than  by  compliance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  people.  His  repugnance  was  such  that  it 
became  necessary  that  he  should  be  strongly  urged  to  allow  his 
being  proposed  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  Prominent 
men,  whose  standing  entitled  them  to  serious  consideration, 
wrote  strong  letters  pressing  him  to  undertake  this  important 
office.  Gen.  Washington,  convinced  by  these  arguments,  no 
longer  attempted  to  shun  the  responsibilities  involved,  and  his 
name  was  proposed  to  the  electoral  college. 

His  election  followed  unanimously.  His  Cabinet  was  com- 
posed of  the  heads  of  four  departments,  Secretary  of  State, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Secretary  of  War,  and  an  Attorney- 
General.  Two  members  of  the  Cabinet,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  Edmund  Randolph,  Attorney-General, 
were,  like  the  President,  from  Virginia,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  from  New  York,  and  Henry 
Knox,  Secretary  of  War  (army  and  navy),  was  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

At  the  commencement  of  President  Washington's  first  term 
there  was  no  semblance  of  a  political  party,  but,  as  the  per- 
formance of  public  business  progressed  in  Congress,  opinions 
differed  and  men  began  to  take  sides  on  questions  occurring. 
On  the  subjects  of  credit,  of  finance,  of  an  excise,  and  of  a 
National  Bank,  the  Cabinet  of  President  Washington  was 
divided.  Jefferson,  who  held  for  a  strict  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution,  appeared  as  the  opponent  of  many  of  the  measures 
of  Hamilton,  who  favored  a  liberal  construction  of  the  Consti- 
tution. A  gradual  estrangement,  and,  finally,  a  cessation  of 
friendly  intercourse  between  them,  had  thus  arisen  (though 
later  Hamilton  did  Jefferson  a  great  service  when  opportunity 
afforded).  President  Washington  had  applied  himself  assidu- 
ously to  heal  the  breach,  but  unsuccessfully.  The  President 
reposed  perfect  reliance  in  the  integrity  and  honesty  of  purpose 
of  both ;  and  while  maintaining  most  cordial  relations,  he  appears 
to  have  determined  to  commit  himself  in  no  shape  with  a  party 
which  might  be  formed  to  sustain  the  opinions  of  either.  The 
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end  of  his  first  term  of  office  was  about  to  expire,  and  he  longed 
to  retire  to  private  life.  This  wish  was  combatted  by  members 
of  his  Cabinet.  His  retention  in  office  was  one  thing  they 
surely  agreed  upon.  Jefferson,  Hamilton  and  Randolph  each 
addressed  him  letters  expressive  of  their  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject; and,  however  various  were  their  views  and  the  reasons 
they  alleged,  they  concurred  in  urging  him  to  serve  for  a  second 
term.  His  consent  to  be  considered  as  a  candidate  was  reluc- 
tantly given,  and  he  was  elected  and  again  inaugurated. 

Up  to  this  time  little  distinction  of  party  existed,  save  that 
founded  on  the  old  difference  between  the  friends  and  the 
opponents  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  personal  popularity 
of  President  Washington,  and  the  reverence  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  would  have  rendered  any 
direct  attempt  to  oppose  his  administration  fatal  to  those  who 
made  it. 

The  debates  on  the  funded  system  and  excise,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  a  National 
Bank,  led  to  a  distinction  among  political  men  which  speedily 
caused  the  formation  of  two  great  factions,  whose  contests  con- 
tinued for  more  than  twenty  years.  Hamilton  became  the  leader 
of  the  Federal  party,  which  adopted  his  principles.  The  oppo- 
site party,  the  Anti-Federal,  later  the  Republican,  recognized 
as  its  leaders  Jefferson  and  Randolph,  of  the  President's  Cabi- 
net, and  James  Madison,  then  a  member  of  Congress,  afterward 
President. 

President  Washington  had  resolved  that  he  would  not  govern 
as  the  President  of  a  faction,  and  knew  his  power  of  making 
the  discordant  materials  of  his  Cabinet  work  together  for  the 
general  good.  Therefore  neither  of  the  opposing  parties 
assumed  the  form  of  opposition  to  him,  but  charged  what  was 
obnoxious  to  each  upon  the  leaders  of  the  other. 

President  Washington  at  all  times  friendly  with  Secretary 
Hamilton  and  to  a  considerable  degree  favoring  Hamilton's 
measures,  yet  had  the  highest  regard  for  Secretary  Jefferson 
and  other  members  of  his  Cabinet.  In  several  instances  he 
was  governed  by  the  opinions  of  Secretaries  Jefferson  and  Ran- 
dolph, contrary  to  the  advice  of  Hamilton.  When  it  came  to 
dealing  with  foreign  nations  and  upholding  the  interests  of  this 
country,  the  Cabinet  was  unanimous  in  giving  hearty  support 
to  the  President.  In  fact  in  all  cases  when  the  President  made 
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known  his  wishes  he  found  his  Cabinet  united  in  carrying  out 
his  views. 

When  Hamilton,  in  1795,  resigned  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  returned  to  New  York  and  recommenced  the 
practice  of  law,  he  retained  his  place  as  head  of  the  Federalist 
party.  He  found  that  to  make  money  necessary  for  a  proper 
existence  for  self  and  family,  he  could  not  afford  to  devote  all 
his  time  to  politics.  In  those  days  of  official  purity,  it  was  not 
yet  imagined  that  the  possession  of  a  public  trust  could  ever  be 
made  a  source  of  fortune,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  The 
salaries  were  fixed  at  the  lowest  limit  believed  to  be  compatible 
with  the  decent  support  of  the  incumbent;  (Washington  had 
urged  that  he  be  permitted  to  serve  as  President  without  salary, 
that  the  money  be  used  where  most  needed)  and  an  attempt  to 
save  from  salary  would  be  considered  saving  what  was  granted 
for  public  purposes  and  would  have  been  visited  by  contempt. 
Speculations  growing  out  of  the  opportunity  for  information 
possessed  by  the  departments  would  have  been  reckoned  crim- 
inal, if  not  within  the  strict  letter  of  the  laws,  at  least  in  the 
eye  of  the  community.  Hamilton,  however,  never  seems  to 
have  imagined  the  possibility  of  acquiring  wealth  in  the  latter 
way.  Had  this  been  his  object,  he  had  opportunities  such  as  no 
other  public  man  ever  possessed.  Jefferson  and  other  members 
of  Washington's  Cabinet  were  equally  above  suspicion  and  no 
charge  of  official  wrong  committed  was  ever  brought  against 
either. 

When  Hamilton  retired  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  after  nearly  twenty  years  of  public  service,  he  did 
so  with  less  wealth  than  when  he  had  entered  it;  and  the  neces- 
sity for  providing  a  support  for  his  family  was  his  strongest 
reason  for  resigning.  His  hopes  for  success  at  the  bar  were 
fully  realized. 

The  administration  of  Washington  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
in  1796,  and  he  had  determined  not  to  serve  a  third  term.  The 
two  great  parties  had  been  fully  developed,  and  Jefferson  had 
been  placed  at  the  head  of  that  which,  after  passing  through 
the  phases  of  Anti-Federal  and  Democratic,  had  assumed  the 
style  of  Republican.  The  opposing  party  remained  known  as 
the  Federal,  with  Hamilton  as  its  acknowledged  leader. 

John  Adams,  the  second  President,  was  credited  to  the  Federal 
party,  but  was  more  inclined  to  consider  himself  the  party  leader 
than  to  recognize  Hamilton  as  such. 
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The  administration  of  Adams  professed  to  carry  out  Wash- 
ington's "  policies.'  The  heads  of  department  under  Wash- 
ington (after  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Randolph  and  Knox  had 
resigned),  were  retained  in  office,  and  all  the  great  features  of 
the  national  policy  remained  for  a  time  unchanged.  Adams, 
however,  speedily  became  unpopular.  The  fact  that  he  had 
been  the  apparent  opponent  of  Washington  in  the  election  for 
President,  which  was  necessary,  in  the  original  form  of  the 
Constitution,  to  make  him  Vice-President,  and  the  large  majority 
by  which  he  was  chosen  as  the  successor,  seem  to  have  given 
him  an  overwhelming  estimate  of  his  personal  importance. 
Beginning  his  political  career  by  professions  of  implicit  obedi- 
ence to  the  popular  will,  he  underwent,  when  he  obtained  power, 
the  transformation  almost  certain  to  demagogues,  from  supple 
subserviency  to  arbitrary  exertion  of  authority.  Familiar  with 
the  etiquette  of  the  courts  of  Europe,  he  felt  inclined  to  mimic 
the  state  and  seclusion  of  monarchs.  The  reserve  and  distance 
of  manner,  natural  and  dignified  in  President  Washington, 
might  awe,  but  they  never  excited  resentment.  Manners  of  the 
same  description,  ingrafted  unnaturally  on  the  less  imposing 
person  of  Adams,  excited  derision  in  some,  and  roused  the  anger 
of  others.  The  sterling  honesty  of  his  purposes  was  no  com- 
pensation for  the  faults  of  his  manner.  Advantage  was  taken 
by  the  opposition  party  of  the  defects  of  his  character,  and  the 
popularity  of  his  administration  speedily  declined. 

In  one  or  more  instances  Washington  had  to  intercede  to 
prevent  Adams  making  blunders  fatal  to  his  administration. 
Instead  of  appreciating  the  kind  offices  of  the  former  President 
he  grew  jealous,  especially  when  he  realized  that  the  greater 
part  of  his  Cabinet  entertained  a  higher  respect  for  the  opinions 
of  Washington  than  for  his  own.  Further,  Adams  became 
jealous  of  Hamilton,  whom  he  considered  an  aspirant  for  the 
Presidency,  and  for  this  and  similar  foolish  reasons  he  became 
estranged  from  the  party  to  which  he  owed  his  own  elevation 
to  office.  Probably  Washington's  high  regard  for  Hamilton 
was  a  cause  of  Adams  considering  Hamilton  as  a  dangerous 
rival.  The  petty  jealousies  and  vacillating  policy  of  the  Adams 
administration  were  the  contributing  causes  of  the  decline  of  the 
Federal  party.  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was  head  of  the  party 
opposing  that  which  Adams  represented,  and  at  the  same  time 
Vice-President,  was  a  man  of  entirely  different  temperament 
from  that  of  Adams  and  shared  to  a  greater  degree  the 
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popularity  given  Washington ;  he  was  able  to  note  the  mistakes 
President  Adams  made  and  to  profit  by  Adams'  experience. 

It  was  John  Adams  who  described  New  York  politics  as  "  the 
devil's  own  incomprehensible.' 

The  leaders  of  the  Federal  party  were  guilty  of  mistakes 
made  by  many  political  leaders  since  that  early  day ;  taking  it  for 
granted  that  the  "  organization  '  is  so  strong  that  error  after 
error  committed  will  be  overlooked  by  a  *  *  long-suffering  people. ' 

The  continued  victories  which  had  been  gained  by  the  Feder- 
alists from  the  time  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Consti- 
tution assembled,  caused  them  to  forget  the  absolute  dependence 
of  our  politicians  on  popular  favor.  The  leading  Federalists 
held  themselves  aloof  from  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  thus 
gave  force  to  the  charge  of  aristocratic  feeling  which  was  urged 
against  them.  This  charge  was  reiterated  until  it  was  believed 
by  many,  and  alienated  the  yeomanry  of  the  country  from 
Adams'  administration.  Another  cause  was  the  levying  of 
special  tax  for  warlike  preparations;  among  these  taxes  was 
that  of  stamps,  which  was  adroitly  coupled  by  the  opposing 
party  with  the  similar  measure  that,  when  enacted  by  the  British 
Parliament,  had  operated  as  one  of  the  prominent  causes  of  the 
Revolutionary  struggle. 

Finally,  two  laws  were  passed  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the 
people,  the  one  imposing  penalties  on  political  writers,  and 
creating  the  crime  of  sedition;  the  other  placing  the  personal 
liberty  of  emigrants  at  the  disposal  of  the  executive.  By  these 
acts  many  of  those  who  had  swelled  the  Federal  majorities 
became  alienated,  and  if  they  did  not  join  their  strength  to  the 
Republican-Democratic  party,  withdrew  their  support  from  the 
administration. 

The  death  of  Washington  might  also  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  strength  of  the  Federal  party. 
We  have  here  spoken  of  that  prudence  which  held  the  balance 
between  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  that,  while  he  may  have 
adopted  the  views  of  one,  he  gave  to  the  others  no  just  cause 
of  offense.  After  his  retirement  from  office,  Washington  was 
not  specially  active  in  public  affairs;  he  had  by  no  public  act, 
save  the  acceptance  of  the  command  of  the  provisional  army 
which  it  was  thought  best  to  organize  to  be  in  readiness  in  case 
of  need,  given  support  to  the  administration  of  Adams ;  at  times 
it  seemed  as  if  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  policy  of  Adams  was 
such  that  it  appears  possible  that  he  might  have  been  induced 
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to  stand  again  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  He  was  still 
in  the  vigor  of  his  faculties,  and  little  impaired  in  personal 
activity ;  and  the  convictions  of  the  danger  to  which  the  country 
was  exposed  from  the  prevalence  of  the  principles  of  the  French 
Kevolutionists  were  such  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  might 
again  have  left  his  beloved  retirement,  could  he  have  been 
satisfied  that  by  so  doing  he  would  have  again  become  the  ruler 
of  a  nation,  not  the  head  of  a  political  party. 

The  consummate  prudence  and  political  tact  of  Jefferson 
prevented  the  forebodings  of  Washington  from  being  realized. 
The  funded  debt  was  not  meddled  with;  the  National  Bank  was 
not  only  left  undisturbed,  but  continued  as  the  fiscal  agent  of 
the  government;  a  dignified  policy  relative  to  foreign  powers 
was  maintained,  and  the  measures  enacted  during  Washington's 
administration,  and  dear  to  him,  were  not  interfered  with. 
Jefferson  even  studiously  avoided  the  exercise  of  his  Constitu- 
tional powers  of  removal  from  office  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
rewarding  his  political  adherents. 

Such  was  the  number  of  seceders  from  the  Federal  party 
after  the  death  of  Washington,  that  their  opponents  resolved 
to  adopt  the  bold  policy  of  running  two  candidates  in  order  to 
secure  the  election  of  a  Vice-President,  and  thus,  although  a 
choice  by  the  electoral  colleges  was  not  effected,  the  two  candi- 
dates of  the  Republican-Democratic  party  were  brought  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  claims  apparently  equal.  In 
the  vote  of  this  body  by  States,  it  soon  appeared  that  the 
Federal  members  had  it  in  their  power  to  determine  which  of 
the  two,  Thomas  Jefferson  or  Aaron  Burr,  should  be  chosen 
President  to  succeed  Adams.  Many  violent  Federal  partisans 
were  inclined  to  throw  a  brand  of  discord  into  the  Republican- 
Democratic  party,  by  conferring  the  dignity  upon  Burr,  who 
even  at  that  time  was  considered  a  demagogue,  a  political  adven- 
turer who  would  serve  only  his  own  ends  regardless  of  the 
interests  of  others  more  patriotic.  At  this  time  Burr  was 
accused  of  intriguing  with  opponents  of  his  party  to  secure 
preferment  for  himself.  It  is  reliably  stated  that  Hamilton, 
whom  the  death  of  Washington  had  placed  in  the  first  rank  of 
the  Federal  party,  was  responsible  for  the  defeat  of  Burr,  as 
he  interfered  to  prevent  the  votes  of  his  friends  being  cast  for 
that  gentleman.  And  this  action  on  the  part  of  Hamilton  con- 
tributed to  the  ill-feeling  between  Hamilton  and  Burr  that  led 
to  the  killing  of  the  former  by  the  latter. 
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For  Jefferson,  Hamilton  had  no  affection,  nor  did  he  believe 
in  the  honesty  of  his  views ;  but  he  knew  that  he  would  at  least 
be  governed  by  the  prescribed  forms  of  legislation,  and  that  the 
alterations  which  his  advent  might  cause  in  the  policy  of  the 
government  would  be  in  conformity  with  the  letter  of  the 
Constitution,  and  directed  by  the  sanctions  of  legal  enactment. 

The  success  of  Jefferson  embittered  Burr,  and  roused  his  most 
violent  nature.  He  appears  to  have  ascribed  the  disappoint- 
ment he  felt,  but  did  not  venture  openly  to  avow,  to  Hamilton. 

Burr*  had,  like  Hamilton,  been  commissioned  at  Peekskill  by 
Gen.  Washington,  but  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  career  in 
the  army  had  been  excluded  from  the  military  family  of  Wash- 
ington on  account  of  his  open  profligacy,  and  he  had  seen 
Hamilton  occupying  the  station  to  which  he  had  aspired.  Pro- 
fessional rivalry  had  existed  between  them  at  the  New  York 
bar,  and  while,  in  point  of  mere  talent,  they  ranked  as  equals, 
Burr  saw  that  the  universally  admitted  purity  of  Hamilton's 
character  gave  him  an  ascendancy  against  which  it  was  vain 
to  strive.  All  these  causes  united  excited  in  the  breast  of 
Burr  a  vindictive  spirit,  the  more  furious  in  consequence  of 
the  necessity  of  repressing  it. 

The  violence  of  party  politics  was  far  from  being  abated 
by  the  election  of  Jefferson  to  the  Presidency.  Hamilton  was 
called  upon  to  reorganize  the  Federal  party  and  put  it  on 
fighting  basis  to  contend  with  Jefferson's  administration;  he 
gave  to  the  cause  of  his  party  the  aid  of  his  powerful  pen,  and 
succeeded  in  restoring  the  unity  of  the  Federal  party,  which 
had  been  impaired  by  the  impolitic  acts  of  Adams.  The  admin- 
istration party  retorted  by  attacks  upon  Hamilton's  political 
character,  and  the  principles  of  government  which  they  accused 
him  and  his  party  of  maintaining. 

The  excitement  was  such  that  the  younger  members  of  either 
party  could  not  be  restrained  to  the  weapons  of  argument,  but 
sought  each  other's  blood.  The  eldest  son  of  Hamilton,  who 
had  just  reached  man's  estate,  was  one  of  the  first  victims  of 
this  spirit.  Excited  by  the  attacks  which  were  continually 
uttered  against  the  principles  of  his  father,  he  singled  out  and 
insulted  the  author  of  a  public  address,  in  which  the  language 
of  the  party,  ascribing  a  desire  of  monarchial  government  and 

*  Col.  Burr  was  assigned  to  command  a  Westchester  militia  regiment, 
stationed  so  as  to  protect  the  lower  end  of  the  County.  He  served  with 
Army  four  years.  After  retiring  from  the  Army  he  resided  for  a  time  in 
Morrisania. 
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the  establishment  of  an  aristocracy  to  the  Federalists,  had  been 
adopted  with  the  rashness  of  youth  and  the  ardor  of  convic- 
tion. A  hostile  meeting  at  Hoboken  was  the  consequence,  in 
which  Philip  Hamilton  fell.  The  survivor  of  the  duel,  who 
appears  to  have  been  unwillingly  forced  by  his  political  friends 
into  a  course  which  his  conscience  reprobated,  was  even  more 
to  be  pitied  than  his  victim;  for,  in  spite  of  the  support  of  his 
partisans,  and  the  applause  they  lavished  on  his  courage,  he 
sank  to  the  grave  before  the  lapse  of  many  months,  a  prey 
to  feelings  of  remorse.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  how  severe 
was  this  affliction  to  one  of  Hamilton's  sensibilities.  The  sad 
death  of  the  son  was  a  prediction  of  the  coming  fate  of  the 
father. 

In  1804,  when  Burr  was  completing  a  term  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent,  the  second  office  in  dignity  within  the  gift  of  the  people, 
he  announced  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  By  succeeding  in  forming  a 
division  in  the  ranks  of  the  Republican-Democratic  party  he 
obtained  a  nomination.  For  his  success  in  this  election  his 
hopes  were  mainly  founded  upon  the  support  of  the  Federal- 
ists, who,  he  believed,  would  support  him  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  overwhelming  their  political  opponents.  Many  Feder- 
alists fell  into  the  snare,  and  there  was  at  one  time  a  proba- 
bility that  they  would  unite  as  a  party  in  his  support,  and 
thus  insure  his  election.  Hamilton,  still  believing  that  Burr 
was  not  a  safe  man  to  be  intrusted  with  independent  power,  was 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  support  of  Burr  by  his  political  friends, 
and  endeavored  to  prevent  it  by  all  the  means  at  his  command. 
The  result  of  Hamilton's  remonstrances  was  to  withdraw  from 
Burr  a  large  part  of  the  support  on  which  he  relied,  and  the 
election  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  Burr,  and  in  the  success 
of  his  opponent,  Gen.  Lewis. 

In  the  open  and  decided  opposition  which  Hamilton  had 
manifested  to  the  election  of  Burr  as  Governor,  the  latter  saw 
an  opening  for  satisfying  his  vindictive  feelings.  His  ambi- 
tious projects  were  all  blasted;  for  he  had,  by  permitting 
himself  to  be  a  "  bolting  candidate/  lost  all  claim  on  the 
Republican-Democratic  party,  while  by  the  Federalists  he  was 
repudiated.  His  pecuniary  fortunes  were  in  as  dilapidated  a 
condition  as  his  political,  and  he  was,  in  fact,  in  that  state  of 
desperation  in  which  the  exposure  of  his  own  life  would  be  no 
obstacle  to  a  desire  of  vengeance. 
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Hamilton,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  fit  subject  for  his  designs. 
Proud  of  his  character  as  a  soldier,  it  was  almost  certain  that 
he  would  not  refuse  a  hostile  meeting  if  called  for  on  any  rea- 
sonable grounds ;  while  it  was  possible  that,  with  a  solemn  sense 
of  religious  obligation,  he  might  attempt  to  satisfy  the  point  of 
honor  by  the  exposure  of  his  own  life,  without  attempting  that  of 
his  adversary.  Evidence  exists  which  proves  satisfactorily  that, 
when  his  friends  began  to  fear  that  Burr  sought  his  life,  he  de- 
clared that,  although  he  might  meet  him,  he  would  not  fire  at  him. 

Early  in  June,  1804,  Burr  addressed  a  note  to  Hamilton, 
enclosing  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  Hamilton  and  Judge 
Kent  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  Burr  was  "  a  dangerous 
man,  and  one  that  ought  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  reins  of 
government,  etc.'  Burr  called  for  an  explanation  from  Ham- 
ilton. The  latter  saw  in  this  demand  a  determination  to  force 
him  into  a  duel,  and  seems  to  have  felt  the  conviction  that  no 
step  that  he  could  take  with  honor  would  enable  him  to  avoid 
it.  Under  these  impressions,  he  called  to  his  councils  none  of 
those  devoted  and  prudent  friends,  who  would  have  seen  that 
the  preservation  of  his  life  was  the  most  important  of  all  objects. 

Hamilton's  reply,  while  it  exhibits  the  injustice  of  calling 
upon  him  to  avow  or  deny  so  vague  a  charge,  and  interroga- 
tories as  to  the  justice  of  inferences  drawn  by  others  from  what 
he  may  have  said  of  a  political  opponent  during  a  competition 
of  fifteen  years,  intimates  his  willingness  to  avow  or  disavow 
any  definite  opinion  which  he  may  be  charged  with  having 
declared.  Expressing  a  trust  that  Burr  would  see  the  matter 
in  the  same  light,  the  reply  concludes  by  saying  that,  if  he 
does  not,  "  he  can  only  regret  the  circumstances,  and  must 
abide  the  consequences.' 

The  rejoinder  of  Burr  was  properly  characterized  by  Hamil- 
ton as  rude  and  offensive.  It  was  evident  that  Burr  was  deter- 
mined to  compel  Hamilton  to  fight  him,  even  if  he  veiled  his 
determination  under  flimsy  pretences. 

From  the  paper  which  Hamilton  left  explanatory  of  his 
course,  it  appears  that,  with  perfect  conviction  of  the  impro- 
priety of  duelling,  he  did  not  feel  himself  so  far  elevated  above 
other  political  men  as  to  be  emancipated  from  its  absurd  laws; 
and  that  he  believed  that,  in  the  existing  tone  of  popular  feel- 
ing on  the  subject,  his  future  usefulness  to  his  country  would 
be  destroyed  by  a  refusal  to  fight.  It  doubtless  did  not  occur 
to  him  that  he  who  had  fought  beside  Washington  in  many 
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battles  and  had  been  rewarded  for  valiant  services,  could  not 
be  charged  with  personal  cowardice;  nor  was  he  aware  of  the 
deep  religious  feeling  of  a  large  body  of  the  people,  which 
would  have  supported  one  who  should  decline  a  duel  from  con- 
scientious motives,  such  as  Hamilton  sincerely  entertained. 

By  Hamilton's  desire,  the  meeting  was  postponed  until  the 
close  of  a  court  then  sitting  in  New  York.  The  interval  was 
calmly  and  steadily  applied  by  Hamilton  to  the  promotion  of 
the  interests  of  his  clients;  nor  did  there  appear  any  failure 
in  his  accustomed  zeal,  or  any  want  of  the  undisturbed  devotion 
of  his  mind  to  the  consideration  of  their  causes.  Yet  he  must 
have  known  that  his  life  was  in  extreme  danger.  Burr's 
adroitness  in  the  use  of  a  pistol  was  notorious,  and  Hamilton 
had  good  reasons  for  believing  that  Burr  would  not  be  satis- 
fied but  with  his  blood. 

The  meeting  took  place  beneath  the  cliff  of  Wehawken,  and 
on  the  first  fire  Hamilton  fell.  His  own  pistol  was  discharged 
while  in  the  act  of  falling,  and  obviously  without  any  attempt 
at  aim.  The  wound  was  not  immediately  fatal,  and  he  was 
removed  across  the  Hudson  to  the  country  seat  of  his  friend 
William  Bayard.  Here  he  lingered,  without  the  least  hope  of 
recovery,  for  thirty  hours. 

Burr,  branded  by  many  as  Hamilton's  murderer,  virtually 
became  an  outcast.  He  was  visited  forthwith  by  a  storm  of 
indignation,  beneath  which  he  instantly  sunk.  Within  a  few 
months  he  departed,  a  voluntary  exile  from  his  country,  and 
abjectly  claimed  to  be  allowed  to  avow  allegiance  to  the  power 
against  whose  rule  he  had  successfully  fought.  On  his  return 
he  was  shunned  even  by  those  who  had  been  most  captivated 
by  his  popular  arts;  and  although  he  resumed  a  place  at  the 
New  York  city  bar,  a  conscious  feeling  of  disgrace  bowed 
down  his  talent  and  placed  him  in  a  low  rank  where  he  had 
before  reigned  almost  supreme. 

A  writer  of  that  early  day,  in  speaking  of  the  tragic  death 
of  Hamilton,  said:  "  When  the  angry  feelings  excited  by  the 
long  struggle  between  the  Federal  and  the  Republican  parties 
shall  have  cooled,  and  all  actors  in  these  stirring  scenes  shall 
have  retired  from  the  stage,  it  requires  little  prescience  to  pre- 
dict that  Hamilton  will  assume,  by  general  consent,  a  first 
place  among  American  statesmen,  and  will  be  held  in  the 
estimate  of  his  patriotic  services  as  second  to  Washington 
alone. ' ' 
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I 

PRESIDENTIAL  NOMINATING  CONVENTIONS. 

The  men  who  framed  the  Constitution  made  no  provision  for 
nominating  candidates,  and,  in  fact,  had  never  heard  of  nomi- 
nations. It  was  their  intention  that  the  electors  should  choose 
the  President,  uninfluenced  by  popular  passion  or  prejudice. 
There  were  no  parties  or  party  organizations,  and  everything 
was  left  to  the  wisdom  of  the  electors,  who  were  to  be  chosen 
by  the  States  in  whatever  manner  the  State  pleased. 

Before  Washington's  administration  had  ended  two  parties 
had  formed,  and  nominating  machinery  was  soon  provided  in 
a  Congressional  caucus,  by  which  the  Congressman  of  each 
party  selected  the  candidate  and  the  electors  ratified  this  selec- 
tion. Thus  the  legislative  department  virtually  chose  the  execu- 
tive in  spite  of  all  constitutional  precautions  to  keep  the  depart- 
ments independent. 

The  Congressional  caucus  lasted  until  1824,  when  the  Jack- 
son men  bolted  the  nomination  of  Crawford.  It  was  in  that 
year  that  Andrew  Jackson  was  pitted  against  John  Quincy 
Adams  for  the  Presidential  nomination;  Jackson  received  a 
plurality,  but  not  a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote,  and  the 
matter  went  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  Adams 
received  a  majority  of  votes  of  Representatives,  voting  as 
States.  Four  years  later  Tennessee's  Legislature  nominated 
Andrew  Jackson  without  reference  to  the  Congressional  caucus. 
His  opponent,  John  Quincy  Adams  was  renominated  in  the  old 
way,  but  that  was  the  end  of  the  Presidential  nominations  by 
Congressional  caucus.  In  this  later  year  Jackson  was  elected. 

The  overthrow  of  "  King  Caucus  '  was  popularly  regarded 
as  the  greatest  political  reform  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Republic. 

Originally  the  electoral  vote  was  frequently  divided,  the 
electors  really  exercising  the  freedom  of  choice  which  the  Con- 
stitution gives  them.  Until  1804  the  man  who  got  the  second 
highest  number  of  votes  was  elected  Vice-President.  Since  then 
the  electors  vote  separately  for  President  and  Vice-President. 
Under  the  old  system  in  1796  fourteen  men  received  votes  for 
President.  Three  of  the  fourteen,  Aaron  Burr,  George  Clinton 
and  John  Jay  (of  Westchester  County)  were  from  New  York. 

Before  1800  it  was  the  general  custom  for  the  State  Legisla- 
tures to  choose  the  electors,  and  it  was  not  until  1828  that  the 
Presidential  electors  were  chosen  in  nearly  all  the  States  by 
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popular  vote.  As  late  as  1876  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Colorado  chose  the  three  Presidential  electors  to  represent  that 
State.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  to  prevent  any 
State  Legislature  naming  its  own  electors  without  appeal  to  the 
people,  provided  such  a  method  of  election  is  prescribed  by  the 
State  laws. 

NATIONAL   CONVENTIONS. 

Under  the  United  States  Constitution  as  originally  practiced 
there  were  no  National  Conventions.  The  Constitution  provided 
for  a  series  of  State  Conventions  which  should  elect  a  President 
by  a  majority  vote,  and  on  their  failure  to  give  any  candidate 
a  majority  the  House  of  Representatives  then  balloted  on  the 
five  highest,  afterward  reduced  by  Constitutional  amendment 
to  the  three  highest. 

The  theory  of  the  Constitution  enacted  in  Section  3  of  Article 
2,  and  amplified  in  the  twelfth  amendment,  was  that  the  people 
of  each  State  should  choose  as  many  of  their  most  distinguished 
citizens  as  electors  as  was  "  equal  to  the  whole  number  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled 
in  the  Congress,"  and  that  these  electors  shall  consult  together 
and  if  possible  agree  on  who  should  be  President  and  who  should 
be  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

Forty  years  elapsed  between  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  time  of  holding  the  first  National  Convention. 

While  the  Constitution  contemplated  the  creation  of  a  Presi- 
dential convention  in  each  State,  it  never  provided  for  two 
conventions  in  each  state  or  for  all  the  State  conventions  to 
meet  as  one  in  a  national  convention.  The  mode  of  procedure 
now  observed  by  political  parties  in  the  nomination  of  Presi- 
dential candidates  is  a  condition,  a  scheme  of  government  never 
contemplated  either  by  the  drafters  of  the  Constitution  or  by 
the  political  generation  succeeding  them.  Under  the  present 
system,  instead  of  the  people  of  each  State  selecting  "  their 
most  distinguished  citizens  as  electors,'  the  office  of  Presiden- 
tial elector  has  become  a  dummy  political  function,  with  its 
duties  as  perfunctory  as  those  of  a  machine.  No  instance  is 
now  known  where  a  Presidential  elector  uses  the  independent 
judgment  which  the  Constitution  confers  upon  him,  where  he 
ever  refused  to  vote  for  the  candidates  nominated  by  the 
National  Convention  of  his  party;  nominations  in  which  prob- 
ably the  electors  had  no  voice,  not  being  present  at  the  nomi- 
nating convention. 
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The  Constitutional  plan  provides  that  no  one  except  electors, 
or  Representatives  in  Congress  in  case  electors  cannot  agree, 
can  vote  directly  for  any  candidate  for  President,  nominated 
by  either  of  the  political  parties. 

It  has  been  frequently  suggested  that  the  Constitution  should 
be  so  amended  as  to  permit  a  direct  vote  of  the  people  in  choos- 
ing the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

The  early  National  Conventions  were  hardly  more  than  con- 
ferences, the  first  having  been  held  in  1831,  by  supporters  of 
Henry  Clay  for  President.  There  are  many  men  living  who 
can  remember  when  the  introduction  of  a  National  Convention 
into  the  Nation 's  political  life  was  considered  a  great  innovation. 
As  years  grew  the  National  convention  became  an  established 
political  institution,  with  no  laws  except  its  own  laws,  with  no 
power  except  voluntary  consent,  yet  as  effective  in  enforcing 
decrees  as  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  the  govern- 
ment of  any  other  nation. 

The  National  Convention  is  the  most  distinctly  original  Ameri- 
can contribution  to  the  art  of  government.  It  is  a  product  of 
evolution  and  it  has  no  legal  status. 

National  Conventions,  of  all  parties,  held  every  four  years, 
are  called  by  a  National  committee  of  the  party  organization, 
which  meets,  names  the  time  and  place  for  holding  the  conven- 
tion, fixes  the  number  and  qualification  of  delegates  and  issues 
the  call  for  the  convention. 

The  unit  in  the  Democratic  convention  is  the  State;  in  the 
Republican  convention,  the  Congressional  district.  Hence,  a 
Democratic  State  Convention  can  instruct  all  the  delegates  from 
that  State  to  vote  for  a  particular  candidate.  A  Republican 
State  Convention  can  instruct  only  the  number  of  delegates 
elected  by  that  convention  as  delegates-at-large,  and  each  Con- 
gressional district  can  instruct  its  own  delegates  as  it  pleases. 
This  decision  was  promulgated  with  considerable  force  in  the 
Republican  National  Convention  in  1880,  when  an  attempt  was 
made  (against  the  protest  of  W.  H.  Robertson,  of  Westchester 
County)  by  State  leaders  to  ignore  the  wishes  of  Congressional 
districts  in  New  York  State  and  vote  the  whole  State  as  a  unit 
for  the  third  time  nomination  of  General  Grant.  The  individual 
vote  of  every  delegate  in  the  Republican  National  Convention  is 
counted.  Democratic  National  Conventions  recognize  the  unit 
rule  by  which,  when  so  authorized  by  a  State  convention,  a 
majority  of  the  delegates  from  that  State  can  vote  the  entire 
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delegation  as  a  unit;  thus  forty-six  delegates  from  New  York 
State  can  cast  New  York's  ninety  votes.  In  a  Democratic 
National  Convention  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  delegates 
are  necessary  to  nominate  a  candidate.  In  a  Republican 
National  Convention  a  majority  of  delegates  can  nominate. 

The  two-thirds  rule  was  adopted  by  the  first  Democratic 
National  Convention  held  in  1832,  in  order  to  give  a  semblance 
of  unanimity  in  the  nomination  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  this 
State,  for  Vice-President.  The  supporters  of  John  K.  Polk 
revived  it  in  1844  in  order  to  defeat  Van  Buren 's  renomination 
for  President.  The  rule  has  been  adhered  to  in  every  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  since  that  time.  Its  purpose  is  often 
defeated,  however,  by  the  unit  rule,  which  makes  it  actually 
possible  for  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  delegates  to 
nominate  the  candidates  through  the  simple  process  of  allow- 
ing a  bare  majority  of  one  in  each  State  delegation  to  vote  the 
majority. 

The  Republican  National  Convention,  held  in  the  year  1912, 
will  be  composed  of  1,072  delegates,  from  all  States  and  Ter- 
ritories. In  the  Democratic  National  Convention  there  will  be 
1,094  delegates,  representing  all  sections  of  the  country.  The 
difference  in  number  of  delegates  attending  conventions  is  due 
to  territorial  representation.  In  the  Republican  Convention 
Alaska,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  are  allowed  six  delegates, 
while  others,  including  the  Philippines,  have  but  two  each.  The 
Democratic  Convention  allows  six  delegates  to  all  territories, 
Alaska,  Arizona,  District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  New  Mexico  and 
Porto  Rico.  In  other  respects  the  basis  of  representation  is 
the  same  in  both  conventions,  every  State  having  two  delegates 
to  each  electoral  vote. 

Not  only  is  heard  the  desire  for  a  direct  vote  by  which  to 
elect  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
biit  a  stronger  demand  conies  for  the  election  of  United  States 
Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people,  instead  of  by  the  State 
Legislatures,  as  is  now  the  law. 

In  1912  Congress  finally  passed  necessary  resolutions  provid- 
ing for  the  submission  to  the  States  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  that  will  take  from  special  interests  and  the  few 
the  selection  of  United  States  Senators,  and  transfer  the 
power  to  the  people  for  direct  action.  In  most  cases  this  will 
call  for  constitutional  changes  in  the  several  States. 
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Advocates  of  the  movement,  who  are  confident  of  getting 
these  additional  States,  say  that  the  United  States  Senate  can- 
not be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  machine  politicians  or  special 
interests  except  by  the  primary  route.  All  experiences,  they 
claim,  show  that  the  best  government  is  attainable  only  through 
popular  action. 

When  Congress  calls  a  convention  to  propose  an  amendment, 
that  amendment  does  not  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution  until 
three-fourths  of  the  States  have  ratified  it. 

The  political  State  nominating  conventions  are  conducted 
similar  to  the  political  National  Conventions;  mode  of  proced- 
ure, rules  governing,  etc.  The  State  Committee  of  the  party 
fixes  the  time  and  place  for  holding  the  convention. 

Candidates  for  all  State  offices,  not  appointive,  are  placed  in 
nomination  by  these  State  Conventions. 

Elections  for  State  officers  are  held  in  even  years ;  terms  being 
for  two  years  each.  County  and  municipal  officers  are  elected 
throughout  the  State  in  odd  years. 

In  early  years  the  officers  of  this  State  were  appointed,  not 
elected,  and  no  nominating  convention  was  deemed  necessary. 
The  mode  of  selecting  public  officers  in  this  State  has  varied. 
Under  the  Constitution  of  1777  the  State  Assembly  selected  a 
Council  of  Appointment  from  the  Senators,  and  the  Governor 
had  ' '  a  casting  voice  but  no  other  vote  ' '  in  this  council,  which 
ruled  the  State.  At  the  time  the  Constitution  of  1821  was 
adopted,  8,287  military  and  6,663  civil  officers  held  their  com- 
missions from  this  Council.  For  many  years  the  politics  and 
government  of  New  York  State  were  largely  controlled  by  three 
great  families,  the  Clintons,  the  Schuylers  and  Livingstons. 

The  Constitution  of  1821  abolished  the  Council  of  Appoint- 
ment and  provided  that  the  Legislature  should  elect  the  chief 
State  department  officers.  It  was  not  until  the  Constitution  of 
1846  was  adopted  that  the  election  of  these  officers  was  vested 
in  the  people  under  manhood  suffrage,  and  it  was  under  this 
Constitution  that  the  political  party  nominating  convention 
became  a  firmly  established  institution.  Each  change  had  for 
its  object  the  extension  of  the  principles  of  democracy  to  give 
the  people  at  large  more  and  more  power  over  the  selection  of 
their  servants. 

The  introduction  of  the  nominating  convention  into  our 
political  system  increased  to  a  vast  degree  the  power,  it  is  said, 
of  leaders  who  combine  to  constitute  what  is  termed  the 
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"  political  organization,'  directing  the  management  and  shap- 
ing the  policy  of  their  political  party,  and,  incidentally,  exer- 
cising considerable  influence  in  the  choice  of  candidates. 

That  there  is  considerable  objection  to  the  prevailing  mode 
of  selecting  political  candidates,  is  manifest  by  the  strong  influ- 
ences now  being  used  to  effect  a  change.  Governor  Hughes  and 
those  in  sympathy  with  him,  maintain  that  the  only  way  to  get 
an  honest  expression  from  the  people  as  to  their  choice  of  men 
to  fill  the  various  public  offices,  State  or  local,  is  by  a  "  direct 
primary  vote.'  Advocates  for  the  primary  vote  are  against 
the  convention,  influenced  by  party  leaders,  making  nomina- 
tions. It  is  believed  by  many  people  that  this  wide-spreading 
movement  to  democratize  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  public 
office  is  inevitable. 

Does  the  new  movement  not  look  like  going  back  to  first 
principles,  to  the  days  of  town  meetings,  when  the  people  them- 
selves did  the  choosing  of  public  officers,  and  it  was  a  "  govern- 
ment by  the  people?' 

In  the  Presidential  election  of  1908  the  following  political 
parties  took  part:  The  Republican,  the  Democratic,  the  Prohi- 
bition, the  People's,  the  Socialist,  the  Independent,  the  Social- 
ist Labor. 


POLITICAL  BOSSES.' 

The  term  "  Political  Boss  '  is  not  a  new  one  in  this  State. 
This  gentleman  may  appear  in  different  forms,  but  nevertheless 
he  appears  prominently  all  through  the  State's  political  history. 

To-day  we  hear  of  corporate  influences  controlling  "  political 
bosses, '  of  the  bosses  controlling  the  political  party  ' '  organi- 
zation,' and  the  organization  controlling  the  little  politicians, 
who  are,  like  those  "  higher  up,'  in  it,  in  many  instances,  for 
personal  profit,  regardless  of  the  people's  interests. 

Back  in  the  early  days  of  the  Nation  the  corporate  interests 
were  not  as  formidable  as  now.  The  ' l  trusts  '  were  then  not 
as  trustful  as  now.  Steel,  sugar,  lumber  and  similar  products, 
as  trusts,  had  not  their  growth;  they  were  not  big  and  strong 
enough  to,  by  aid  of  * '  spot  cash, ' '  elect  United  States  Senators, 
and  even  elect  Presidents. 

When  politics  began  to  take  on  shape,  immediately  following 
the  Revolutionary  period,  it  was  the  "  family  influence  '  that 
the  aspiring  politician  had  to  look  up.  New  York  was  too 
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directly  descended  from  the  patroons  and  too  intimately  con- 
nected with  England's  "  family  methods  "  not  to  illustrate  the 
workings  of  family  in  politics. 

As  early  as  .1666  New  York  city  had  its  "  political  boss,' 
in  one  Thomas  Delawall,  who  was  at  that  time  Mayor  of  the 
city,  member  of  the  Governor's  Council  and  Collector  of  Cus- 
toms. He  was  not  "a  poor  pothouse  politician,'  but  a  man  of 
wealth  and  standing  in  the  community,  the  owner  of  large 
parcels  of  land  in  the  then  distant  new  Harlem  and  in 
the  lower  section  of  Westchester  County.  He  was  Mayor 
again  in  1671  and  in  1678 ;  in  fact  he  could  be  Mayor  as  often 
as  he  desired.  In  1675  the  "  Boss  "  yielded  to  "  family  influ- 
ence ' '  and  had  his  son-in-law,  William  Dervall,  chosen  Mayor. 

The  first  United  States  Senator  from  this  State  was  Gen. 
Philip  Schuyler,  a  brave  soldier  and  able  man.  He  was  father- 
in-law  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  recognized  leader  (or  "  Boss  ") 
of  the  Federal  party  in  this  State.  Though  the  General  was  a 
proper  person  for  the  office,  * '  family  influence  ' '  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  bringing  about  his  election. 

President  John  Adams,  who,  it  is  asserted,  at  times,  early  in 
the  game,  assumed  to  be  a  political  boss,  was  quite  severely 
criticized  for  giving  "  the  family  '  too  much  consideration 
when  making  political  appointments. 

Governor  George  Clinton  was  a  clever  politician,  one  of  the 
best  of  his  time.  In  the  years  he  was  Governor,  1801  to 
1804,  and  subsequently,  he  was  State  leader  of  his  party,  the 
Republican-Democratic. 

Chancellor  Livingston  was  leader  of  the  opposition  party,  and 
between  them  they  owned  the  State,  politically  speaking,  at  the 
opening  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

This  condition  of  affairs  continued  most  amicably  for  a  con- 
siderable period.  Even  in  those  times  opposing  political  bosses 
made  "  side  deals  '  to  accomplish  an  object  both  desired,  as 
Aaron  Burr,  who  desired  to  be  "  a  political  boss, ' '  on  his  own 
account,  found  out. 

To  illustrate  "  the  family  influence  '  which  controlled,  ref- 
erence may  be  made  to  the  fact  that  Edward  Livingston,  a  son, 
was  Mayor  of  New  York,  and  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the 
present  City  Hall  in  1803;  Dr.  Tillotson,  a  brother-in-law  of 
the  Chancellor,  was  Secretary  of  State;  Morgan  Lewis,  another 
brother-in-law,  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  State  Supreme  Court; 
John  Armstrong,  another  brother-in-law,  was  made  a  United 
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States  Senator,  which  position  he  resigned  to  take  another  office 
in  New  York  city;  Brockholst  Livingston  and  Smith  Thomp- 
son, who  married  a  Livingston,  were  Judges  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  Clintons,  representing  the  opposition  party,  as  a 
family  were  considerately  taken  care  of.  De  Witt  Clinton,  a 
nephew,  was  made  United  States  Senator,  and  resigned  in  1803 
to  become  Mayor  of  New  York  city  by  appointment  of  his 
uncle;  he  was  an  able  man,  and  it  was  through  his  efforts, 
assisted  by  Gen.  Schuyler,  that  the  great  Erie  Canal  became 
a  fact;  also  he  did  much  to  advance  the  progress  of  the  city; 
twice  afterward  he  was  made  Mayor,  but  his  terms  were  not 
consecutive;  he  was  Governor  of  the  State,  elected  in  1817,  and 
again  in  1824. 

The  Clinton  and  Livingston  family  influence  did,  it  is  charged, 
combine  to  combat  the  aspirations  of  Aaron  Burr.  Burr  fought 
the  dominant  families  with  all  his  might.  The  "  family  influ- 
ence" started  a  newspaper  in  New  York  city,  and  Burr  did  like- 
wise. The  "  influence  '  succeeded  in  getting  Burr  and  his 
friend  Col  Swartwout  off  the  directorate  of  the  Manhattan 
Bank.  It  looked  like  blood,  so  earnest  were  the  combatants. 
De  Witt  Clinton  and  Col.  Swartwout  went  up  into  Morrisania, 
Westchester  County,  and  indulged  in  the  favorite  pastime  of 
the  period— a  duel,  each  firing  five  bullets;  Swartwout  was  shot 
twice,  Clinton  fortunately  escaped.  This  duel  later  involved 
Swartwout 's  brother  and  Recorder  Eiker  in  a  duel;  Riker  was 
shot  and  ever  after  was  lame.  Later  Gen.  Hamilton's  eldest 
son  was  killed  in  a  duel  defending  the  political  principles  of  his 
father  and  himself.  The  culmination  of  this  old-fashioned 
electioneering  came  shortly  in  the  duel  in  which  Burr  unjustly 
entangled  Gen.  Hamilton,  resulting  in  the  death  of  the  latter 
and  the  political  annihilation  of  Burr. 

Dating  from  1809  '  *  the  family  influence  '  began  to  loose  its 
hold  on  politics,  and  party  "  leaders,'  regardless  of  family 
connections,  began  to  assert  themselves. 

In  1819  the  old  Federalist  party,  the  party  of  Washington 
and  Hamilton,  was  no  longer  anything  but  a  name.  As  a 
party  organization  of  National  scope  and  influence  it  had  all 
but  ceased  to  exist.  The  Republican  (later  Democratic)  party 
had  no  organized  opposition;  for  that  reason  it  had  split  into 
factions.  One  of  these  factions  took  its  name  from  De  Witt 
Clinton,  its  leader,  and  was  known  as  the  "  Clintonians ; "  the 
other  faction,  known  as  the  "  Bucktails,"  had  for  its  leader  a 
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native  of  Westchester  County,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  late  Gov- 
ernor, who  had  just  been  elected  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States;  Martin  Van  Buren,  then  Attorney- General  of  the  State, 
and  later  President  of  the  United  States,  was  an  aid  to  Tomp- 
kins among  the  "  Bucktails.' 

From  then  on  we  have  had  "  political  leaders/    who  are 
generally  termed  "  Bosses. 


7  J 


PRESIDENTIAL  VOTE  IN  COUNTY. 

The  vote  given  for  the  electoral  ticket  of  the  political  parties, 
commencing  the  year  electors  were  first  chosen  by  popular  vote, 
has  been  as  follows  in  Westchester  County: 


Year.  Candidate  for  President. 

1828  Andrew  Jackson, 

John  Quincy  Adams, 
1832  Andrew  Jackson, 

Henry  Clay, 
1836  Martin  Van  Buren, 

William  H.  Harrison, 
1840  Martin  Van  Buren, 

William  H.  Harrison, 
1844  James  K.  Polk, 

Henry  Clay, 
1848  Lewis  Cass, 

Zachary  Taylor, 

Martin  Van  Buren, 
1852  Franklin  Pierce, 

Winfield  Scott, 
1856  James  Buchanan, 

Millard  Fillmore, 

John  C.  Fremont, 
1860  Stephen   A.   Douglas/ 

John  Bell  and  John 
C.  Breckenridge, 

Abraham  Lincoln, 
1864  George  B.  McClellan, 

Abraham  Lincoln, 
1868  Horatio  Seymour, 

Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
1872  Horace  Greeley, 


Political  Party. 
Democrat, 
Whig, 
Democrat, 
Whig, 
Democrat, 
Whig, 
Democrat, 
Whig, 
Democrat, 
Whig, 
Democrat, 
Whig, 
Free  Soil, 
Democrat, 
Whig, 
Democrat, 
Whig, 
Republican, 

Union 


Votes  Cast. 
3,788 
3,153 
3,133 
2,293 
3,009 
1,749 
4,354 
4,083 
4,412 
4,258 
2,146 
4,312 
1,312 
5,283 
4,033 
4,600 
4,450 
3,641 

8,100 


Republican,  6,771 

Democrat,  9,353 

Republican,  7,593 

Democrat,  11,667 

Republican,  9,641 

Democrat  and  Lib- 
eral Republican,     11,112 
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Year. 
1872 
1876 

1880 
1884 
1888 
1892 
1896 

1900 


1904 


1908 


Candidate  for  President. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
Samuel  J.  Tilden, 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes, 
Winfield  S.  Hancock, 
James  A.  Garfield, 
Grover  Cleveland, 
James  G.  Elaine, 
Grover  Cleveland, 
Benjamin  Harrison, 
Grover  Cleveland, 
Benjamin  Harrison, 
William  McKinley, 
William  J.  Bryan, 
John  M.  Palmer, 
William  J.  McKinley, 
William  J.  Bryan, 
John  G.  Woolley, 
Eugene  V.  Debs, 
Joseph  F.  Maloney, 
Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Alton  B.  Parker, 
Silas  C.  Swallow, 
Eugene  V.  Debs, 
Charles  H.  Corrigan, 
Thomas  E.  Watson, 
William  H.  Taft, 
William  J.  Bryan, 
Thomas  L.  Hisgen, 
Eugene  V.  Debs, 
Eugene  W.  Chafin, 
August  Gillhaus, 


Political  Party. 

Republican, 

Democrat, 

Republican, 

Democrat, 

Republican, 

Democrat, 

Republican, 

Democrat, 

Republican, 

Democrat, 

Republican, 

Republican, 

Democrat, 

Gold  Democrat, 

Republican, 

Democrat, 

Prohibition, 

Social  Democrat, 

Social  Labor, 

Republican, 

Democrat, 

Prohibition, 

Social  Democrat, 

Social  Labor, 

People's  Party, 

Republican, 

Democrat, 

Independent, 

Social  Democrat, 

Prohibition, 

Social  Labor, 


Votes  Cast. 

10,223 

12,050 

9,547 

11,858 

11,367 

12,524 

11,286 

14,948 

13,456 

16,091 

13,456 

19,357 

11,770 

650 

21,250 

16,436 

'      418 

384 

229 

25,101 

18,093 

309 

808 

306 

263 

29,438 

18,346 

1,237 

!•.,      923 

376 

102 


PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  OF  1884. 


One  of  the  most  exciting  periods  in  the  political  history  of 
Westchester  County  was  that  connected  with  the  election  of 
1884,  when  Grover  Cleveland,  Democrat,  ran  against  James  G. 
Blaine,  Republican,  for  the  Presidency. 

As  the  Republican  nominee  was  an  intimate  as  well  as  a 
political  friend  of  Collector  of  the  Port  William  H.  Robertson, 
who  was  also  the  Republican  leader  of  this  County,  and  as  said 
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nominee  had  been  mainly  instrumental,  while  Secretary  of  State 
in  President  Garfield's  Cabinet,  in  securing  Robertson's  ap- 
pointment as  Collector  of  the  Port,  the  latter  was  specially 
anxious  that  Mr.  Blaine  be  elected  and  particularly  that  he 
carry  Westchester  County  by  a  good  majority.  He  strained 
every  effort,  by  personal  appeal,  even  among  old  Democratic 
friends,  to  aid  him  in  doing  a  favor  to  one  who  had  done  him 
great  favors  in  the  past,  and  many  Democrats  were  willing  to 
oblige. 

Mr.  Cleveland  had  obtained  certain  prestige  through  being 
elected,  two  years  previously,  as  Governor  of  this  State  by  a 
majority  of  nearly  200,000,  over  Folger  the  Republican  candi- 
date, and  as  Governor  he  had  earned  the  confidence  of  many 
Republicans  with  independent  tendencies. 

In  1879  Cornell,  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor,  was 
elected  by  a  considerable  majority. 

In  1880  the  Republicans  carried  the  State  for  Garfield.  In 
1882  Republicans  in  large  numbers  bolted  their  ticket  owing 
to  a  claim  that  their  party's  nomination  for  Governor  had  been 
given  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  administration  in 
Washington,  and  Republican  electors  in  this  State  were  not 
permitted  to  make  their  own  selection  of  a  Gubernatorial  can- 
didate; as  a  consequence  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor, Mr.  Cleveland,  rolled  up  the  unprecedented  majority  of 
nearly  200,000. 

When  Mr.  Blaine  became  the  Republican  nominee  in  1884  the 
antagonistic  feeling  that  had  existed  between  the  "  Stalwarts ' ; 
and  the  "Half  Breeds'  factions  within  the  Republican  party 
had  not  fully  died  out.  Mr.  Blaine  was  remembered  as  the 
principal  foe  of  "Stalwarts,"  as  the  political  advisor  of  Presi- 
dent Garfield,  and  as  the  one  who  engineered  the  defeat  of  other 
Presidential  aspirants  at  the  Republican  National  Convention 
and  brought  about  Garfield's  nomination,  when  he  found  that  he 
himself  could  not  get  the  nomination ;  that  he  had  influenced  the 
President  to  name  William  H.  Robertson  for  Collector  of  the 
Port— these  little  remembrances,  together  with  that  fearful  mis- 
take made  by  the  prominent  clergyman  who,  in  an  attempt  to 
aid  Mr.  Blaine 's  election,  referred  to  ' l  the  three  Rs, ' '  as  stand- 
ing for  "Rum,  Romanism  and  Rebellion,'  did  not  materially 
help  Mr.  Blaine 's  chances  in  this  State. 

No  person  knew  better  than  Collector  Robertson  the  general 
political  situation;  he  and  a  few  others  were  being  depended 
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upon  to  swing  the  State  in  the  right  direction,  Robertson 
worked  as  he  never  had  worked  before.  He  first  was  confi- 
dent that  his  fences  in  this  County  were  up  and  strong,  and 
then  devoted  himself  to  "saving  the  State.' 

The  Democrats  in  the  County  had  a  fair  organization  in  those 
days,  and  same  found  plenty  of  work  to  do,  and  every  effort  was 
made  to  accomplish  results. 

The  political  fight  in  the  County  that  followed  that  year  cer- 
tainly proved  spirited. 

Election  night  news  came  from  Albany  to  the  effect  that  the 
result  was  in  doubt,  that  the  vote  was  so  close  that  no  idea  of 
who  had  carried  the  State  could  be  given;  a  single  vote  might 
decide  the  result.  Later  came  the  information,  "an  official 
statement  of  the  vote  cast  in  Westchester  County  is  needed;  on 
that  depends  the  result.' 

As  may  be  imagined,  excitement  in  the  County  ran  high ;  the 
tension  of  the  public  political  pulse  was  away  above  the  normal. 
The  politicians  of  both  parties  got  busy.  The  morning  after 
the  election  the  Democrats  sent  representatives  into  every  elec- 
tion district  of  the  twenty-two  towns  of  the  County;  evidently 
they  remembered  the  Tilden-Hayes  election,  and  feared  that 
figures  might  get  juggled  between  the  election  district  and  the 
County-seat.  Two  or  more  towns  had  not  made  complete  returns 
the  night  before,  and  no  explanations  followed.  It  had  been 
said  that  even  one  vote  might  decide,  therefore  both  parties 
were  determined  to  chase  the  elusive  vote  and  permit  none  to  get 
away. 

It  was  a  time  when  Republicans  were  more  than  ever  sus- 
picious of  Democrats,  and  vice  versa. 

It  proved  true,  the  report  that  the  result  in  the  State  depended 
upon  the  official  returns  from  Westchester  County.  The  eyes 
of  the  Nation  were  turned  upon  us,  and  the  County  was  expected 
to  do  its.  whole  duty,  honestly  and  fearlessly. 

On  the  day  set  when  the  Supervisors  would  convene  as  a 
Board  of  Canvassers,  the  County-seat  entertained  many  hundred 
guests  brought  there  by  the  intense  interest  manifested  in  the 
result  on  which  rested  the  election  of  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  for  it  was  admitted  that  as  the  County  decided,  the  State 
would  go,  and  as  the  carrying  of  the  State  of  New  York  was 
necessary  to  the  election  of  either  candidate,  the  whole  summed 
up  amounted  to  this— the  electors  of  the  County  of  Westchester 
would  elect  the  President. 
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Distinguished  men  from  all  parts  of  the  Union  were  present 
to  witness  the  canvassing  of  the  votes.  Prominent  lawyers  rep- 
resented the  National  Committees  of  both  political  parties ;  every 
step  was  fought,  each  contesting  for  the  advantage. 

No  man  fought  better  for  a  friend  than  did  William  H.  Rob- 
ertson for  his  friend  James  G.  Elaine,  but  the  fates  were  against 
him.  Westchester  County,  by  the  votes  of  its  electors,  had 
decided  in  favor  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  by  a  majority  of  1,238;  the 
vote  in  detail  being,  Cleveland,  12,524,  Elaine,  11,286.  As 
Cleveland  carried  the  State  by  about  1,400,  including  West- 
Chester  County  vote,  it  can  readily  be  seen  how  important  West- 
chest  er's  majority  was. 

PRESIDENTIAL   ELECTORS. 

The  Congressional  District,  of  which  Westchester  County  was 
and  is  a  part,  or  a  whole,  has  been  represented  in  the  Electoral 
College,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  following  named: 

Stephen  Ward,  Eastchester 1792 

Lewis  Morris,  3d,  Westchester 1796 

Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  Jr.,  Cortlandt 1800 

John  Herring,  Rockland  County 1804 

Ebenezer  White,  Yorktown 1808 

Philip  Van  Cortlandt,  Cortlandt 1812 

Peter  S.  Van  Orden,  Rockland  County 1816 

Jacob  Odell,  Tarrytown 1820,  1828 

James  Drake,  Peekskill 1824 

Abraham  Miller,  Westchester 1832 

Jeremiah  Anderson,  Harrison 1836 

Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  Cortlandt 1840 

Daniel  Johnson,  Rockland  County 1844 

George  Benson,  Rockland  County 1848 

Edward  Suffern,  Rockland  County 1852 

Jared  V.  Peck,  Rye 1856 

William  H.  Robertson,  Bedford 1860 

Alexander  Davidson,  Rockland  County 1864 

George  B.  Pentz,  Yonkers 1868 

David  D.  Smith,  Rockland  County 1872 

Jordan  L.  Mott,  Morrisania 1876 

John  B.  Trevor,  Yonkers 1880 

John  Hunter,  Westchester 1884 

J.  Thomas  Stearns,  Morrisania 1888 
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Martin  J.  Keogh,  New  Rochelle 1892 

William  L.  Ward,  Port  Chester 1896 

Frank  V.  Millard,  Tarrytown 1900 

James  Wood,  Mount  Kisco 1904 

Franklin  Q.  Brown,  Dobbs  Ferry 1908 


VOTE  FOR  GOVERNOR  AND  LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR. 

The  vote  cast  in  the  County  for  the  respective  candidates  for 
Governor,  in  various  years  since  1896,  was  as  follows: 


1898 


1900 


1902 


1904 


1906 


1908 


Republican, 
Democrat, 
Socialist, 
Prohibition, 
Social  Labor, 


Theodore  Roosevelt, 

Augustus  Van  Wyck, 

Benjamin  Hanford, 

John  Kline, 

Theodore  Bacon, 

Benjamin  B.  Odell,  Jr.,  Republican, 

John  B.  Stanchfield,         Democrat, 

William  T.  Wrardell,         Prohibition, 

Charles  H.  Corregan,       Social  Democrat, 

Benjamin  Hanford,          Socialist, 

Benjamin  B.  Odell,  Jr.,  Republican, 

Bird  S.  Coler,  Democrat, 

Frank  W.  Higgins,  Republican, 

D.  Cady  Herrick,  Democrat, 

Thomas  Pendergast,          Social  Democrat, 

John  McKee, 

Daniel  De  Lon, 

Alfred  J.  Boulton, 

Charles  E.  Hughes, 

William  R.  Hearst, 

John  R.  Chase, 

Henry  M.  Randall, 

Thomas  H.  Jackson, 

Charles  E.  Hughes, 

Lewis  S.  Chandler, 


Prohibition, 
Social  Labor, 
People's  Party, 
Republican, 
Democrat, 
Social  Democrat, 
Prohibition, 
Social  Labor, 
Republican, 
Democrat, 
Ind.  League, 
Social  Democrat, 


1910 


Clarence  J.  Shearn, 

Joshua  Wanhope, 

George  E.  Stockwell,  Prohibition, 

Leander  A.  Armstrong,  Social  Labor, 

Henry  L.  Stimson,  Republican, 

John  A.  Dix,  Democrat, 


16,653 

15,012 

637 

254 

54 

20,806 

16,890 

393 

446 

258 

18,459 

16,754 

23,846 

19,340 

815 

303 

311 

192 

24,233 

18,748 

532 

216 

151 

27,894 

20,027 

1,361 

843 

304 

90 

22,331 
21,981 
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1910 


John  J.  Hopper, 
Chas.  E.  Russell, 
T.  Alex.  MacNicholl, 
Frank  E.  Passamio, 


Ind.  League,  1,247 

Social  Democrat,  950 

Prohibition,  283 

Soc.  League,  113 


The  vote  cast  for  Lieutenant-Governor  in  the  following  named 
years  was  distributed  among  the  several  candidates  as  follows: 


1898 


1900 


1902 


1904 


1906 


1908 


1910 


Timothy  L.  Woodruff,  Republican, 

Elliott  Danforth,  Democrat, 

Leander  A.  Armstrong,  Social  Democrat, 

John  A.  Sayles,  Prohibition, 

Thomas  M.  Osborn,  Social  Labor, 

Timothy  L.  Woodruff,  Republican, 

William  F.  Mackey,  Democrat, 

Leander  A.  Armstrong,  Social  Democrat, 


Albert  J.  Rumsey, 
William  Butscher, 
Frank  W.  Higgins, 
Charles  N.  Bulger, 
Matthew  Linn  Bruce, 
Francis  B.  Harrison, 
Charles  R.  Bach, 
Alden  W.  Young, 
Boris  Remstein, 
Charles  Spaulding, 
Matthew  Linn  Bruce, 
Lewis  S.  Chandler, 
Gustave  A.  Strebel, 
Freeman  H.  Bettys, 
Frank  E.  Passamio, 
Horace  White, 
John  A.  Dix, 
Daniel  W.  Finnimore, 
Gustave  A.  Strebel, 
Marshall  A.  Hudson, 
Frank  E.  Passamio, 
Edward  Schoeneck, 
Thomas  P.  Conway, 
William  R.  Hearst, 
Gustave  A.  Strebel, 
Calvin  McCarthy, 
James  T.  Hunter, 


Prohibition, 

Social  Labor, 

Republican, 

Democrat, 

Republican, 

Democrat, 

Social  Democrat, 

Prohibition, 

Social  Labor, 

People's  Party, 

Republican, 

Democrat, 

Social  Democrat, 

Prohibition, 

Social  Labor, 

Republican, 

Democrat, 

Ind.  League, 

Social  Democrat, 

Prohibition, 

Social  Labor, 

Republican, 

Democrat, 

Ind.  League, 

Social  Democrat, 

Prohibition, 

Social  Labor, 


16,162 

15,012 

660 

300 

115 

20,888 

16,830 

449 

388 

245 

18,401 

16,665 

24,072 

19,340 

812 

303 

306 

196 

23,539 

19,184 

554 

228 

160 

28,216 

19,597 

1,272 

889 

377 

98 

23,028 

20,728 

1,541 

958 

319 

125 
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CASTING  THE  ELECTORAL  VOTE. 

The  electoral  vote  of  New  York  State  has  not  always  gone  to 
one  political  party,  as  the  following  will  show: 

In  1868,  when  Seymour,  Democrat,  ran  against  Grant,  Repub- 
lican, the  Democrat  secured  the  33  votes  of  the 
State. 

In  1872,  when  Grant,  Republican,  opposed  Greeley,*  the  Repub- 
lican took  the  35  votes. 

In  1876,  Tilden,  Democrat,  carried  the  State  over  Hayes,  Re- 
publican, and  took  the  35  votes. 

In  1880,  Garfield,  Republican,  won  over  Hancock,  Democrat, 
and  secured  the  State's  35  votes. 

In  1884,  Cleveland,  Democrat,  outran  Elaine,  Republican,  and 
was  given  the  36  votes,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
election. 

In  1888,  Harrison,  Republican,  took  the  36  votes  from  Cleve- 
land, Democrat,  and  the  election. 

In  1892,  Cleveland,  Democrat,  recovered  lost  ground,  won  over 
Harrison,  Republican,  and  received  New  York's  36 
votes,  that  secured  him  the  election. 

In  1896,  McKinley,  Republican,  won  easily  over  Bryan,  Demo- 
crat, and  took  the  State's  prize  of  36  votes. 

In  1900,  McKinley,  Republican,  repeated  his  victory  over 
Bryan,  Democrat,  and  secured  the  36  votes. 

In  1904,  Roosevelt,  Republican,  won  the  39  votes  of  the  State, 
from  Parker,  Democrat. 

In  1908,  Bryan,  Democrat,  had  his  old  luck  "  in  the  enemy's 
country/  and  Taft,  Republican,  went  to  the  Elec- 
toral College  with  New  York's  39  votes. 


*  Horace  Greeley,  the  Democratic  and  Liberal  Republican  candidate  for 
President,  died  before  the  electoral  vote  was  cast,  and  the  Greeley  electors  of 
five  States  voted  for  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  of  Indiana. 
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THE  OLD,  OLD  WAY. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  relative  to  a  change  in 
the  mode  of  conducting  political  party  national  conventions, 
it  is  likely  that  the  old  way  will  prevail  for  some  time  to  come. 

It  will  be  pretty  well  known  in  advance  who  the  fortunate 
nominee  is  to  be,  though  many  candidates  will  be  presented 
before  the  convention. 

It  becomes  the  nominee-to-be  to  appear  modest,  and  as  not 
seeking  the  nomination;  a  case  where  the  nomination  seeks  the 
man,  after  having  received  detailed  information  as  to  where  he 
can  be  found. 

In  the  convention  it  will  be  the  same  old  story.  After  Ala- 
bama has  yielded  to  the  silver-tongued  orator  from  Indiana  who 
presents  the  name  of  a  favorite  son,  and  Colorado  has  yielded  to 
the  silver-tongued  orator  from  Pennsylvania,  who  names  a  favor- 
ite son  of  that  State,  then  the  real  silver-tongued  orator  of  the 
convention  will  accompany  Freedom  from  her  mountain  height, 
while  she  unfurls  her  standard  to  the  air  and  tears  the  azure 
robe  of  night  and  sets  the  stars  of  glory  there  and  in  the  name 
of  the  goddess  of  that  particular  political  party,  in  the  name  of 
triumphant  Americanism,  present  the  name  of  the  man  who  is 
to  get  the  nomination,  while  the  convention  goes  wild,  the  band 
plays  "A  Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town  To-night,"  and  the  hys- 
terical delegates  grab  the  State  standards  and  march  around  the 
convention  hall,  and  the  stampede  has  begun. 


United  States  military  posts  in  the  County  are  Fort  Slocum, 
at  New  Rochelle,  and  Fort  Schuyler,  opposite  Westchester.  Both 
on  Long  Island  Sound. 


Town  Boards  in  this  County,  in  1911,  agreed  to  pay  Inspec- 
tors of  Election  from  $12  to  $15  per  day  for  services  as  such 
inspectors  during  the  four  days  of  registration  and  elections,  for 
general  election  of  that  year.  The  new  election  law  requiring 
longer  hours  of  service.  The  previous  allowance  was  from  $8  to 
$10  per  day. 


This  County  had  County  Commissioners  of  Excise  from  1857 
to  1870.     See  page  117,  Vol  1. 


ELECTING  A  UNITED  STATES  SENATOR. 

When  a  mere  lad,  just  entering  his  teens,  the  author  of 
this  book  was  privileged  to  attend,  in  1863,  the  most  exciting 
sessions  ever  held  in  the  history  of  the  Assembly  of  the  State 
Legislature. 

The  Legislature  of  that  year  was  to  elect  a  United  States 
Senator  in  place  of  Preston  King,  Republican.  The  Republi- 
cans had  twelve  majority  in  the  Senate,  while  the  Assembly  was 
composed  of  64  Republicans  and  64  Democrats.  As  can  be 
readily  seen,  this  situation  deadlocked  the  Assembly  and  jeopar- 
dized the  Republican  chances  of  electing  King's  successor  in 
joint  session,  as  under  the  law  of  the  period  the  Legislature 
could  not  convene  in  joint  session  until  some  candidate  had  a 
majority  in  each  branch.  On  the  face  of  it  either  a  Repub- 
lican or  a  Democrat  must  betray  his  party  to  break  the  dead- 
lock. 

The  Republican  Assemblymen  in  caucus  agreed  to  support 
for  Speaker  * '  Westchester  's  Favorite  Son/  Hon.  Chauncey 
M.  Depew,  of  Peekskill,  who  had  the  year  previously  begun  his 
public  career  as  an  Assemblyman  representing  the  Third 
Assembly  District  of  this  county.  The  choice  of  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  was  Gilbert  Dean,  of  Kings  County.  Through 
many  ballots  the  excitement  ran  high.  Every  man  had  to  be 
in  his  place  and  voting.  On  one  occasion,  preceding  a  ballot, 
Thomas  C.  Fields,  of  New  York  (uncle  of  the  late  Andrew  C. 
Fields,  of  Dobbs  Ferry,  this  county),  talked  five  hours  con- 
tinuously to  gain  time  necessary  to  permit  Democratic  Assem- 
blymen to  get  across  the  river  on  the  ice  from  East  Albany, 
as  the  river  had  suddenly  frozen  and  prevented  the  ferry 
running. 

When  it  came  to  a  point  where  it  was  realized  that  neither 
of  the  party  caucus  nominees  for  Speaker  could  be  elected,  each 
receiving  on  the  numerous  ballots  64  votes,  Theophilus  C.  Calli- 
r-ott,  of  Brooklyn,  elected  as  a  Democrat,  with  political  ambi- 
tions, proposed  to  candidate  Depew  that  if  the  Republicans 
would  elect  him  Speaker  he  in  return  would  vote  for  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  United  States  Senator  and  break  the  dead- 
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lock.  When  Callicott's  Democratic  colleagues  learned  of  his 
apostacy  naturally  the  excitement  increased;  eight  Democrats 
offered  to  vote  for  the  Republican  nominee,  Mr.  Depew,  for 
Speaker.  Mr.  Depew  submitted  the  two  proposals  to  the 
Republican  caucus,  which  decided  in  favor  of  Callicott's  offer, 
as  it  not  only  secured  his  vote  for  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Senator,  but  also  gave  considerable  patronage  to  the  Republi- 
cans, and  was  likely  to  bring  the  party  even  greater  advantage. 
On  the  19th  day  of  balloting  Callicott  was  elected  by  his  own 
vote. 

All  this  was  but  the  preliminary  to  the  contest  among 
Republicans  over  the  Senatorship  which  followed.  William 
H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  in  President  Lincoln's  Cabinet, 
and  Thurlow  Weed,  the  recognized  Republican  State  leader, 
favored  the  election  of  Edward  D.  Morgan,  a  rich  merchant  of 
New  York  city,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee.  Horace  Greeley,  a  former  partner  in  the  political 
firm  of  "  Seward,  Weed  and  Greeley,'  favored  the  re-election 
of  King,  or  Daniel  S.  Dickinson.  The  opposition,  who  dis- 
trusted Morgan,  however,  were  not  united,  and  the  first  formal 
ballot  in  the  Republican  caucus  gave  Morgan  25  votes,  King 
16,  Dickinson  15,  Charles  B.  Sedgwick,  a  Syracuse  lawyer,  11, 
David  Dudley  Field  7,  Henry  J.  Raymond,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  6,  and  Ward  Hunt,  later  a  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  4.  The  number  necessary  to  a  choice 
was  44.  On  the  second  ballot  Morgan  received  50  votes,  Dick- 
inson 13,  King  11,  Raymond  9,  and  Field  2.  Morgan  became 
the  caucus  nominee.  On  joint  ballot  Morgan  received  80  votes, 
to  70  votes  cast  for  Erastus  Corning,  of  Albany,  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee.  Ugly  rumors  persisted  for  years  that  Morgan's 
election  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  the  use  of 
Morgan's  money. 

The  Republicans,  in  1868,  elected  a  majority  of  the  State 
Legislature,  and  at  once  a  fierce  contest  ensued  over  the  choice 
of  a  successor  to  Senator  Morgan  whose  term  was  to  expire  on 
March  4,  1869.  Several  political  acts  of  Morgan's  while  Senator 
had  made  for  him  enemies  in  the  party.  He  had  the  support 
of  Roscoe  Conkling,  his  Senatorial  colleague,  but  certain  Repub- 
licans feared  Conkling  and  did  not  favor  his  domination  in 
State  Republican  politics.  Reuben  E.  Fenton,  who  was  just 
relinquishing  the  Governorship  to  John  T.  Hoffman,  Democrat, 
was,  in  1869,  at  the  height  of  his  influence  and  power.  He  was 
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the  recognized  head  of  the  Republican  "  State  machine,'  as 
distinguished  from  "  the  Federal  crowd,'  to  which  Conkling 
and  Morgan  were  credited.  In  this  year  James  W.  Husted,  of 
Peekskill,  was  serving  his  first  year  in  the  Assembly,  and  was 
numbered  among  the  adherents  of  Governor  Fenton.  A  Demo- 
crat was  in  the  Senate  from  this  district. 

Fenton 's  friends  succeeded  in  controlling  the  organization  of 
the  Legislature,  electing  Truman  G.  Younglove  Speaker.  The 
Senatorial  contest  proved  to  be  as  promised,  very  exciting.  The 
Morgan  money  was  reported  to  be  plentiful  to  aid  Morgan's 
re-election.  The  New  York  Times  stated  editorially:  "It  is 
conceded  on  all  hands  that  money  will  decide  the  contest.' 
Like  Morgan,  Fenton  was  a  wealthy  man.  Another  factor, 
however,  eventually  entered  more  largely  into  the  situation; 
Speaker  Younglove,  at  Fenton 's  suggestion,  basing  his  action 
on  the  belief  that  good  committee  appointments  were  of  more 
potency  than  other  arguments,  held  back  the  announcement 
of  committees  until  he  had  exacted  support  for  his  candidate, 
Fenton.  On  January  16,  1869,  the  Republican  caucus  was  held 
to  decide  on  a  candidate  to  support  for  United  States  Senator; 
it  was  a  straight-cut  fight  between  Fenton  and  Morgan,  "  the 
State  machine  '  and  "  the  Federal  crowd.'  Fenton  won  on 
first  ballot,  receiving  52  votes,  to  40  votes  cast  for  Morgan. 

DEPEW'S    FIRST    APPEARANCE    AS    A    SENATORIAL    CANDIDATE. 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1881  when  "  our  own  Chauncey  ' 
M.  Depew  first  loomed  up  quite  prominently  as  a  candidate 
for  United  States  Senator.  The  fight  over  the  Senatorship  in 
the  State  Legislature  that  winter  is,  mildly  speaking,  referred 
to  as  "  New  York's  historic  Senatorship  contest.'  Thomas 
C.  Platt  had  been  elected  Senator  in  January  of  that  year. 
Platt  had,  in  the  year  1879,  assured  State  Senator  W.  H. 
Robertson,  of  Westchester  County,  that  he  (Robertson)  was 
his  choice  for  Governor,  while  he  was  secretly  favoring  the 
nomination  of  Alonzo  B.  Cornell.  Later,  Mr.  Conkling  and  he 
succeeded  in  having  Cornell  nominated  for  Governor.  In 
return  for  this,  Gov.  Cornell  advocated  the  election  of  Platt 
as  United  States  Senator.  Roscoe  Conkling,  then  a  United 
States  Senator  from  this  State,  and  the  recognized  Republican 
State  leader,  wanted  State  Senator  Richard  Crowley,  of  Niagara, 
to  be  elected  as  his  colleague,  but  finally  gave  his  support  to 
Platt. 
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Independent  Republicans  in  the  Legislature,  to  a  consider- 
able number,  decided  to  support  Senator  Chauncey  M.  Depew, 
of  Peekskill.  Enough  of  the  Independents  eventually  voted 
for  Platt  to  give  him  the  caucus  nomination  by  one  vote. 

After  Platt  had  taken  his  seat  as  Conkling's  colleague  came 
the  break  with  the  Garfield  administration,  over  the  appoint- 
ment of  William  H.  Robertson  as  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New 
York.  The  resignations  in  May  of  both  Conkling  and  Platt 
from  the  Senate  followed  as  a  rebuke  to  President  Garfield. 
This  was  grand-stand  play.  Neither  Conkling  nor  Platt  had 
any  serious  doubt  that  the  Legislature  which  had  elected  Platt 
in  January  would  send  them  both  back  to  Washington  in  May, 
as  a  vindication  of  their  stand  against  Garfield.  The  Stalwart 
faction,  to  which  they  belonged,  had  a  clear  majority  in  the 
Republican  caucus,  and  the  two  Senators  took  it  for  granted 
that  its  members  would  stand  by  them  loyally.  But  they  made 
the  mistake  common  to  many  politicians  who  fail  to  take  the 
people  into  their  confidence;  neither  one  counted  on  the  change 
in  sentiment  which  had  taken  place  out  of,  if  not  in,  the  Legis- 
lature in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  The  attitude  of  oppo- 
sition maintained  by  Conkling  and  Platt  had  stirred  the  State 
to  its  depths.  Legislators  began  to  hear  from  their  constituents 
about  it.  The  result  was  that  when  a  call  was  sent  out  for  a 
Republican  caucus,  many  of  the  "  Half-breeds,"  supporters  of 
the  Garfield  Administration,  and  even  some  of  the  * '  Stalwarts, ' 
refused  to  heed  it.  Balloting  began  on  May  31,  without  any 
settlement  having  been  reached  by  the  Republicans.  The  first 
ballot  resulted  as  follows:  To  succeed  Platt  (long  term),  Platt, 
29 ;  Depew,  21 ;  Gov.  A.  B.  Cornell,  12 ;  Elbridge  G.  Lapham,  8 ; 
Warner  Miller,  5;  Richard  Crowley,  3.  Francis  Kernan,  of 
Utica,  received  54,  the  full  Democratic  vote.  To  succeed  Conk- 
ling (short  term),  Conkling,  39;  William  A.  Wheeler,  19;  Cor- 
nell, 9;  Crowley,  5;  Miller,  1.  John  C.  Jacobs,  of  Brooklyn, 
received  54,  the  Democratic  votes. 

The  first  ballot  marked  the  highest  point  in  the  balloting 
reached  by  Conkling  and  Platt  in  the  struggle  which  proceeded 
through  56  ballots,  lasting  from  May  31  to  July  22.  On  July  1, 
Platt,  to  the  surprise  of  his  friends,  withdrew  from  the  strife. 
The  assassination  of  President  Garfield  on  the  following  day 
had  a  marked  effect  on  the  balloting,  and  a  few  days  later,  at  a 
Republican  conference,  in  the  interest  of  harmony,  Mr.  Depew, 
who  had  led  the  balloting  almost  since  the  start,  for  the  long 
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term,  withdrew  his  name.  A  caucus  was  then  held,  in  which 
Senator  William  H.  Robertson,  of  Westchester  County,  proved 
an  important  factor,  and  at  this  caucus  Warner  Miller  was 
nominated  for  the  long  term.  Gov.  Cornell  was  slated  for  the 
short  term,  but  he  refused  to  accept,  as  he  would  not  oppose 
Conkling's  re-election,  and  the  nomination  went  to  Elbridge 
G.  Lapham. 

Conkling  never  again  held  office,  and  his  defeat  for  re-election 
as  Senator  terminated  his  political  leadership,  and,  it  is  said, 
he  never  ceased  to  deplore  his  mistake  in  resigning  the  Senator- 
ship.  Platt  later  admitted  that  he  suggested  their  resigning. 

Platt  returned  to  active  politics,  assumed  State  leadership, 
was  again  a  United  States  Senator,  and,  in  1898,  materially  aided 
"  Westchester 's  favorite  son,"  Chauncey  M.  Depew  to  be  elected 
as  his  associate  in  the  Senate. 

In  1911  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  elected  the 
forty-first  Senator  to  represent  this  State  in  the  United  States 
Senate  since  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution. 

The  term  of  office  of  Senator  Chauncey  M.  Depew  terminated 
on  March  4,  1911,  after  serving  two  terms  of  six  years  each. 
It  was  hoped  by  his  friends  that  he  would  be  permitted  to  serve 
yet  another  term  in  a  position  for  which  he  is  well  adapted. 

The  general  election  of  November,  1910,  decided  against  him, 
inasmuch  as  it  returned  a  Democratic  majority  in  both  branches 
of  the  State  Legislature.  By  a  unanimous  vote,  Mr.  Depew 
received  the  Republican  caucus  nomination  to  succeed  himself, 
and  in  the  joint  ballots  received  every  Republican  vote,  includ- 
ing the  last  ballot  at  the  time  a  choice  was  made.  The  Demo- 
cratic majority  experienced  difficulty  in  concentrating  their 
votes  upon  one  member  of  their  party.  William  F.  Sheehan, 
of  New  York,  received  the  Democratic  caucus  nomination,  but 
thirty  Democrats,  who  became  styled  as  * '  Insurgents, ' '  refused 
to  enter  a  caucus  or  to  be  bound  by  the  actions  of  a  caucus, 
and  persisted  in  voting  for  others  than  for  Mr.  Sheehan ;  numer- 
ous ballots,  one  cast  every  week  day  from  Jan.  17  to  March  30, 
1911,  failed  to  elect.  On  the  evening  of  March  31,  the  nominee 
of  a  new  Democratic  caucus  succeeded  in  getting  the  full  Demo- 
cratic vote  and  in  being  elected;  this  man  was  James  Aloysius 
0 'Gorman,  at  the  time  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  of  the 
First  Department,  New  York  city. 

It  is  no  reflection  upon  the  gentleman  elected,  to  mention 
that  before  his  selection  was  decided  upon,  a  tender  of  the 
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Senatorship  was  made  to  a  resident  of  Westchester  County; 
and  at  one  juncture  it  looked  as  if  a  son  of  Westchester  would 
be  succeeded  in  the  United  States  Senate,  from  New  York,  by 
another  hailing  from  the  same  county.  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Martin  J.  Keogh,  of  New  Rochelle,  this  county,  felt  compelled 
to  decline  the  high  honor,  which  he  fully  appreciated,  as  he 
preferred  to  remain  on  the  bench  and  fill  out  the  new  term  for 
which  he  had  just  been  elected. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  no  power  to 
appoint  a  United  States  Senator  to  fill  vacancy  while  the  Legis- 
lature is  in  session  and  able  to  act.  For  this  reason  during  the 
Legislative  deadlock  of  1911,  from  March  4,  the  date  Senator 
Depew's  term  ended,  to  one  month  later,  New  York  State  had 
but  one  representative  in  the  upper  branch  of  Congress. 

Of  the  total  number  serving  as  United  States  Senators, 
elected  from  this  State,  Westchester  County  is  credited  with 
two,  Governeur  Morris,  of  Morrisania,  from  1800  to  1803,  and 
Chauncey  M.  Depew,  of  Peekskill,  from  1899  to  1911. 

Eleven,  one-fourth,  of  the  Senators  have  come  from  New  York 
city.  The  homes  of  the  rest  are  widely  scattered  through  the 
upper  section  of  the  State. 

Statistics  teach  us  that  in  the  earlier  period  this  office  of  high 
honor  was  not  sought  after  so  persistently  as  it  is  now.  To  be 
a  United  States  Senator  in  1789  and  for  several  years  later  was 
an  honor  held  in  comparatively  light  esteem.  In  1789  the  State 
went  unrepresented  some  months  because  the  State  Senate  and 
Assembly  could  not  agree  on  a  method  of  choice. 

The  same  situation  occurred  again  in  1803,  when  both  Sena- 
tors having  resigned,  one  to  become  Mayor  and  the  other  Post- 
master of  New  York  city,  the  State  was  left  without  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  upper  house  of  Congress.  There  were  nine 
resignations  in  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  Senatorship ;  since 
1844  there  have  been  only  two,  and  those  occurring  under 
unusual  circumstances. 

Stranger  than  the  number  of  resignations,  in  the  earlier  days, 
were  the  offices  for  which  aspirants  quitted  the  National  Senate. 
Senator  Bailey,  who  hailed  from  Poughkeepsie,  and  who  suc- 
ceeded Gouverneur  Morris  of  this  county  in  the  Senate,  pre- 
ferred to  be  postmaster  in  New  York  city  rather  than  Senator. 
James  Watson,  of  New  York,  Senator  Morris'  predecessor, 
served  two  years  and  then  resigned  to  become  Naval  Agent  at 
New  York.  Others  resigned  to  accept  small  judicial  offices  and 
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other  political  positions  that  would  not  be  thought  of  by  men 
who  to-day  measure  up  to  a  Senatorship.  Those  Senators  of 
old  were  good,  able  men,  but  they  were,  apparently,  given  to 
doing  queer  things. 

De  Witt  Clinton,  an  able  statesman,  in  1802  resigned  the 
Senatorship  to  become  Mayor  of  New  York  city,  by  appoint- 
ment from  his  uncle,  Gov.  Clinton.  He,  it  is  said,  lived  to  recog- 
nize that  he  had  made  a  mistake  and  ruined  his  political  pros- 
pects, though  he  got  to  be  Governor.  Certainly  his  Presidential 
aspirations  were  set  back  when  he  removed  himself  from  the 
National  eye.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Nathaniel  P.  Tallmadge 
who,  in  1844,  resigned  the  Senatorship  to  accept  the  Governor- 
ship of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  which  he  lost  within  two 
years. 

Contests  for  the  United  States  Senatorship  in  this  State  have 
generally  been  settled  before  the  party  caucus  met,  by  an  agree- 
ment among  the  political  leaders;  but  there  have  been  some 
interesting  contests  settled  in  caucus.  One  contest,  that  of  1881, 
the  Conkling-Platt,  was  carried  to  the  floor  of  the  Legislature. 
The  Senatorial  contest  of  1911,  made  famous  by  a  fight  started 
by  certain  Democratic  members  of  the  Legislature  against  what 
they  termed  "  an  outside  controlled  caucus,'  is  an  event  that 
promises  to  become  historical. 

The  Campaign  Publicity  Act,  which  passed  Congress  and 
became  a  law  in  August,  1911,  prohibits  candidates  for  the 
Senatorship  spending  over  $10,000  to  aid  their  election. 

As  early  as  1895  State  Legislatures  began  to  pass  resolutions 
asking  Congress  to  afford  them  the  opportunity  to  ratify  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  shall  provide  for  the 
direct  election  of  United  States  Senators.  Other  States  adopted 
the  more  practical  expedient  of  reforming  their  primary  laws, 
so  as  to  name  the  man  at  the  primary  and  to  insure  the  choice 
of  the  popular  vote  being  made  the  choice  of  the  Legislature. 

According  to  the  best  authority  in  Congress  the  only  way 
in  which  the  demand  for  popular  election  of  United  States 
Senators  may  be  placed  before  the  States  as  a  Federal  propo- 
sition is  in  accordance  with  Article  5  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

For  a  long  time  the  definite  action  of  the  various  State  Legis- 
latures on  the  election  of  United  States  Senators  failed  to  make 
a  marked  impression  upon  Congress.  Prior  to  1911,  the  House 
of  Representatives  passed  the  necessary  Constitutional  amend- 
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ment  several  times,  but  the  Senate  refused  to  concur,  the  Sen- 
ators acting  in  opposition  for  various  political  reasons. 

Nevertheless,  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  direct  election  of 
United  States  Senators  was  never  so  strong  as  in  this  year  1911. 
In  the  vote  cast  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  March, 
1911,  only  16  votes  were  recorded  in  opposition;  the  opposition, 
apparently,  related  to  the  extent  of  the  authority  which  Con- 
gress is  to  retain  over  the  manner  of  elections  and  the  quali- 
fications of  voters. 

A  change  in  the  mode  of  selecting  United  States  Senators  is 
sure  to  come,  and  soon. 

State  governments  will  probably  gain  more  than  the  United 
States  Government  from  the  election  of  Senators  by  popular 
vote;  for  Senatorial  contests  are  a  persistent  source  of  legis- 
lative demoralization. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  SALARY. 

The  question  of  salary  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
was  the  cause  of  much  discussion  in  the  First  Congress,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  declared  that  the  President 
should  receive  compensation  for  his  services.  Washington  had 
notified  his  fellow-citizens  that  he  desired  no  salary.  The  limits 
suggested  in  Congress  ranged  from  $15,000  to  $70,000.  The 
salary  was  finally  placed  at  $25,000,  and  this  remained  the 
salary  until  President  Grant's  second  term  (March  3,  1873), 
when  it  was  increased  to  $50,000,  and  an  extra  allowance  allowed 
for  expenses  of  the  Executive  Mansion.  During  the  discussion 
relative  to  increase  of  salary  and  extra  allowance,  it  was  held 
that  with  time  the  expenses  of  the  President  in  maintaining  the 
dignity  of  the  office  increased  and  unless  due  provision  was 
made  by  the  government  to  meet  these  expenses,  none  but  very 
wealthy  men  would  be  able  to  hold  the  office  of  President. 

Congress,  by  act  approved  March  4,  1907,  appropriated,  in 
addition  to  the  $50,000  per  annum  salary,  $25,000  per  annum 
"  for  traveling  expenses  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  expended  at  his  discretion  and  accounted  for  by  his  cer- 
tificate solely. '  Later  in  the  year  1907,  the  question  of  increas- 
ing the  President's  salary  again  came  up,  and  it  was  finally 
decided  to  fix  the  same  at  $75,000  per  year,  and  at  the  follow- 
ing session  the  additional  appropriation  of  $25,000  per  annum 
for  traveling  expenses  was  made. 


MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS. 

(Continued  from  page  16,  Vol.  1.) 

The  government  of  the  United  States  is  divided  into  three 
branches — legislative,  executive  and  judicial. 

In  the  American  scheme  of  government,  comprising  three 
co-ordinate  branches,  Congress  is  an  important  one.  It  prom- 
ises to  have  a  total  membership  of  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine. 

The  legislative  powers  of  the  government  are  vested  in  a 
Congress,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Senate  being  designated  sometimes  as  the  "  upper  house  ' 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  as  the  "  lower  house  '    of 
Congress. 

Congress  must  assemble  at  least  once  a  year,  and  the  session 
commences  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  known  as  the  "  popular 
body,'  as  it  is  nearer  to  the  people,  reflecting  the  sentiment 
of  the  people,  and  its  members  being  elected  more  frequently 
than  members  of  the  "  upper  house.'  The  term  of  office  of 
a  Representative  is  two  years,  that  of  a  Senator  six  years;  the 
first  being  chosen  by  direct  vote  of  the  people,  the  second  by 
votes  of  members  of  Legislatures  in  the  several  States. 

Representatives  are  elected  every  second,  or  even,  year  by 
the  people  of  the  different  States.  Any  male  person  at  least 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  who  has  been  for  seven  years  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  is  eligible  for  the  office  of  Representative 
in  Congress;  he  must,  further,  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  State 
from  which  he  is  chosen.  The  number  of  Representatives  to 
which  any  particular  State  is  entitled  depends  upon  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State,  the  only  persons  excluded  in  determining 
the  number  of  Representatives  in  most  States  being  Indians. 
In  Oklahoma  State  Indians  may  be  counted  and  vote,  on  con- 
dition that  they  have  severed  tribal  relations. 

The  Constitution  makes  no  provision  for  the  appointment  of 
any  officers  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  except  the  presid- 
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ing  officer,  who  is  called  the  Speaker;  this  officer  has  usually 
been  a  member  of  the  House,  but  it  is  held  that,  under  the 
Constitution,  the  House  may  choose  a  Speaker  who  is  not  a 
member.  Frequently  of  late  there  has  been  much  talk  in  Con- 
gress of  electing  as  Speaker  a  parliamentarian  who  is  not  a 
member  of  that  body.  Advocates  of  this  idea  claim  that  the 
English  plan  of  having  an  expert  parliamentarian,  instead  of 
a  politician,  as  a  presiding  officer  is  the  only  correct  one.  They 
maintain  that  as  long  as  the  House  selects  a  party  leader  as 
Speaker  just  so  long  will  the  House  have  partisan  and  unfair 
rulings  from  the  chair. 

At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  each  State 
was  allowed  one  Representative  for  every  30,000  of  popula- 
tion, but  every  State  having  a  population  of  less  than  30,000 
was  entitled  to  one  Representative. 

Under  the  apportionment  made  in  accordance  with  the  last 
census;  this  State  is  allowed  one  Representative  for  approxi- 
mately every  212,000  of  inhabitants. 

The  United  States  census  taken  in  the  year  1910  may  change 
materially  the  apportionment  of  Representatives  in  Congress. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  composed  of  two  Senators 
from  each  State,  chosen,  as  a  general  rule,  by  the  State  Legis- 
lature for  a  term  of  six  years.  In  many  States  the  Senators 
are  chosen  by  a  popular  vote ;  names  of  candidates  for  the  office 
are  placed  before  the  people  assembled  at  political  primary 
meetings  and  a  vote  taken  to  express  preference,  the  person 
receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  is  thus  recommended  to 
the  Legislature,  and  the  Legislature  in  turn  confirm  the  action 
of  the  people  by  electing  their  choice.  An  "  election  by  the 
people  ' '  mode  of  choosing  United  States  Senators. 

The  qualifications  of  a  Senator  are  that  he  must  be  at  least 
thirty  years  of  age  and  must  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  for  nine  years,  and  must  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  State 
from  which  he  is  chosen. 

In  case  the  office  of  Senator  from  any  State  becomes  vacant 
while  the  Legislature  of  the  State  is  not  in  session,  the  Governor 
has  power  to  make  a  temporary  appointment  until  the  Legis- 
lature meets.  It  has  generally  been  held  that  the  Governor 
does  not  have  power  to  make  a  temporary  appointment  in  case 
of  vacancies  occasioned  by  a  failure  of  the  Legislature  to  elect, 
although  in  recent  years  several  such  appointments  have  been 
attempted  to  be  made. 
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The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  is  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  Senate,  but  he  has  no  vote  unless  the  Senate  is 
equally  divided.  All  other  officers  of  the  Senate  are  chosen 
by  the  Senators,  and  among  them  is  a  President  pro  tempore, 
who  presides  in  the  absence  of  the  Vice-President  and  performs 
all  the  duties  of  the  Vice-President  in  case  the  Vice-President 
is  required  to  exercise  the  duties  of  the  President,  as  was  the 
case  in  several  instances,  by  reason  of  the  death  of  Presidents 
of  the  United  States. 

UNITED   STATES   SENATORS    FROM   THIS    COUNTY. 

Gouverneur  Morris,  of  Westchester,  from  April  3,  1800,  to 
February  1,  1803. 

Chauncey  M.  Depew,  of  Peekskill,  two  terms.  Elected  Janu- 
ary 18,  1899,  re-elected  January  18,  1905 ;  term  expired  1911. 

The  election  of  a  United  States  Senator  is  controlled  by 
Federal  law,  not  by  State  law.  The  act  of  1866  carefully 
defines  the  procedure. 

On  the  second  Tuesday  after  its  meeting  and  organization 
the  Legislature  is  to  convene  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a 
Senator.  "  Each  house  shall  openly,  by  a  viva-voce  vote  of 
each  member  present,  name  one  person  for  Senator  in  Congress 
from  such  State.'  The  following  day  the  two  houses  con- 
vene in  joint  session  at  noon,  and  if  the  same  person  has  received 
a  majority  of  all  votes  in  each  house  he  shall  be  declared 
Senator.  Otherwise  the  joint  Assembly  shall  proceed  to  choose, 
"  by  a  viva-voce  vote  of  each  member  present,  a  person  for 
Senator,  and  the  person  who  receives  a  majority  of  all  the  votes 
of  the  joint  assembly,  a  majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to 
both  houses  being  present  and  voting,  shall  be  declared  duly 
elected. '  If  there  is  no  majority  the  joint  Assembly  is  required 
to  meet  each  succeeding  day  during  the  session  and  take  at 
least  one  vote  until  a  Senator  is  elected. 

As  the  New  York  Legislature  consists  of  201  members,  51 
being  Senators  and  150  Assemblymen,  it  requires  101  votes  to 
elect  a  United  States  Senator  in  this  State. 

The  Governor  of  a  State  has  no  power  to  appoint  a  United 
States  Senator  to  fill  vacancy  while  the  Legislature  is  in  ses- 
sion, and  able  to  act  to  elect. 

The  proposition  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  now  being  submitted  to  the  several  States,  providing 
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for   popular    election   of   United    States    Senators,    will,    it    is 
believed,  be  adopted. 

Twenty-seven  States  petitioned  Congress  to  call  a  conven- 
tion to  submit  to  the  States  a  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
viding for  popular  election  of  Senators.  Most  of  these  States 
already  select  Senators  by  vote  cast  at  primary  elections. 

REPRESENTATIVES  IN   CONGRESS  FROM   THIS   COUNTY. 

By  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  April  13,  1892,  Westchester 
County  was  combined  with  a  small  section  of  New  York  City, 
of  what  was  known  as  the  "  annexed  district/  to  make  the 
16th  Congressional  District. 

Under  that  apportionment  the  following  named  gentlemen 
have  represented  the  district,  in  the  years  given: 

William  Ryan,  of  Port  Chester,  1893-4.* 
Ben  L.  Fairchild,  of  Pelham,  1895-6. 
William  L.  Ward,  of  Port  Chester,  1897-8. 
John  Quincy  Underbill,  of  New  Rochelle,  1899,  1900.     (Died 
May  21,  1907;  aged  59  years.) 

Cornelius  A.  Pugsley,  of  Peekskill,  1901-2. 

Changes  in  boundary  line,  in  1901,  under  new  apportionment, 
effected  also  a  change  in  the  political  complexion  of  local  Con- 
gressmen, the  Westchester  County  Congressional  district  now 
being  as  strongly  Republican  as  it  was  before  Democratic. 

Norton  P.  Otis  (a  former  Mayor),  1903-4.  (Died  February 
20,  1905.) 

John  E.  Andrus  (a  former  Mayor),  1905-6-7-8-9-10-11,  present 
incumbent. 

The  vote  cast  for  Congressman  in  the  Nineteenth  (West- 
Chester)  District,  1910,  was  divided  as  follows: 

John  E.  Andrus,  Republican  and  Ind.  Labor. .  23,140 

Cornelius  A.  Pugsley,  Democrat 22,247 

Alfred  E.  Dixon,  Socialist 929 

Charles  A.  Brady,  Prohibition 286 

A  new  apportionment  of  Congressional  districts  in  the  State 
has  been  made  under  the  Federal  census  of  1910.  The  State  is 
given  43  instead  of  37  Congressmen. 


*For  names  of  previous  Congressmen  see  page  17,  Vol.  1. 
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Jared  V.  Peck,  of  Rye,  who  served  during  the  years  1853 
and  1854,  preferred  to  be  considered  as  a  business  man,  pos- 
sessing good  common  sense.  He  was  not  a  man  for  show  or 
self  aggrandizement,  as  was  proven  when  he  later  presented 
a  free  library  to  Port  Chester,  giving  building  and  books, 
valued  at  $30,000,  on  the  expressed  condition  that  his  name  be 
not  connected  with  the  gift  in  any  way,  not  even  as  a  trustee. 
He  also  served  as  a  Presidential  elector  in  1856. 

John  B.  Haskin,  of  West  Farms,  was  a  forcible  speaker, 
strong  in  "  stump  campaigning.'  He  was  often  heard  of  in 
Congress.  He  frequently  stated  that  he  came  from  "  fighting 
stock, ' '  and  as  a  political  fighter  he  proved  himself  worthy  of 
his  sires.  He  served  four  years  in  Congress. 

William  Radford,  of  Yonkers,  who  was  not  an  orator  and 
never  spent  time  in  attempts  to  make  speeches,  served  two  terms 
in  Congress,  1863-4-5-6,  as  a  Democrat;  was  again  a  candidate 
for  re-election  in  1866.  He  was  at  this  time  opposed  by  a 
considerable  number  of  influential  members  of  his  own  party, 
who  took  issue  with  him  on  account  of  certain  actions  of  his 
in  Congress;  it  being  charged  that  he  knowingly  and  inten- 
tionally deserted  his  party  and  arrayed  himself  on  the  opposite 
side  and  supported  political  measures  advocated  by  his  party's 
opponents,  the  consideration  offered  him  being  political  pat- 
ronage. The  district  at  that  time  was  strongly  Democratic,  and 
Congressman  Radford  believed  that  if  he  was  successful  enough 
to  get  the  party  nomination  his  election  would  certainly  follow, 
regardless  of  the  disaffection  among  his  old  supporters.  He 
secured  the  nomination ;  in  fact  he  was  permitted  to  secure  the 
nomination  by  those  who  had  a  purpose  to  serve.  Seeing  an 
opportunity  not  to  be  disregarded,  the  Republican  party  pre- 
vailed upon  County  Judge  William  H.  Robertson  to  become 
the  party  candidate  for  Congress.  The  campaign  that  fol- 
lowed was  one  of  the  most  spirited  for  that  period.  The  dis- 
affected Democrats  voted  for  Robertson  or  remained  away  from 
the  polls ;  Robertson  was  elected.  Congressman  Radford  retired 
to  private  life.  Thus  Judge  Robertson  was  enabled  to  break 
into  a  long  line  of  Democratic  Congressmen  from  the  local 
district.  But  he  expressed  no  desire  to  return  to  Washington; 
in  fact,  he  stated  that  he  did  not  feel  at  home  in  Congress, 
would  prefer  to  legislate  for  the  county  in  Albany. 

Clarkson  N.  Potter,  Democrat,  of  New  Rochelle,  followed 
Robertson  and  served  as  Representative  in  Congress  three  terms, 
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when  he  decided  to  retire,  to,  as  he  said,  give  some  one  else  a 
chance  to  serve  the  district.  N.  Holmes  Odell,  Democrat,  of 
Tarrytown,  who  was  ending  his  third  term  as  County  Treas- 
urer, was  nominated  to  succeed  Mr.  Potter,  and  Mr.  Potter  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Odell.  The  special  fitness  of  Mr.  Potter  for  the  office 
was  generally  acknowledged  and  he  was  usually  elected  with  but 
little  opposition.  Mr.  Potter  in  1879  was  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Lieut-Governor,  but  was  defeated  in  a  close  campaign, 
in  which  it  was  at  first  believed  he  was  elected. 

When  Mr.  Odell  ran  he  had  as  his  Republican  oppo- 
nent ex- Assemblyman  Amherst  Wight,  Jr.,  of  Port  Chester. 
Mr.  Wight  had  taken  a  prominent  part  during  several  sessions 
of  the  Legislature  and  had  proven  himself  a  man  of  marked 
ability ;  he  had,  he  thought,  got  all  the  honor  there  was  in  being 
an  Assemblyman,  and  being  ambitious,  he  sought  the  Republi- 
can nomination  for  Congress.  He  was  permitted  to  be  nomi- 
nated, but — .  The  rumors  afloat  at  the  time  implied  that  he 
did  not  receive  the  party  support,  for  the  reason  that  it  was 
feared  he  aspired  to  be  a  party  leader  when  the  then  recognized 
party  leaders  did  not  want  their  number  increased.  After  this 
sad  defeat,  Mr.  Wight,  Jr.,  retired  from  active  politics. 

The  election  of  Alexander  Smith,  Republican,  of  Yonkers, 
in  1879,  over  Malcolm  Cobb,  Democrat,  of  Ossining,  was  the 
second  break  into  the  Democratic  Congressional  line.  Mr. 
Smith  had  at  the  time  gained  wide  reputation  as  a  carpet  manu- 
facturer employing  several  hundred,  if  not  thousands,  of  people ; 
and  this,  added  to  his  high  personal  character,  rendered  him 
particularly  popular;  and,  notwithstanding  he  ran  against  a 
most  estimable  gentleman  and  a  leading  member  of  the  West- 
chester  County  bar,  he  was  elected.  But  the  excitement  of 
campaigning,  though  personally  moderate,  proved  too  much  for 
his  health,  which  of  late  had  not  been  robust.  At  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  on  the  day  of  election,  just  after  word  announc- 
ing his  success  had  been  brought  to  him,  he  died.  The  vacancy 
caused  by  his  death  was  not  filled  until  after  the  next  general 
election,  at  which  Waldo  Hutchins,  Democrat,  of  Kings- 
bridge  (formerly  of  Yonkers  now  in  the  annexed  district), 
was  chosen. 

Mr.  Hutchins  served  in  Congress  two  terms.  He  had,  when 
he  first  ran,  for  his  Republican  opponent  Alexander  Taylor,  of 
Rye,  a  representative  of  the  young  element  in  politics.  Taylor 
proved  to  be  a  hustler  and  ever  kept  the  friends  of  his  opponent 
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guessing  as  to  the  length  his  ability  as  a  vote-getter  would  take 
him.  It  was  believed  at  first  that  Taylor  had  carried  the  Demo- 
cratic County  of  Westchester;  but  the  official  vote  gave  the 
county  to  Hutchins  by  549 ;  the  strong  Democratic  vote  in  * '  the 
annexed  district  '  added  to  Hut  chins'  majority.  When  the 
latter  ran  again  he  had  as  his  Republican  opponent  a  gentleman 
who  proved  to  be  gentleness  itself.  Mr.  Hutchins  was  re-elected. 

Mr.  Hutchins  then  tried  for  the  nomination  for  Governor, 
but  was  defeated  in  the  Convention  by  Grover  Cleveland  secur- 
ing the  nomination. 

The  year  1894,  when  William  Ryan  was  a  candidate  for 
re-election,  proved  a  bad  one  for  the  Democrats.  In  that  year 
the  Tariff  issue  was  raised,  and  as  a  result  the  Republican-Pro- 
tectionists swept  the  country,  and  known  Democratic  Congres- 
sional Districts  were  carried  by  the  Republicans,  as  they  never 
were  before;  this,  the  16th,  was  influenced  the  same  way,  and 
a  Republican  succeeded  Mr.  Ryan.  Changes  of  this  kind  are 
liable  to  occur  at  any  time;  the  enactment  of  a  new  high  Tariff 
law,  in  1910,  when  the  people  were  clamoring  for  "  a  revise 
downward, ' '  caused  Republican  districts  to  elect  Democrats  and 
gave  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  Demo- 
crats in  1911. 

The  Republican  victory  in  1896  was  attributed  to  the  Bryan 
16  to  1  issue;  in  that  year  Bryan  ran  as  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  President,  and  it  was  a  sure  thing  for  any  one  run- 
ning on  the  opposition  ticket  in  this  locality. 

To  oppose  Ryan,  in  1894,  the  Republicans  made  a  strong  nomi- 
nation in  naming  Ben  L.  Fairchild  of  the  town  of  Pelham. 
Mr.  Fairchild  conducted  a  clever  canvass  in  his  determination 
to  overcome  a  formidable  adverse  majority,  and  proved  himself 
to  be  a  "  hustling  vote-getter, '  as  was  promised  he  would  do 
at  the  time  his  friends  asked  for  his  nomination.  In  Congress 
Mr.  Fairchild 's  vote  was  recorded  on  the  right  side  of  every 
proposition,  and  the  record  made  by  him  as  our  district's  rep- 
resentative will  bear  minute  inspection;  it  proved  creditable  to 
his  constituents  as  well  as  to  himself.  As  was  his  due,  under 
the  accepted  rule  that  ' '  one  good  term  deserves  another, ' '  Mr. 
Fairchild  received  the  regular  nomination  from  the  Republican 
party  for  re-election  in  1896,  at  a  convention,  regularly  called 
by  the  Republican  Congressional  Committee,  and  held  in  the 
city  of  Yonkers.  Unfortunately  for  harmonious  action,  the 
Republican  party  within  the  Congressional  district  was  at  this 
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period  in  a .  "  state  of  upheaval,"  as  a  result  of  a  faction  fight 
growing  out  of  a  spirited  rivalry  for  the  local  party  leadership. 
One  faction  headed  by  Judge  William  H.  Robertson  and  Wil- 
liam L.  Ward  opposed  the  faction  friendly  to  Congressman 
Fairchild,  and  for  this  reason  opposed  the  latter  and  refused 
him  an  endorsement.  The  Robertson-Ward  faction  held  a 
Republican  convention  in  White  Plains  on  the  same  day  the 
Republican  convention  in  Yonkers  renominated  Congressman 
Fairchild. 

The  first  action  taken  by  the  leaders  in  White  Plains  was 
to  agree  that  the  nominee  of  their  convention  was  to  "stand 
pat/  and  continue  as  a  candidate  for  Representative  in  Con- 
gress to  the  closing  of  the  polls  on  election  day;  maintaining, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  that  he,  and  he  only,  was  the 
"  regular  nominee  '  of  the  Republican  party  in  this  district. 
William  L.  Ward  was  finally  persuaded  to  take  the  nomination 
from  the  White  Plains  convention  on  conditions  specified.  Mr. 
Ward  simultaneously  secured  an  independent  nomination  by 
petition.  Both  alleged  Republican  '  *  regular  ' '  candidates  being 
men  of  "  grit,'  the  strife  for  the  masterhand  was  soon  under 
way,  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  all  who  enjoy  being  onlookers 
viewing  the  skillful  playing  of  the  political  game.  The  oppos- 
ing forces  were  equally  expert  as  well  as  resourceful,  and  in 
the  end  honors  were  about  equally  divided. 

The  certificate  of  Mr.  Fairchild 's  nomination  by  the  Repub- 
lican convention  was  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Albany, 
as  the  law  requires;  Mr.  Ward  caused  a  separate  certificate  of 
his  nomination  by  the  White  Plains  convention  to  be  also  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  State.  Both  Fairchild  and  Ward  claimed 
to  be  the  "  regular  nominee  '  of  the  Republican  party  for 
Representative  in  Congress  from  this  district.  The  Secretary 
of  State  decided  that  the  convention  nominating  Mr.  Fairchild 
was  the  regular  Republican  convention,  authorized  to  make 
such  nomination.  To  this  Mr.  Ward  and  friends  objected  and 
forthwith  appealed,  from  the  Secretary  of  State's  decision, 
to  Mr.  Justice  Edwards,  sitting  in  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Justice 
Edwards,  on  this  application,  issued  an  order  overruling  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  directing  Mr.  Ward's  name  to  be  printed 
in  the  Republican  column  on  the  official  ballot  in  place  of  the 
name  of  Mr.  Fairchild.  An  appeal  from  Justice  Edwards' 
order  was  taken  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  but  it  was  too  late 
for  the  appeal  to  be  heard  before  election  day,  with  the  result 
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that  Mr.  Ward's  name  on  election  day  was  printed  in  the 
Republican  column,  giving  him  the  Republican  vote  and  the 
election  on  the  face  of  the  returns.  Subsequent  to  the  election 
the  Court  of  Appeals  unanimously  reversed  Justice  Edwards' 
with  an  opinion  (151  New  York,  page  359)  which  held  on  the 
merits  that  Mr.  Fairchild  was  the  regular  Republican  nominee 
and  that  his  name  should  have  been  printed  in  the  Republi- 
can column  on  the  official  ballot,  and  also  held  that  Justice 
Edwards,  through  whose  order  Mr.  Ward's  name  was  printed 
in  the  Republican  column  on  the  official  ballot,  had  no  juris- 
diction to  make  such  order. 

But  this  decision  of  "  the  higher  court  '  came  too  late  to 
benefit  Mr.  Fairchild,  though  it  doubtless  afforded  him  satis- 
faction to  a  great  degree,  even  if  it  did  not  restore  to  him  his 
just  due.  Mr.  Ward  was  comfortably  seated  in  Congress, 
realizing  that  possession  is  many  points  in  law;  his  associates 
decided  not  to  disturb  him,  and  he  was  permitted  to  serve  out 
the  two  years'  term,  at  the  end  of  which  Mr.  Ward  declined  a 
renomination,  stating  that  his  vast  business  interests  demanded 
his  undivided  attention. 

Mr.  Fairchild  loyally  served  the  district  in  Congress,  and 
by  so  doing  earned  a  re-election.  Mr.  Ward  ably  and  faith- 
fully succeeded  him,  and  their  constituency  in  this  county 
profited  by  the  services  of  each. 

LENGTH    OF    SERVICE. 

A  study  of  the  length  of  service  of  Senators  and  Represen- 
tatives in  Congress,  is,  at  least,  an  interesting  one.  Numerous 
members  of  Congress  have  been  retained  by  constituents  many 
years,  some  as  long  as  they  would  consent  to  remain  in  the 
service  of  the  people.  Their  inducement  being  patriotic  motives, 
more  than  from  a  desire  for  pecuniary  compensation,  as  the 
salary  attached  to  the  office  of  Senator  or  Representative  is 
shamefully  small  and  inadequate. 

Service  has  been  longer  in  the  Senate  than  in  the  House,  on 
account  of  the  term  being  longer.  In  the  early  period  men 
who  were  not  so  absorbed  in  business  and  in  chasing  the 
almighty  dollar,  were  willing  to  serve  their  country  longer  in 
the  halls  of  Congress,  and  their  constituents  were  anxious  that 
they  should.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  say  that  men  were  more 
patriotic,  self-sacrificing  and  abler  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
Republic  than  men  are  now. 
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It  has  been  found  that  long  service  is  helpful  to  the  State 
and  gives  the  member  leadership  in  committee  appointments 
which  is  of  great  value  to  his  district. 

Philip  Van  Cortlandt,  who  represented  this  county  in  the 
first  Congress  as  Representative,  served  twelve  years,  from  1789. 
Aaron  Ward,  another  of  our  Representatives,  served  one  year 
longer,  from  1825  to  1844,  but  not  continuously.  These  men 
were  residents  of  this  county.  Of  the  later  day,  Clarkson  N. 
Potter,  of  New  Rochelle,  served  the  longest  time,  four  terms, 
eight  years.  As  a  usual  custom,  local  Representatives  were 
retained  only  for  one  term,  two  years;  occasionally  there  was 
an  exception.  The  present  Representative,  John  E.  Andrus, 
of  Yonkers,  is  serving  his  fourth  term,  or  seventh  year. 

In  the  United  States  Senate,  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  of  Peeks- 
kill,  served  twelve  years.  His  last  term  ending  March  4,  1911. 

Many  able  men  have  preferred  to  be  in  the  House  rather  than 
in  the  Senate.  Henry  Clay  liked  the  turbulence  of  the  lower 
chamber  better  than  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  other  branch. 
He  began  his  real  political  career  there  in  1811,  although  he 
was  in  the  Senate  as  early  as  1806.  Clay's  service  in  national 
office  extended  to  his  death  in  1852,  while  a  member  of  the 
Senate.  It  covered  a  period  of  46  years  in  all,  though  part  of 
the  time  he  was  in  private  life. 

There  were  men  with  long  public  careers  earlier  than  Clay. 
Nathaniel  Macon,  of  North  Carolina,  entered  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1791,  and  was  there  until  1815,  when  he 
went  to  the  Senate  and  served  until  1828,  thus  being  in  Congress 
37  years  continuously.  Thomas  Newton,  of  Virginia,  was  in 
the  House  from  1801  to  1831,  continuously.  He  was  the  only 
man  who  served  30  years  in  the  House  until  William  S.  Holman, 
of  Indiana,  in  more  recent  days,  slightly  exceeded  that  record. 

Senator  Benton,  one  of  the  ablest  men  ever  seated  in  Congress, 
represented  his  State  in  the  United  States  Senate  for  30  years, 
continuously.  No  one  equalled  this  length  of  service  until  the 
time  of  Senator  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  and  Senator  Merrill,  of 
Maine,  in  later  years,  save  Senator  William  R.  King,  of  Ala- 
bama, who  was  in  the  Senate  in  the  aggregate  about  30  years. 
King  and  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  began  their 
public  service  in  1811,  when  both  were  members  of  the  House 
over  which  Speaker  Clay  presided,  and  each  was  in  national 
office  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Calhoun  dying  in  1850  and 
King  in  1853.  Both  were  in  each  branch  of  Congress  and  in 
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the  Vice-Presidency.  Calhoun  being  Vice-President  from  1825 
to  1829 ;  Calhoun  was  also  Secretary  of  War  in  President 
Monroe's  Cabinet,  in  1817.  King  was  Vice-President  in  1853, 
but  died  one  month  and  fourteen  days  after  taking  office ;  office 
remained  vacant  balance  of  term. 

Henry  Clay,  besides  serving  many  terms  in  Congress,  was 
Secretary  of  State  during  the  administration  of  President  John 
Quincy  Adams,  serving  from  1825  to  1829. 

The  public  service  of  Daniel  Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  began 
in  1813,  two  years  later  than  that  of  Calhoun  and  King,  and 
included  membership  in  each  branch  of  Congress.  He  died 
39  years  later,  while  Secretary  of  State  under  President  Fil- 
more,  in  1852.  Previous  to  entering  Filmore's  Cabinet,  he 
had  served  as  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Cabinets  of  President 
Harrison  and  Tyler,  from  1841  to  1843.  (His  widow  lived  and 
died  in  New  Rochelle  in  this  county.) 

After  retiring  from  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  John  Quincy  Adams,  known  as  ' '  the  old  man  eloquent, ' 
was  elected  as  a  Representative  in  Congress,  and  held  that 
office  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1836  his  colleagues  in  the 
House  were  James  K.  Polk  and  Franklin  Pierce,  who  were 
later  to  be  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

In  1848,  when  Polk  was  President,  Abraham  Lincoln,  who 
was  serving  his  first  term,  and  Andrew  Johnson,  who  later  was 
Lincoln's  associate  on  a  Presidential  ticket,  was  serving  his 
third  term,  were  members  of  the  House;  Lincoln  a  Whig,  and 
Johnson  a  Democrat.  In  this  Congress,  the  thirtieth,  Horace 
Greeley,  two  years  later  a  resident  of  Westchester  County,  was 
a  member,  representing  a  New  York  city  district,  elected  to 
serve  three  months  to  fill  a  vacancy. 

Jefferson  Davis,  a  United  States  Senator,  and  later  President 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  in  1848  declined  to  support,  or 
even  vote  for,  his  father-in-law,  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor  for  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  on  political  grounds. 
Gen.  Taylor  was  the  successful  Whig  candidate. 

Mr.  Davis  was  a  colleague  in  Congress  of  Jared  V.  Peck, 
Representative  from  this  county,  and  they  were  intimate 
friends. 

Thomas  Corwin,  of  Ohio,  had  been  a  member  of  Congress 
prior  to  1850,  when  he  entered  President  Filmore's  Cabinet  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  from  1850  to  1853  he  served  as  a 
Cabinet  officer,  and  in  1859  was  sent  back  to  Congress.  When 
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he  looked  about  him  and  saw  many  new  faces,  and  missed 
many  old  ones,  he  exclaimed,  "  The  Gods,  are  all  dead?' 
referring  to  Clay,  Calhoun,  Webster,  Benton,  King,  John 
Quincy  Adams  and  the  rest  of  the  distinguished  men  with 
whom  he  served  many  years  earlier,  his  first  appearance  in  Con- 
gress being  in  1831.  His  career  in  public  life  lasted  until  1864. 

James  Monroe's  career  as  a  public  official,  which  began  with 
his  election  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  1783,  ended  forty- 
two  years  after,  when  he  retired  from  the  highest  office  in  the 
gift  of  the  people,  the  position  of  President  of  the  United  States. 
Besides  serving  in  both  houses  of  Congress,  Mr.  Monroe  was 
Secretary  of  State  under  his  close  friend  President  Madison, 
and  held  various  responsible  positions  representing  this  Nation 
in  foreign  countries.  He  abandoned  the  practice  of  law  when 
a  young  man,  and  was  afterward,  and  until  his  election  as 
President,  always  holding  public  office,  his  special  fitness  making 
him  in  constant  demand. 

Lewis  Cass,  of  Ohio,  and  John  J.  Crittendon,  of  Kentucky, 
both  of  whom  held  portfolios  in  the  Cabinets  of  two  Presidents, 
served  long  terms  in  Congress. 

Coming  down  to  more  recent  periods  we  come  upon  several 
long  records  of  service  in  public  life.  The  length  of  service  of 
some  members  of  Congress  who  died  recently  are  notable.  John 
Sherman,  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  Justin  S.  Morrill,  of  Maine, 
who  were  in  Congress  shortly  after  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
entered  the  House  in  1856,  and  Morrill  remained  there  con- 
tinuously until  1867,  and  in  the  Senate  from  that  time  until 
his  death  in  1898,  or  43  years,  9  months  and  24  days,  which  is 
the  longest  career  in  Congress  continuously  or  absolutely  in 
American  annals.  His  service  in  the  Senate  was  little  less  than 
32  years.  Sherman  was  in  the  Senate  almost  32  years  and  in 
the  House  six  years.  Sherman  was  a  member  of  President 
Hayes'  Cabinet,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  from  1877  to 
1881,  and  a  member  of  President  McKinley's  Cabinet,  as  Sec- 
retary of  State,  for  a  short  period. 

Senator  Allison,  of  Iowa,  served  in  the  United  States  Senate 
for  35  years  and  a  few  months,  and  was  one  of  its  most  influ- 
ential members. 

Senator  Aldrich,  of  Rhode  Island,  came  from  a  little  State, 
but  he  was  until  recently  the  big  man  in  the  Senate,  the  leader 
of  the  majority,  conspicuous  in  the  formation  of  tariff  laws 
and  other  laws  relative  to  the  finances  of  the  Nation.  He  entered 
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the  Senate  29  years  ago,  and  in  1910  declined  a  re-election.     He 
retired  with  30  years  of  service  to  his  credit. 

The  venerable  Senator  Hale,  of  Maine,  the  Nestor  of  the 
Senate,  had  been  a  member  seven  months  longer  than  Aldrich, 
when  he  retired  from  the  Senate  in  1910.  He  would  have 
had  to  retain  his  place  in  the  Senate  until  his  eightieth  year  to 
pass  Aldrich 's  record. 

Senator  Benjamin  Ryan  Tillman,  of  South  Carolina,  is  serv- 
ing his  eighteenth  year  in  the  Senate. 

Senators  Cockrill,  of  Missouri,  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  Mor- 
gan, of  Alabama,  Frye,  of  Maine  (who  died  in  1911),  Jones, 
of  Nevada,  and  Representative  Grow,  of  Pennsylvania,  are 
others  who  gave  many  of  their  best  years  to  long  service  of  their 
country,  in  the  halls  of  national  legislation. 

Representative  Cannon,  of  Illinois,  Speaker  of  the  House, 
is  serving  his  eighteenth  term  in  Congress.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 
of  New  York,  late  Republican  leader  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
and  father  of  the  present  Payne  tariff  bill,  is  in  his  thirteenth 
term  of  service,  and  is  likely,  if  his  life  be  spared,  to  serve 
many  more  years. 

Representative  Samuel  Randall,  of  Pennsylvania,  made  a 
long  record  for  service  and  was  active  in  public  life  up  to  the 
hour  of  his  death.  Mr.  Randall,  who  had  relatives  here,  was 
well  known  in  this  county. 

Of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  thirty- 
seven  in  number,  from  the  State  of  New  York  serving  in  the 
present  Sixty-second  Congress,  one  will,  at  the  finishing  of  this 
term,  have  served  thirteen  terms,  one  eight  terms,  two  seven 
terms,  three  six  terms,  six  five  terms,  three  four  terms,  nine 
three  terms,  six  two  terms,  and  six  are  in  their  first  term  of 
service. 

William  Sulzer,  of  New  York  city,  is  serving  his  eighth 
term;  D.  S.  Alexander,  of  Buffalo,  and  George  N.  Southwick, 
of  Albany,  retired  in  1911  after  serving  their  seventh  term. 

The  oldest  member  of  the  present  Senate,  in  the  Sixty-first 
Congress,  in  years,  is  Isaac  Stephenson,  of  Wisconsin,  aged  80; 
the  youngest  Senator  is  Mr.  Gore,  of  Oklahoma,  39  years  of  age. 
The  oldest  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  N.  D. 
Sperry,  of  Connecticut,  83  years  of  age,  retired  in  1911;  and 
the  youngest  Representative  is  Charles  Gordon  Edwards,  of 
Georgia,  aged  32  years. 
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As  we  scan  the  roster  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  note 
the  birthplaces  of  Senators,  we  are  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  the  State  of  Mississippi  has  gained  the  distinction  in  the 
Sixty-first  Congress  of  being  the  "  Mother  of  United  States 
Senators.'  There  are  at  present  seven  members  of  the  upper 
house  of  the  National  Legislature  who  first  saw  the  light  of  day 
in  that  State.  No  other  State  can  boast  of  so  large  a  number. 
Each  has  achieved  a  high  degree  of  success  in  political  affairs. 
Their  names  are  Hernando  D.  Money  and  Anselm  J.  McLaurin 
(both  died  recently),  who  represented  Mississippi  in  the  Senate, 
Joseph  W.  Bailey,  of  Texas,  Francis  G.  Newlands,  of  Nevada, 
James  P.  Clarke,  of  Arkansas,  Thomas  P.  Gore,  of  Oklahoma, 
and  George  E.  Chamberlain,  of  Oregon.  Each  of  these  Mis- 
sissippians  won  fame  before  coming  to  the  Senate.  By  many, 
Senator  Money  was  regarded  as  the  most  accomplished  scholar 
in  the  Senate;  he  was  a  conspicuous  member  of  the  House 
before  his  election  to  the  Senate,  where  he  served  his  third  term, 
of  six  years  each.  Senator  McLaurin  was  twice  Governor  of  his 
native  State  before  he  became  Senator.  Senator  Bailey  was  a 
political  factor  in  Mississippi  three  years  before  he  attained 
his  majority,  and  was  a  Presidential  elector  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  Senator  Newlands  left  his  native  State  to  go  West 
in  search  of  fortune;  he  became  private  secretary  to  the  late 
Senator  Sharon,  of  Nevada,  afterwards  the  manager  of  a  large 
mining  estate,  and  finally  married  Sharon's  daughter.  He 
served  ten  years  in  the  House  and  was  father  of  the  irrigation 
law  by  which  millions  of  acres  of  arid  lands  of  the  West  have 
been  brought  to  fertility. 

Senator  Gore,  the  blind  statesman,  and  the  youngest  Senator, 
being  only  39  years  old,  for  years  has  been  recognized  as  the 
greatest  orator  of  the  Southwest.  Senator  Clarke  achieved 
distinction  as  Attorney-General  and  Governor  of  Arkansas. 
Senator  Chamberlain  was  twice  elected  as  the  Democratic  Gov- 
ernor of  Oregon,  a  strong  Republican  State,  and  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  famous  Oregon  primary  law  which  provides 
for  the  popular  election  of  United  States  Senators.  The  law 
enabled  him  to  come  to  the  Senate,  although  the  Republicans 
controlled  the  Legislature  by  a  large  majority. 

Kentucky  ranks  next  to  Mississippi  as  the  birthplace  of 
United  States  Senators.  Senator  Cullen,  of  Illinois,  Republi- 
can, Senator  Bristow,  of  Kansas,  Republican,  Senator  Stone, 
of  Missouri,  Democrat,  Senator  Piles,  of  Washington,  Repub- 
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lican,  Senators  Bradley  and  Paynter,  of  Kentucky,  Democrats, 
were  all  born  in  the  Blue  Grass  State. 

The  State  of  Maine  has  two  Democratic  Senators,  caused  by 
change  of  political  views  of  its  electors,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
State's  history. 

There  are  no  "  gentlemen  '  in  the  Senate.  That  is  to  say, 
there  are  none  in  a  parliamentary  sense.  They  are  all  gentle- 
men in  polite  society,  but  they  must  not  be  referred  to  as  such 
during  the  Senate  proceedings. 

It  is  perfectly  proper  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
refer  to  an  associate  on  the  floor  as  the  ' '  Gentleman  from  Mary- 
land or  Maine  or  Florida,'  but  to  speak  of  a  Senator  as  the 
"  Gentleman  from  Tennessee  or  Virginia  or  Rhode  Island  ' 
would  be  an  unpardonable  breach  of  Senatorial  proprieties. 
The  member  of  the  upper  branch  must  always  be  called  or 
addressed  as  the  "  Senator  from  so-and-so/ 

Ever  and  anon  Vice-President  Sherman,  who  got  his  parlia- 
mentary training  in  the  House,  speaks  from  the  chair  to  "  the 
gentleman,  etc.'  He  generally  catches  himself  in  time  to 
save  himself  a  rebuke  from  some  stickler  for  form. 

Not  long  ago  a  new  Senator,  in  making  a  speech,  continued 
to  refer  to  an  associate  as  "  the  gentleman  from  New  York.' 
He  was  allowed  to  finish  his  speech,  but  when  he  had  concluded 
Senator  Gallinger  rose  and  administered  a  gentle  but  effective 
rebuke  to  the  new  member. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  reflect  upon  the  Senator  from  New  York,' 
said  Senator   Gallinger,   "  by  suggesting  that   he   is  not  the 
gentleman  which  he  has  been  so  frequently  called  during  the 
late  address,  but  we  know  that  the  practice  in  this  body  pro- 
hibits such  usage.' 

The  fact  that  two  brothers,  from  different  States  and  of 
different  political  faiths,  served  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1910,  attracted  some  attention.  The  cases  of  two 
brothers,  elected  specially  to  represent  strong  opposite  views, 
like  Representative  George  E.  Foss,  of  Illinois,  and  Represen- 
tative Eugene  N.  Foss,  of  Massachusetts  (in  1910),  have  been 
less  rare  than  they  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been.  In 
their  instance,  however,  the  striking  circumstance  is  added  that 
they  belong  to  different  parties,  the  Illinois  Foss  being  a  Repub- 
lican and  the  Massachusetts  Foss  a  Democrat,  though  only  newly 
fledged. 
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In  the  Congress  of  1847,  which  marked  Lincoln's  first  appear- 
ance in  Washington  as  a  member  of  the  House,  there  were  three 
brothers  from  the  same  State.  Maine  was  represented  in  the 
Senate  by  William  Pitt  Fessenden,  who  succeeded  Salmon  P. 
Chase  in  Lincoln's  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
in  the  House  by  Samuel  C.  Fessenden  and  Thomas  A.  D.  Fessen- 
den. In  a  previous  Congress  three  Washburns  had  served,  but 
they  were  from  different  States. 

In  1849  Senator  Dodge,  of  Wisconsin,  and  Senator  Dodge,  of 
Iowa,  father  and  son,  were  members  of  the  same  body.  The 
former  was  the  first  Territorial  Governor  of  Wisconsin,  holding 
office  from  1836  to  1841,  and  from  him  Dodgeville,  the  county 
seat  of  Iowa  County,  Wis.,  takes  its  name. 

In  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress  Frederick  Landis  joined  his 
brother  Charles  B.  Landis  for  one  term  as  a  fellow-member 
from  Indiana.  A  third  brother  at  the  time  was  Postmaster  at 
San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  and  a  fourth  Judge  Kenesaw  Mountain 
Landis  of  the  United  States  District  Court. 

The  Congressional  perquisites  are  worthy  of  mention.  Every 
Member  of  Congress  has  the  free  use  of  the  Congressional  baths 
and  the  barber-shops  under  the  Capitol.  He  can  take  a  nifty 
Turkish  bath,  a  Russian  bath,  a  Roman  bath,  a  needle-shower, 
or  the  plain,  old-fashioned  Pike  County  style  of  bath,  lying 
down  in  a  tub  with  both  faucets  going,  and  it  doesn't  cost  him 
a  cent.  As  often  as  he  pleases  he  may  have  a  shave,  a  hair-cut, 
a  facial  massage  and  be  manicured  all  around,  as  they  say  in 
parts  of  Iowa  when  shoeing  a  horse.  Every  other  day  he  can 
have  the  back  of  his  neck  shaved,  just  as  if  he  were  going  to 
some  large  social  function  back  home.  Uncle  Sam  pays  for  the 
attendants  and  provides  the  whole  outfit. 

We  mustn't  overlook  the  notion-counter  at  the  Capitol,  either. 
The  members  don't,  so  why  should  we?  Especially  as  the  said 
notion-counter  is  a  gracious  and  enduring  boon  to  statesmen, 
their  wives,  families,  heirs  and  assigns.  It  contains  everything 
you  can  think  of  that  would  properly  come  under  the  head  of 
notions,  and  a  great  deal  besides— all  kinds  of  stationery,  all 
kinds  of  typewriter  and  desk  supplies,  pocket-knives,  scissors, 
fountain-pens,  card-cases,  purses,  wrist-bags,  visiting-cards,  busi- 
ness cards,  and— sh-h-h!— even  the  kind  of  cards  that  run  fifty- 
two  to  a  set  and  may  be  used  for  playing  old  maid  and  other 
harmless  ^ames. 
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COMPENSATION    OF    MEMBERS. 

Attempts  of  Members  of  Congress  to  advance  their  pay  from 
time  to  time  have  raised  a  breeze  that  swept  them  from  office. 
Prominent  men  believed  to  be  guilty  of  attempts  to  raid  the 
United  States  Treasury  by  the  introduction  of  "  grab  bills,' 
have  been  voted  to  remain  at  home,  and  the  halls  of  Congress 
that  knew  them  once  know  them  no  more.  Even  in  the  earliest 
days,  Members  of  Congress  were  charged  with  defrauding  the 
Government  by  presenting  dishonest  claims  for  mileage. 

When  the  pay  of  Members  of  Congress  was  originally  fixed, 
railroads  and  steamboats  as  yet  were  not;  stage-coaches  ran  on 
a  few,  and  but  a  few,  great  highways  of  travel;  most  of  the 
members  came  part  of  the  way  on  horseback,  and  some  came 
all  the  way.  It  was  therefore  deemed  just,  in  fixing  their 
compensation  at  $6  per  day,  to  stipulate  that  a  like  sum  should 
be  allowed  as  mileage,  or  the  cost  in  time  and  money  of  journey- 
ing each  twenty  miles  on  the  roads  to  and  from  Washington. 
Congress,  in  time,  raised  its  own  pay  to  $8  per  day,  and  $8  for 
every  twenty  miles  in  coming  to  and  returning  from  Washington. 
In  1816  the  pay  was  changed  to  $1,500  per  annum,  the  mileage 
remaining  as  before ;  but  the  people  revolted  at  this,  and  swept 
out  nearly  every  member  who  had  voted  for  the  salary  raise. 
The  next  Congress  had  to  repeal  the  Compensation  Act,  and  the 
price  per  day  went  back  to  $8,  mileage  the  same.  In  1848  a 
war  for  *  *  cut  prices  "  as  to  mileage  was  made  in  Congress.  It 
was  not  only  charged  that  the  rate  allowed  was  outrageously 
high,  but  also  that  members  were  dishonest  in  their  demand  for 
pay;  alleging  that  they  traversed  more  miles  than  they  really 
did  or  was  necessary  for  them  to  do.  Much  bitterness  was 
occasioned  owing  to  open  charges  of  dishonesty  of  members  in 
this  respect. 

The  introduction  and  rapid  multiplication  of  steamboats, 
especially  on  our  great  trans- Alleghany  network  of  rivers  and 
lakes,  rendered  this  mileage  absurdly  too  high.  A  member  now 
(in  1848)  traversed  a  distance  of  two  thousand  miles  about  as 
quickly  as,  and  at  hardly  more  expense  than,  his  predecessor 
by  half  a  century  must  have  incurred  on  a  journey  of  two  hun- 
dred miles,  for  which  the  latter  was  paid  $80,  and  the  former 
$800.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  steamboat  routes,  though  much 
more  swiftly  and  cheaply  traversed,  were  nearly  twice — some- 
times thrice— the  length  of  the  stage  and  horseback  roads  they 
superseded.  And— as  the  law  said  at  first,  and  continued  to 
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say,  that  they  were  to  charge  mileage  ' ;  by  the  usually  traveled 
route  " — they  then  charged  and  received  twice  as  much  for 
traveling  five  days  in  a  sumptuous  cabin,  replete  with  every 
luxury,  as  their  fathers  were  paid  for  roughing  it  over  the 
mountains  in  fifteen  to  twenty  days,  at  a  far  greater  cost. 

It  was  protested  that  it  was  not  right  for  a  member  residing 
in  central  Ohio,  Indiana  or  Illinois  to  *  *  swing  around  the  circle, ' 
via  Detroit,  Buffalo,  Albany,  and  New  York,  in  traveling  from 
home   to    Washington    City;    in   fact,   railroads    are    generally 
straightening  and  shortening  the  "usual'    routes  of  traveling. 

Next  the  pay  of  a  Member  of  Congress  was  raised  to  $3,000 
per  annum,  and  an  allowance  of  forty  cents  per  mile,  by  "  the 
usually  travelled  route.'  Later  the  salary  was  fixed  at  $5,000 
per  annum  and  the  mileage  fixed  at  twenty  cents  per  mile. 

The  present  salary  of  a  Member  of  Congress,  Senator  and 
Representative,  is  $7,500  per  annum,  and  mileage  of  twenty 
cents  per  mile  for  traveling  to  and  from  Washington. 

The  bill  for  the  apportionment  of  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress under  the  thirteenth  census,  as  adopted  by  the  House, 
provides  for  a  new  House  of  433  members  on  and  after  March  3, 
1913.  With  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  admitted  to  Statehood, 
with  one  Representative  each,  the  total  will  be  435.  The  present 
membership  is  391. 

Under  the  new  reapportionment  plan  no  State  loses  a  mem- 
ber. The  following  States  gain  the  number  indicated:  Ala- 
bama, 1;  California,  3;  Colorado,  1;  Florida,  1;  Georgia,  1; 
Idaho,  1 ;  Illinois,  2 ;  Louisiana,  1 ;  Massachusetts,  2 ;  Michigan, 
1;  Minnesota,  1;  Montana,  1;  New  Jersey,  2;  New  York,  4; 
North  Dakota,  1 ;  Ohio,  1 ;  Oklahoma,  3 ;  Oregon,  1 ;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 4 ;  Rhode  Island,  1 ;  South  Dakota,  1 ;  Texas,  2 ;  Utah,  1 ; 
Washington,  2;  West  Virginia,  1. 

Under  the  new  apportionment,  of  1911,  New  York  State  will 
have  forty-three  Congressional  districts. 

The  States  are  left  free  to  redistrict  themselves  in  their  own 
way  and  to  determine  the  qualifications  of  voters  without  Federal 
interference. 

The  Campaign  Publicity  Bill,  passed  by  Congress  in  August, 
1911,  became  a  law  on  receiving  the  signature  of  President  Taft, 
on  August  19.  This  act  provides  that  Congressmen  may  spend 
$5,000  and  Senators  only  $10,000  to  further  their  election.  It 
provides  also  for  the  publication  of  expenditures  both  before 
and  after  election. 
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NEW   APPORTIONMENT 

The  State  Legislature,  on  September  30,  1911,  in  passing  a 
bill  reapportioning  the  State  into  Congressional  Districts,  placed 
the  County  of  Westchester  into  two  districts,  to  be  known  as 
the  Twenty-fourth  and  the  Twenty-fifth  Districts,  and  fixed  the 
boundary  lines  of  said  new  districts  as  follows: 

TWENTY-FOURTH  DISTRICT— Beginning  at  the  Bronx  River  at 
the  intersection  of  said  river  and  the  boundary  line  between  the 
city  of  New  York  and  the  city  of  Yonkers,  running  west  of  said 
boundary  line  between  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  city  of 
Yonkers,  to  the  Hudson  River,  along  the  Hudson  River  north 
to  the  boundary  lines  of  the  city  of  Yonkers  and  the  Town  of 
Greenburg,  east  along  said  boundary  line  to  the  point  where 
said  boundary  line  meets  the  boundary  lines  between  the  towns 
of  Greenburg,  Scarsdale,  Eastchester,  thence  southeast  along 
the  boundary  line  between  the  Towns  of  Scarsdale  and  East- 
Chester  southerly  along  the  boundary  line  between  the  town  of 
Eastchester  and  the  city  of  New  Rochelle,  and  along  said  bound- 
ary line  to  the  point  where  the  said  boundary  line  meets  the 
boundary  line  of  the  city  of  Mount  Vernon  and  the  Town  of 
Pelham,  and  along  the  boundary  line  between  the  city  of  New 
Rochelle  and  the  Town  of  Pelham  and  along  Long  Island  Sound, 
to  the  East  River  to  One  Hundred  and  Forty-ninth  Street,  in 
the  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  southwesterly  to  One  Hundred  and 
Forty-ninth  Street,  through  Prospect  Avenue,  northerly  to 
Prospect  Avenue  to  Freeman  Avenue,  northerly  on  Freeman 
Avenue  to  Southern  Boulevard,  northerly  through  Southern 
Boulevard  to  Pelham  Avenue,  easterly  on  Pelham  Avenue  to 
the  Bronx  River  to  the  intersecting  boundary  line  of  the  city 
of  New  York  and  the  city  of  Yonkers,  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  DISTRICT — The  county  of  Rockland  and  the 
County  of  Westchester,  except  that  portion  lying  within  the 
city  of  Yonkers,  the  city  of  Mount  Vernon,  the  Town  of  East- 
Chester  and  the  Town  of  Pelham  as  at  present  constituted,  shall 
comprise  the  Twenty-Fifth  District. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 


WILLIAM  NELSON. 

William  Nelson,  late  of  the  village 
of  Peekskill,  this  county,  able  law- 
yer, District  Attorney,  Member  of 
Assembly,  State  Senator,  Justice  of 
the  Court  for  the  Correction  of  Er- 
rors, Representative  in  Congress,  etc., 
was  born  on  June  29,  1784,  in  Clin- 
ton, near  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.,  the 
eighth  child  and  sixth  son  of  Thomas 
and  Sara  Wright  Nelson. 

His  ancestors  were  of  English 
origin,  and  the  first  to  settle  in  this 
country  came  over  from  England 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  established  himself  on 
a  farm  in  Mamaroneck,  in  this 
county.  This  farm,  which  was  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  residence  of  the 
Heathcotes,  DeLanceys  and  other 
prominent  Colonial  families,  was 
kept  in  the  Nelson  family  for  many 
generations. 

Thomas  Nelson,  the  father  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  at  an  early 
age  married  Miss  Wright,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  respected  farmer  who  lived 
in  Hanover,  now  Somers,  in  this 
county.  After  marriage  he  settled 
on  a  farm  he  had  purchased  on  Crum 
Elbow  Creek,  in  Dutchess  county. 
His  wife  bore  him  ten  children,  of 
whom  William  was  the  tenth.  The 
early  years  of  William  Nelson  were 
spent  as  -vere  those  of  most  farmers' 
sons — devoting  the  glorious  summer 
time  to  raising  crops  and  going  to 
the  district  school  in  the  winter. 

Later  he  attended  the  academy  in 
I'oughkeepsie,  near  by;  here  he  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
higher  branches  of  English  educa- 
tion, and  pursued  for  a  short  time 
the  study  of  Latin.  He  next  became 
a  law  student  in  the  office  of  Theron 
Rudd,  of  Poughkeepsie,  then  an  at- 
torney of  distinction  and  large  prac- 
tice, and  later  a  clerk  of  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Nelson  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar  in  1807,  and  his  diploma  was 
signed  by  James  Kent,  then  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  He  migrated 
on  horseback  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
where  he  contemplated  establishing 
himself  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. One  of  the  first  matters  in  his 
professional  career  took  him  to 
Peekskill,  in  this  County,  where  he 


contemplated  staying  for  a  few 
months.  He  became  so  involved  in 
legal  matters  that  he  permanently 
established  his  office  and  residence 
in  last  named  place. 

His  acquaintances  in  the  legal  fra- 
ternity included  the  most  distin- 
guished which  constituted  the  Bar  of 
Dutchess  county.  Among  them  were 
Smith  Thompson,  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States; 
James  Talmage,  afterward  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York;  Thomas  J.  Oakley,  afterward 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  York;  Gilbert  Livingston, 
James  Emmett,  Sr.,  who  became  Cor- 
cuit  Court  Judge;  Nathaniel  P.  Tal- 
mage, later  United  States  Senator; 
James  Hooker,  later  Surrogate  of 
Dutchess  County,  and  many  others. 

William  Nelson  early  identified 
himself  with  the  county's  best  in- 
terests and  soon  became  PeekskilFs 
leading  citizen.  His  law  office  had 
as  students  men  who  later  became 
distinguished  as  lawyers  with  nation- 
wide reputations;  United  State  Sena- 
tor Chauncey  M.  Depew,  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Jackson  O.  Dykman, 
County  Judge  Eobert  S.  Hart,  Calvin 
Frost,  J.  Warren  Tompkins,  Francis 
Larkin,  David  Wiley  Travis  and 
others  well  known,  were  ever  pleased 
to  say  that  they  once  studied  law  un- 
der the  guidance  of  William  Nelson 
of  Peekskill. 

In  1815  Mr.  Nelson  was  appointed 
District-Attorney  for  the  district 
composed  of  the  counties  of  West- 
chester,  Eockland  and  Putnam,  which 
office  he  held  until,  by  act  of  the 
Legislature,  in  1818,  the  districts 
were  made  coterminous  with  the 
counties.  For  more  than  twenty-five 
years  he  was  District-Attorney  of 
Westchester  County,  having  been 
commissioned  by  Governors  Daniel 
S.  Tompkins  and  Dewitt  Clinton, 
successively,  and  been  continued  in 
the  office  many  years  afterward  by 
the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  the  county  after  they  be- 
came empowered  to  make  the  ap- 
pointment. 

He  was  elected  a  Member  of  As- 
sembly and  served  the  upper  district 
of  the  county  in  the  years  1820  and 
1821. 

In  1823  he  was  elected  State  Sena- 
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tor  and  ably  served  the  district  from 
1824  to  1827. 

From  1824  to  1827  he  also  served 
as  a  Judge  of  the  Court  for  the  Cor- 
rection of  Errors,  then  the  highest 
Court  of  this  State. 

In  1823,  shortly  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  constitution,  Gov. 
Yates  tendered  him  the  Circuit- 
Judgeship  of  the  Second  Circuit,  but 
he  declined  the  same  and  the  ap- 
pointment was  given  to  and  accepted 
by  Samuel  R.  Betts,  later  appointed 
United  States  District  Court  Judge. 

In  1846,  he  was  nominated  to  be 
a  member  of  the  convention  to  re- 
vise the  State  Constitution,  but  failed 
to  be  elected,  by  a  small  vote. 

In  the  same  year,  1846,  Mr.  Nel- 
son was  nominated  for  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  for  the  district  com- 
posed of  the  counties  of  Westchester 
and  Rockland,  and  was  elected  by  a 
handsome  majority.  He  was  re- 
elected  in  1848,  and  served  in  Con- 
gress until  1851.  He  proved  a  use- 
ful member,  whose  popularity  en- 
abled him  to  be  of  great  service  to 
his  home  district.  In  Congress  one 
of  his  colleagues  was  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, of  Illinois,  later  President  of 
the  United  States.  Between  these 
two  men  a  strong  friendship  grew 
that  lasted  during  the  life  of  the 
lamented  President.  When  on  his 
\\ay  to  Washington,  in  1860,  to  be 
inaugurated  as  President,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln stopped  at  Peekskill  to  jq^reet 
his  old  friend  Nelson. 

After  retiring  from  Congress  Mr. 
Nelson  devoted  his  time  to  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  and  to  the  time  of  his 
death  was  the  recognized  head  of  the 
County  bar. 

Mr.  Nelson  had  a  singular  com- 
bination of  legal  and  business  abil- 
ity. He  was  eminently  sagacious 
and  practical.  He  was  very  courte- 
ous in  his  manners,  especially  to  the 
female  sex.  His  habits  were  very 
simple  and  he  was  very  faithful  to 
his  friends.  He  had  great  natural 
vigor  and  a  magnetic  personality  that 
empowered  him  to  exercise  great  in- 
fluence over  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bors all  for  their  benefit  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community  at  large. 

He  was  one  of  Peekskill 's  foremost 
citizens,  insomuch  that  a  great  many 
of  the  institutions  standing  to-day 
are  attributed  to  his  conception  or 
to  his  public-spiritedness  to  acqui- 


esce with  other  initiators.  The  monu- 
ments standing  to-day  to  his  en- 
deavors are  the  Peekskill  Military 
Academy  and  the  Westchester  County 
National  Bank,  of  which  institutions 
he  was  one  of  the  original  incorpora- 
tors. 

On  the  9th  day  of  February,  1812, 
he  was  married  by  the  Rev.  Silas 
Constant  to  Cornelia  Mandeville 
Hardman,  the  daughter  of  John  and 
Dorinda  Clark  Hardman.  To  them 
were  born  thirteen  children,  eight 
sons  and  five  daughters.  The  fourth 
child  and  third  son,  Thomas  Nelson, 
became  distinguished  as  a  jurist; 
and  the  latter 's  son,  Thomas  Nelson, 
Jr.,  is  at  this  writing  the  President 
of  the  Village  of  Peekskill,  and  the 
only  survivor  of  this  branch  of  the 
Nelson  family. 

Hon.  William  Nelson  passed  away 
on  October  2,  1869,  and  his  body  lies 
buried  in  the  Peekskill  Cemetery. 

He  will  ever  be  remembered  as 
one  of  the  strongest  characters  ever 
appearing  in  the  public  life  of  this 
county,  a  good  specimen  of  the  "old 
school. jy  His  influence  was  ever  ex- 
erted for  good,  and  the  world  in 
which  he  was  known  was  made  better 
by  his  having  lived. 

On  the  announcement  of  his  death 
before  the  Supreme  Court  in  West- 
Chester  County,  and  on  proper  mo- 
tion, a  committee  of  members  of  the 
County  Bar  was  named  by  the  pre- 
siding Justice  to  prepare  and  pre- 
sent to  the  Court  suitable  resolutions 
referring  to  the  great  loss  the  Bar 
had  sustained  by  his  demise;  this 
committee  consisted  of  J.  Warren 
Tompkins,  ex-County  Judge  Robert 
S  Hart,  District-Attorney  Jackson 
O.  Dykman,  Edward  R.  Wells  and 
Francis  Larkin,  most  of  whom  had 
been  students  in  Mr.  Nelson's  office. 
At  a  session  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Justice  Tappen  presiding,  held  on 
November  22,  1869,  the  said  commit- 
tee reported  appropriate  resolutions 
that  were  read  by  Chairman  Tomp- 
kins, of  the  committee,  and  which 
were  adopted  by  a  rising  vote,  after 
District-Attorney  Dykman,  Judge 
Hart,  Francis  Larkin  and  Mr.  Tomp- 
kins had  made  addresses  pertinent 
to  the  occasion.  Justice  Tappen 
closed  the  proceedings  by  adjourning 
the  Court  for  the  day,  out  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  bar. 
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WILLIAM  H.  EOBERTSON. 

William  H.  Robertson,  a  former 
Congressman,  etc.,  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Bedford,  on  October  10, 
1823,  a  son  of  Henry  and  Huldah 
(Fanton)  Robertson.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Union  (or  Bedford) 
Academy  in  his  native  town.  Studied 
law  in  the  office  of  Judge  Robert  S. 
Hart  (the  first  elected  County  Judge 
in  this  County),  in  Bedford  village, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1847. 
In  1853  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  Odle  Close,  also  of  Bedford  and 
who  also  studied  with  Judge  Hart, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Close  & 
Robertson,  and  this  partnership  con- 
tinued until  Mr.  Close's  death,  on 
November  19,  1894.  They  opened  an 
office  in  Mott  Haven,  Morrisania; 
where  they  remained  until  after  the 
Civil  War,  when  they  removed  to 
White  Plains,  where  their  office  was 
ever  after  held. 

His  first  vote  was  for  Henry  Clay 
for  President  in  1844.  He  took  in- 
terest in  polities  when  only  seven- 
teen years  of  age. 

His  first  office  was  Town  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  to  which  he  was 
elected  in  1845;  was  a  Member  of 
Assembly  in  1848-49;  in  1853  was 
first  elected  a  State  Senator;  in  1855 
was  elected  County  Judge  and  twice 
re-elected,  serving  twelve  years; 
elected  several  times  as  Presidential 
Elector;  elected  to  Congress  in  1866; 
was  State  Senator  many  years,  and 
as  often  as  he  desired ;  was  appointed 
Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York 
in  1881;  in  1887  he  was  again  elected 
State  Senator,  and  re-elected,  serving 
until  1892,  when  he  retired.  (See 
biography  in  volume  1,  page  98.) 

Mr.  Robertson  died  at  his  home  in 
^Bedford  in  1898. 

BENJAMIN  L.  FAIRCHILD. 

Benjamin  Lewis  Fairchild,  a  for- 
mer Representative  in  Congress,  was 
born  on  January  5,  1863,  in 
Sweden,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  a 
son  of  Benjamin  and  Calista 
(Schaeffer)  Fairchild,  and  is  of  Eng- 
lish and  German  descent.  The  Fair- 
childs  originally  settled  in  Connec- 
ticut at  an  early  period,  the  family 
name  spreading  throughout  the 
country  from  that  point.  The  Ameri- 
can ancestor  on  the  maternal  side 
came  over  in  Wolfe's  army  in  Revo- 


lutionary days,  settled  and  married 
in  New  York,  had  one  child,  a  son, 
who  also  had  but  one  son,  Jacob 
Schaefl'er,  the  grandfather  of  Benja- 
min L.  Fairchild.  The  latter 's  father 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  en- 
listed as  a  private  and  served  through 
the  entire  war,  at  the  close  of  which 
he  had  suffered  the  loss  of  both 
property  and  health.  He  was  se- 
verely wounded  during  the  campaign 
of  the  Wilderness.  This  change  in 
circumstances  at  the  close  of  the  war 
necessitated  the  removal  of  the  fam- 
ily to  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  Ben, 
then  two  years  of  age,  the  youngest 
of  three  children,  was  reared  and 
educated.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he 
had  finished  the  course  in  the  public 
schools.  For  nine  years  following 
until  1885  he  was  employed  in  Gov- 
ernment departments,  during  which 
period  he  completed  a  business  col- 
lege course.  After  graduating  from 
the  business  college,  he  entered  the 
law  department  of  Columbian  Uni- 
versity, graduating  in  1885  with 
the  degree  of  LL.  M.,  having  pre- 
viously received  the  degree  of  LL. 
B. ;  he  then  resigned  his  position  in 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Washington  Bar. 

Desiring  a  broader  field  he  re- 
moved to  New  York  in  1885;  after 
spending  a  year  in  the  office  of 
Henry  C.  Andrews,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  New  York  State  Bar,  in  May, 
1886.  Entering  the  law  office  of 
Ewing  &  Southard,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  firm  in  1887,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Ewing,  Southard 
&  Fairchild ;  General  Thomas  Ewing, 
and  Hon.  Milton  I.  Southard,  the 
senior  members  of  the  firm,  being 
former  Representatives  in  Congress 
from  Ohio;  in  1893  Gen.  Ewing  re- 
tired and  the  firm  name  became 
Southard  &  Fairchild.  Mr.  South- 
ard having  died,  Mr.  Fairchild  is 
now  alone  in  his  law  practice,  with 
offices  in  New  York  city. 

In  1893  he  became  a  resident  of 
Pelham,  in  this  County,  where  he  yet 
resides  and  where  he  owns  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  land.  To  him 
more  than  to  any  other  person,  prob- 
ably, Pelham  owes  its  present  de- 
velopment into  a  delightful  residen- 
tial section  of  the  County.  Under 
his  immediate  supervision  home  parks 
were  laid  out  and  paved  and  macada- 
mized streets  were  constructed,  mak- 
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ing  the  town  inviting  to  people  seek- 
ing choice  country  homes  near  New 
York  city. 

In  1893  he  was  an  unsuccessful 
Eepublican  candidate  for  Delegate 
to  the  State  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion; he  carried  Westchester  County, 
but  the  Democratic  majority  in  the 
New  York  city  annexed  district  was 
too  great  to  be  overcome. 

In  1894  he  was  nominated  by  his 
party  for  Eepresentative  in  Congress. 
Though  the  district  was  normally 
Democratic,  he  carried  it  as  a  Re- 
publican by  fifty-five  hundred  major- 
ity over  a  popular  opponent,  who 
was  elected  two  years  previously  by  a 
majority  of  sixty-five  hundred.  His 
career  in  Congress  reflected  honor 
upon  his  constituents  as  well  as  upon 
himself,  and  it  was  generally  re- 
gretted when  he  retired  from  public 
life  to  devote  his  time  solely  to  his 
chosen  profession. 

In  the  chapter  relating  to  "Mem- 
bers of  Congress/  commencing  on 
page  94,  97-8-9,  reference  is  made  to 
Mr.  Fairchild. 

Mr.  Fairchild 's  legal  practice  at 
present  requires  all  his  time,  leav- 
ing him  not  even  "spare  moments" 
of  relaxation  to  enjoy  the  game  of 
politics.  Recently  the  interests  of 
clients  called  him  to  Europe,  and  fre- 
quently he  is  called  to  serve  his  cli- 
ents in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

He  was  married  in  February,  1893, 
to  Miss  Anna  Crumbie,  who  died  in 
1902,  daughter  of  the  late  James 
and  Ann  E.  Crumbie,  an  old  New 
York  family,  and  has  one  child,  a 
son,  Franklin  Crumbie  Fairchild. 


WILLIAM  L.  WARD. 

William  Lukens  Ward,  former 
Representative  in  Congress,  a  Re- 
publican elector,  member  of  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  for  State 
of  New  York,  Chairman  Westchester 
County  Republican  Committee. 

Was  born  just  over  the  New  York 
State  line  in  the  borough  of  Green- 
wich, Conn.,  on  September  2,  1856, 
a  son  of  William  E.  and  Tacy 
(Lukens)  Ward.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Friends'  Seminary,  New  York 
city.  He  is  a  Quaker,  a  man  of 
peace — and  peace  he  will  have  even 
if  he  has  to  fight  for  it.  His  father 
was  born  in  Camden,  N.  J. 


After  securing  a  good  preliminary 
education,  he  entered  Columbia  Col- 
lege. As  he  was  an  athlete  in  his 
younger  days,  especially  fond  of 
baseball,  his  abilities  were  recog- 
nized when  he  entered  college.  He 
played  on  football  team  during  his 
four  years  at  college. 

His  father,  associated  with  the 
firm  of  Russell,  Birdsail  &  Ward, 
was  extensively  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  bolts,  etc.  The  son  en- 
tered his  father's  factory,  and 
served  his  time  as  machinist. 

Later  in  1882,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  father,  young  Ward,  associ- 
ated with  others  who  like  himself 
had  learned  the  trade  in  Ward,  Sr's 
factory'  started  a  similar  factory  in 
Port  Chester.  From  the  start  the 
new  factory  proved  a  success  and  to- 
day is  a  leader  in  the  trade.  Mr. 
Ward  has  an  enviable  reputation  of 
being  a  kind  and  generous  employer; 
men  enter  his  employment  when  they 
are  young  and  remain  when  they  are 
gray,  and  until  they  can  work  no 
longer.  He  is  considerate  and  just, 
and  by  being  so  has  earned  the  high 
regard  of  his  employes. 

Having  first  demonstrated  that  he 
was  a  good  business  man,  he  was  en- 
titled in  the  way  of  recreation,  to 
turn  his  attention  in  another  direc- 
tion. In  the  early  eighties  he  be- 
gan taking  an  active  interest  in  poli- 
tics. Heretofore  he  frequently 
looked  at  things  political  as  did  his 
father,  who  was  a  lifelong  Demo- 
crat, who  opened  his  residence  for 
the  holding  of  the  first  Democratic 
caucus  ever  held  in  that  locality. 
The  time  was,  not  many  years  past, 
when  it  was  quite  fashionable  to  be 
a  Democrat  in  the  town  of  Rye,  when 
the  town  gave  a  majority  of  three 
hundred  or  more  to  the  Democratic 
party.  That  this  custom  has  changed 
is  owing  greatly  to  the  exertions  of 
the  present  Mr.  Ward. 

Mr.  Ward  became  the  successor  of 
Mr.  Lounsbury  and,  his  ability  being 
recognized  by  his  colleagues  on  the 
County  Committee,  he  was  rapidly 
advanced  until  in  1894  he  was  chosen 
to  fill  the  position  of  chairman  of 
the  Westchester  County  Republican 
Committee,  a  place  held  by  Judge- 
Senator  Robertson  for  about  thirty 
years. 

Prior  to  this,  in  1896,  he  reluc- 
tantly consented  to  become  a  candi- 
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date  for  Congress.  One  term  was 
sufficient;  he  declined  a  re-election ; 
his  business,  rapidly  growing, 
needed  his  undivided  attention  at 
home.  Politics  as  a  recreation  might 
be  well  enough,  but  as  a  business — 
never.  His  stay  in  Congress  was 
pleasant;  he  was  given  place  on 
some  of  the  more  important  com- 
mittees, and  he  made  many  valuable 
acquaintances  of  men  who  are  now 
classed  among  his  most  esteemed 
friends. 

In  Congress  Mr.  Ward  introduced 
and  had  passed  the  bill  for  the  forty 
foot  channel,  now  called  the  Ambrose 
Channel,  in  New  York  Harbor.  Pub- 
lic credit  has  always  been  given  to 
others,  but  the  records  show  that  Mr. 
Ward  introduced  and  had  passed  this 
important  measure. 

He  was  elected  a  Presidential  Elec- 
tor in  1896. 

That  he  is  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional body  in  his  political  organiza- 
tion is  a  special  honor  justly  appre- 
ciated by  him.  He  has  held  this  po- 
sition eight  years. 

He  is  not  an  office  seeker  for  his 
own  benefit,  therefore  he  is  a  suc- 
cessful political  leader.  He  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  no  leader  can  be 
a  success  in  Westchester  County  who 
tries  to  further  his  personal  inter- 
ests. He  must  absolutely  close  every 
avenue  that  might  bring  him  gain. 
His  strength  with  the  people  lies 
in  working  for  the  party  and  be- 
ing straight  and  making  his  word 
as  good  as  his  bond.  Eelating  to 
his  own  position  as  leader,  Mr.  Ward 
recently  said  in  an  interview,  "  In 
some  counties  a  leader  has  been  suc- 
cessful by  imposing  upon  the  loyalty 
of  his  friends  to  advance  his  own  in- 
terests, but  he  has  not  lasted  long. 
Often  my  friends  have  come  to  me 
and  wanted  me  to  be  a  director  of 
this  or  that  institution.  It  is  all 
perfectly  legitimate  business  and  I 
could  have  made  considerable  money, 
but  in  every  case  I  have  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  them.  An- 
other requisite  for  a  leader  is  that 
he  must  have  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  It  takes  time  to  get  this, 
but  after  a  man  proves  himself  it 
is  his  greatest  asset." 

Mr.  Ward  practices  what  he 
preaches,  and  proves  that  a  success- 
ful business  man  can  be  a  successful 
political  leader.  Certainly  the  Ee- 


publicans  of  Westchester  County  are 
±ortunate  in  having  him  for  leader. 
Mr.  Ward  was  married  September 
15,  1880,  to  Miss  Madge  Leland, 
daughter  of  Warren  Leland,  of 
Long  Branch.  Four  children  have 
blessed  this  union;  two  sons,  Evans 
and  Warren,  and  two  daughters, 
Dorothy  and  Winifred.  The  sons  are 
learning  the  trade  of  grandfather 
and  father. 


JOHN  Q.  UNDEEHILL. 

John  Quincy  Underbill,  a  former 
Congressman,  etc.,  was  born  in  the 
town  of  New  Eochelle,  on  February 
19,  1848,  a  son  of  George  W.  L.  and 
Julia  Ann  (Barker)  Underbill. 

He  held  numerous  political  offices 
in  his  native  town  and  village. 

Was  Village  Trustee  in  1877,  and 
was  Village  President  in  1878  and 
was  re-elected;  in  1880  was  elected 
a  Town  Auditor;  for  several  years 
was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation; for  ten  years  was  president 
of  Commissioners  of  Sewers  and 
Drainage  of  the  village  of  New  Eo- 
chelle. 

Was  elected  Eepresentative  in  Con- 
gress in  1898. 

At  the  time  af  his  death  he  was 
vice-president  and  treasurer  of  the 
Westchester  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany. (See  biography,  page  232, 
volume  1.) 

Mr.  Underbill  died  May  21,  1907. 


COENELIUS  A.  PUGSLEY. 

Hon.  Cornelius  Amory  Pugsley 
was  born  about  fifty-five  years  ago  at 
Peekskill,  a  thriving  Westchester 
County  town,  even  in  the  days  of  the 
Eevolution,  when  it  was  a  base  of 
supplies  and  a  center  for  the  mob- 
ilization of  troops  for  the  Continen- 
tal Army.  His  maternal  grandfather 
was  Cornelius  Meeker,  a  son  of  Ben- 
jamin Meeker  (a  soldier  of  the  Eevo- 
lution), and  a  descendant  of  William 
Meeker,  a  founder  of  the  town  of 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  who  was  supposed 
to  have  come  to  Massachusetts  Bay 
about  1630;  and  his  father's  Ameri- 
can ancestor  was  James  Pugsley,  who 
came  from  England  about  1680  ana 
settled  in  Pelham  Manor,  Westches- 
ter County.  The  great-grandfather 
of  Mr.  Pugsley,  Samuel  Pugsley,  a 
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soldier  in  the  Eevolutionary  War, 
married  Elizabeth  Drake,  daughter 
of  Jeremiah  Drake,  a  brother  of 
Colonels  Samuel  and  Gilbert  Drake, 
who  commanded  Westchester  County 
regiments  in  the  Continental  Army. 

When  a  young  man,  Mr.  Pugsley 
entered  the  Westchester  County  Na- 
tional Bank  at  Peekskill,  in  a  cleri- 
cal position,  and  is  now  President  of 
this  well  known  institution,  which  is 
one  of  the  oldest  and  strongest  of 
the  financial  institutions  in  the 
State.  He  was  made  the  first  chair- 
man of  Group  VII  of  the  New  York 
Bankers'  Association  when  it  was  or- 
ganized, and  has  twice  been  elected 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  American  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion, and  is  well  known  in  banking 
circles  throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Pugsley  is  greatly  interested 
in  the  patriotic  work  or  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution,  and  has 
been  President  of  the  Empire  State 
Society,  S.  A.  E.,  and  Treasurer- 
General,  Vice-President-General,  and 
President-General  of  the  National 
Society,  lie  is  also  an  honorary 
member  of  the  John  A.  Dix  Post, 
G.  A.  Ev  of  New  York;  honorary 
member  of  the  Harris  Light  Cavalry 
Association;  a  member  of  the  Patria 
Club,  of  New  York  City;  of  the 
New  England  Society,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  of  New  York,  and 
many  other  organizations. 

At  the  time  of  the  Tercentenary 
celebration  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Hudson,  he  was  one  of  the  original 
commissioners,  and  served  upon  many 
of  the  committees. 

Mr.  Pugsley  has  travelled  exten- 
sively both  abroad  and  in  this  coun- 
try. He  enjoys  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion as  an  orator  and  after-dinner 
speaker,  and  has  been  the  orator 
of  the  day  at  prominent  commemor- 
ative celebrations,  and  among  the 
principal  speakers  at  National  and 
State  Bankers'  conventions  and  other 
large  gatherings. 

While  always  interested  in  poli- 
tics and  public  affairs,  he  was  never 
a  candidate  for  office  until  the  fall 
of  1900,  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
57th  Congress  from  the  old  XVIth 
District  of  New  York,  including  his 
native  County,  then  possibly  the  larg- 
est in  point  of  population  of  any 
Congressional  district  in  the  United 
States.  Upon  the  convening  of  Con- 


gress in  December,  1901,  his  ability 
and  knowledge  of  financial  matters 
was  recognized  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  and  he  was  honored  with 
an  appointment  on  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  At  the  close 
of  the  Congress,  the  Speaker  re- 
ferred to  him  in  a  magazine  article 
as  one  of  the  best  informed  Demo- 
crats in  the  House  on  financial  mat- 
ters. 

Mr.  Pugsley  has  been  a  delegate 
at  State  conventions;  in  1904  he 
was  the  choice  of  his  County  for 
nomination  as  Democratic  candidate 
for  Governor,  and  in  1908  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  national  convention  in 
Denver,  being  at  that  time  one  of  the 
Eastern  men  who  was  prominently 
mentioned  for  the  Vice-Presidency. 

JOHN  E.  ANDEUS. 

John  Emory  Andrus,  Congress- 
man, former  Mayor,  etc.,  was  born 
in  Pleasantville,  this  County,  on 
February  16,  1841. 

He  was  fitted  for  college  at  Char- 
lotteville  Seminary,  Schoharie  Coun- 
ty, N.  Y. ;  was  graduated  from  Wes- 
leyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn., 
with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  the  class 
of  1862 ;  taught  school  in  New  Jersey 
for  four  years. 

He  came  to  Yonkers  when  quite  a 
young  man.  Engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  medicinal  preparations, 
which  business  he  still  continues  in 
his  home  city  of  Yonkers;  is  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association  and  of  the  Palisade 
Manufacturing  Company ;  treasurer 
of  the  Arlington  Chemical  Company ; 
trustee  of  Wesleyan  University; 
treasurer  of  the  Ocean  Grove  (N.  J.) 
Association;  trustee  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Company,  and  officer  in 
other  associations. 

Was  elected  Mayor  of  Yonkers 
in  1903;  was  first  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1904  and  re-elected  in  the 
years  1906,  1908,  1910,  serving  in 
the  Fifty-ninth,  Sixtieth,  Sixty-first 
and  Sixty-second  Congresses. 

In  the  Sixty-second  Congress,  1911, 
Congressman  Andrus  was  named  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
also  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Irrigation. 

During  his  career  in  Congress  he 
has  done  much  to  benefit  his  con- 
stituents. Secured  liberal  appropria- 
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tions  for  river  improvements  and  for 
erection  of  Post-office  buildings 
amounting  to  over  a  million  dollars. 
Congressman  Andrus  is  known  to 
be  a  liberal  contributor  for  the  main- 
tenance of  public  institutions  and 
charities;  he  is  credited  with  provid- 
ing funds  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  principal  building  for  the  col- 
lege from  which  he  was  graduated. 
He  has  been  a  large  contributor  to 
the  Methodist  Church  building  fund 


and  he  recently  subscribed  $50,000 
to  a  fund  to  aid  ministers  of  the 
gospel  connected  with  the  Methodist 
Church. 

Congressman  Andrus'  wife  died  in 
January,  1910.  He  has  seven  chil- 
dren, three  sons  and  four  daughters. 
The  eldest  son,  William,  is  in  busi- 
ness with  his  father.  One  daughter 
is  the  wife  of  former  State  Senator 
Frederick  M.  Davenport  of  Onondaga 
County,  N.  Y. 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Westchester  County  was  duly 
incorporated  by  certificate  signed  by  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  1909. 

Judges  in  this  County  have  never  worn  gowns  when  sitting 
on  the  bench,  in  fact  they  have  always  shown  strong  aversion 
to  wearing  same. 

In  October,  1911,  members  of  the  Westchester  County  Bar 
Association  presented  to  Supreme  Court  Justice  Martin  J. 
Keogh  a  life-like  painted  portrait  of  himself.  The  presentation 
being  made  at  the  home  of  the  Justice,  in  New  Rochelle. 


The  Westchester  County  Volunteer  Firemen's  Association  is 
an  active  society  whose  large  membership  is  united  for  the  gen- 
eral good  of  the  firemanic  fraternity.  It  has  already  lived 
many  years  of  usefulness. 


Washington's  first  inauguration  took  place  in  New  York  city, 
and  his  second  in  Philadelphia.  John  Adams  in  Philadelphia; 
Jefferson  and  the  Presidents  following,  elected  by  the  people, 
were  inaugurated  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  life-size  portrait,  painted  in  oil,  of  former  County  Judge 
Silas  D.  Gifford,  who  served  from  1872  to  1884,  was  presented 
in  October,  1911,  to  the  County  by  his  relatives ;  the  portrait  is 
to  hang  in  the  County  Court  Chambers  alongside  of  the  por- 
traits of  other  Judges  who  sat  in  that  Court. 


OUR  COURTS,  NATIONAL  AND  STATE. 

(Continued  from  Volume  1.) 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  was  organized,  pur- 
suant to  a  law  enacted  by  Congress,  in  the  year  1789,  known 
as  the  Judicial  Act,  and  at  first  was  composed  of  one  Chief 
Justice  and  five  Associate  Justices.  Since  that  time  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  organization  of  the  Court  as  necessity 
has  required,  and  it  is  now  composed  of  one  Chief  Justice  and 
nine  Associate  Justices.  All  of  these  judges  are  appointed  by 
the  President,  and,  with  good  behavior,  hold  their  respective 
offices  for  life;  they  can  be  removed  by  impeachment  proceed- 
ings only.  The  Court  holds  daily  sessions,  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days excepted,  in  the  Capitol  building  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
commencing  in  October  of  each  year  and  continuing  until  the 
month  of  May,  when  it  adjourns  until  the  ensuing  October. 

During  the  first  years  of  its  existence,  the  Supreme  Court  had 
but  little  work  to  do,  and  for  many  years  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  cases  were  pending  before  it  each  year;  but  within  the  last 
half  of  a  century  the  business  of  the  Court  has  increased  enor- 
mously. At  the  present  time  cases  disposed  of  annually  run 
up  into  the  thousands.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  judicial  system,  and  its  decisions  are 
final. 

The  judicial  power  of  this  Nation  is  now  vested  in  one 
Supreme  Court  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  may, 
from  time  to  time,  establish.  Under  the  power  thus  given  to 
establish  courts,  Congress  has  created  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  the  Circuit  Court  and  the  District  Court,  which,  speak- 
ing generally,  comprise  our  judicial  system,  but  in  addition  to 
these  there  are  also  the  Court  of  Claims,  created  by  act  of  Con- 
gress in  1891,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Territorial  Courts,  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals,  and  the 
Commerce  Court,  created  by  act  of  Congress  in  1909. 

That  judges  may  be  secure  in  their  tenure  of  office  and  free 
from  all  influences  which  would  tend  to  hinder  them  in  the 
impartial  discharge  of  their  duties,  the  appointment  is  for  life, 
provided  the  incumbent  properly  performs  the  duties  of  his 
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office.  The  Constitution  also  provides  that  the  judges  shall 
receive  for  their  services  a  compensation  which  shall  not  be 
diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office.  Thus  it  appears 
that  these  two  provisions  place  a  judge  of  a  Federal  Court  in 
an  absolutely  independent  position,  the  first  giving  him  prac- 
tically a  life  tenure  in  office,  and  the  second  guaranteeing  him 
an  income  which  cannot  be  diminished. 

The  suggestion  that  judges  be  made  subject  to  "  recall,'  if 
their  views  do  not  coincide  with  those  of  the  majority,  should 
be  defeated  most  positively. 

As  the  result  of  the  English  Eevolution  of  1688,  it  was 
decreed  that  judges  should  no  longer  hold  office  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Crown  but  during  good  behavior.  It  was  written  into 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  that  judges  should  hold 
office  during  good  behavior.  In  the  State  constitutions  the  same 
provision  is  made  even  when  the  judges  are  elected.  They  hold 
office  for  the  term  for  which  they  were  chosen,  or  during  good 
behavior,  and  bad  behavior  is  to  be  determined  by  the  orderly 
processes  of  impeachment. 

The  Federal  Courts  deal  only  with  cases  coming  within  the 
scope  of  the  enumeration  contained  in  the  second  section  of 
the  third  article  of  the  Constitution,  and  these  courts  must  not 
be  confused  with  the  courts  which  form  a  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  each  of  the  States,  in  which  the  ordinary  disputes 
between  citizens  are  settled. 

So  much  has  been  written  in  praise  of  the  judicial  system 
of  our  government  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  language  which  will 
exceed  in  the  extravagance  of  its  terms  the  utterances  of  dis- 
tinguished writers  in  Europe  and  America  upon  this  subject. 
One  writer,  in  speaking  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
says: 

'  No  product  of  government,  either  here  or  elsewhere,  has 
ever  approached  it  in  grandeur.  Within  its  appropriate  sphere 
it  is  absolute  authority.  From  its  mandates  there  is  no  appeal. 
Its  decree  is  law.  In  dignity  and  moral  influence  it  outranks 
all  other  judicial  tribunals  of  the  world.  No  court  of  either 
ancient  or  modern  times  was  ever  invested  with  such  high  pre- 
rogatives. Its  jurisdiction  extends  over  sovereign  States,  as 
well  as  the  humblest  individual.  It  is  armed  with  the  right, 
as  well  as  the  power,  to  annul  in  effect  the  statutes  of  a  State 
whenever  they  are  directly  against  the  civil  rights,  the  con- 
tracts, the  currency  or  the  intercourse  of  the  people. 
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"  Secure  in  the  tenure  of  its  judges  from  the  influence  of 
politics  and  the  violence  of  prejudice  and  passion,  it  presents 
an  example  of  judicial  independence  unattainable  in  any  of  the 
States  and  far  beyond  that  of  the  highest  court  in  England. 
Its  judges  are  the  sworn  ministers  of  the  Constitution  and  are 
the  high  priests  of  justice.  Acknowledging  no  superior,  and 
responsible  to  their  consciences  alone,  they  owe  allegiance  to  the 
Constitution  and  to  their  own  exalted  sense  of  duty.  No  insti- 
tution of  purely  human  contrivance  presents  so  many  features 
calculated  to  inspire  both  veneration  and  awe.' 

Another  writer  on  the  subject  says:  "  In  ancient  and 
medieval  times,  the  courts  of  law  were  instruments  of  oppres- 
sion and  injustice  quite  as  frequently  as  they  were  a  protection 
to  the  rights  of  individuals,  but  in  the  judicial  system  of  the 
United  States  we  find  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
secured  results  which  had  before  that  time  existed  only  in  the 
theoretical  and  speculative  writings  of  philosophers. 

'  By  the  creation  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  there 
was  effected  a  practically  complete  separation  of  the  legislative- 
executive  and  judicial  departments  of  the  government,  a  condi- 
tion to  which  we  have  now  become  so  accustomed  as  to  render 
it  difficult  for  us  to  realize  to  what  extent  the  few  paragraphs 
of  the  Constitution  producing  this  result  have  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  political  and  philosophical  students.' 

John  Jay,  who  spent  his  youth  and  many  years  of  his  useful 
life  as  a  resident  of  Westchester  County,  and  after  his  retire- 
ment from  public  office  lived  (and  died)  on  his  estate  in  Bed- 
ford, one  of  the  townships  of  this  county,  was  the  first  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  receiving  his  appointment  from 
President  Washington.  When  Justice  Jay  resigned,  in  1796, 
to  take  up  diplomatic  duties  in  Europe,  President  Washington 
nominated  Associate  Justice  William  Gushing,  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  fill  the  vacancy;  Justice  Gushing,  however,  declined 
the  appointment,  preferring  to  remain  as  Associate  Justice  to 
being  the  Chief  Justice.  Gushing  remained  as  Justice  until 
1810. 

In  looking  about  for  a  suitable  person  to  succeed  Justice  Jay, 
President  Washington  selected  John  Rutledge,  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Rutledge  had  declined  in  1789  to  accept  appointment  as 
an  Associate  Justice,  but  later  was  willing  to  become  Chief 
Justice.  President  Washington  commissioned  him  during  a 
recess  and  he  presided  over  the  court  at  the  summer  term,  but 
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his  nomination  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  the  next  winter.  It 
would  appear  that  for  the  reason  he  would  not  serve  when  he 
was  wanted  at  the  early  date,  the  Senate  did  not  want  him 
when  he  was  willing  to  serve. 

Not  since  Justice  Gushing 's  day,  until  1910,  has  a  President 
nominated  an  Associate  Justice  for  the  Chief  Justiceship.  Asso- 
ciate Justice  Field  felt  sure  that  President  Cleveland  would 
elevate  him,  in  1888,  to  succeed  Chief  Justice  Waite.  Instead, 
President  Cleveland  selected  Melville  W.  Fuller,  who  was  then 
55  years  of  age. 

In  1910  President  Taft  broke  the  rule,  by  advancing  an 
Associate  Justice  to  the  Chief  Justiceship,  when  he  appointed 
Associate  Justice  Edward  D.  White,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  Chief 
Justice.  At  the  time  of  his  last  appointment  Justice  White 
was  sixty-five  years  of  age.  In  politics  the  new  Chief  Justice 
is  classified  as  a  Democrat.  Ability,  not  politics,  was  considered 
when  President  Taft  made  the  selection. 

Oliver  Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut,  was  nominated  for  Chief 
Justice,  after  Rut!  edge,  in  1796,  and  he  served  four  years.  John 
Marshall,  of  Virginia,  was  appointed  to  this  office  in  1801,  and 
he  held  it  31  years;  Roger  B.  Taney,  of  Maryland,  held  it  28 
years;  Solomon  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio,  held  it  nine  years;  Morrison 
E.  Waite,  of  Ohio,  held  it  14  years ;  Melville  W.  Fuller,  of  Illi- 
nois, held  it  22  years. 

Of  the  recent-day  judges,  Chief  Justice  Melville  W.  Fuller, 
of  Illinois,  appointed  by  President  Cleveland  in  1888,  was  born 
in  1833,  and  served  on  the  bench  twenty-two  years ;  Justice  John 
M.  Harlan,*  of  Kentucky,  a  soldier  and  statesman,  appointed 
by  President  Hayes  in  1877,  was  also  born  in  1833,  and  is  now 
77  years  of  age,  and  has  served  thirty-three  years  on  the  bench ; 
Justice  David  J.  Brewer,  of  Kansas,  appointed  by  President 
Benjamin  Harrison  in  1889,  was  born  in  1837  and  died  in  1910, 
after  serving  twenty-one  years;  Justice  Edward  D.  White,  of 
Louisiana,  appointed  by  President  Cleveland  in  1894,  was  bora 
in  1845,  and  has  served  seventeen  years;  Justice  Rufus  W. 
Peckham,  of  New  York,  appointed  by  President  Cleveland  in 
1895,  was  born  in  1838,  died  in  1909,  after  serving  fourteen 
years  on  the  bench;  Justice  Joseph  McKenna,  of  California, 
appointed  by  President  McKinley  in  1898,  was  born  in  1843, 
and  has  served  twelve  years ;  Justice  Oliver  W.  Holmes,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  in  1902,  was  born 

*  Justice  Harlan  died  in  October;  1911. 
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in  1841,  has  served  eight  years;  Justice  William  R.  Day,  of 
Ohio,  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  in  1903,  was  born  in 
1849,  and  has  served  seven  years;  Justice  William  H.  Moody, 
of  Massachusetts,  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  in  1906, 
was  born  in  1853,  has  served  four  years. 

The  terms  of  Justices  Taney,  Marshall,  David  Davis,  of  New 
York,  and  Harlan  overlapping,  with  the  exception  of  a  gap  of 
one  year  in  1835-6,  cover  the  life  of  the  Republic  from  the  end 
of  John  Adams's  term  as  President  in  1801  to  the  present 
day. 

It  is  not  strange  that  every  lawyer  looks  upon  a  place  upon 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  bench  as  the  summit  of  his 
profession;  that  President  Taft,  who  was  a  Circuit  Justice, 
turned  with  regret  from  it  when  he  accepted  a  place  in  the 
Cabinet  of  President  Roosevelt,  and  that  great  lawyers  who  in 
private  practice  could  earn  many  times  the  judicial  salary,  who 
are  fitted  to  command  and  framed  to  enjoy  social  amenities  of 
the  highest  order,  are  more  than  willing  to  devote  their  time 
exclusively  to  the  duties  of  the  Court,  and  that  lawyers  of  the 
highest  standing  are  frequently  mentioned  as  willing  candidates 
for  appointment  to  this  coveted  judgeship  without  thought  of 
the  possibility  of  their  refusal  to  accept. 

It  has  always  been  the  popular  assumption  that  no  person 
has  ever  declined  the  offer  of  the  Chief  Justiceship.  But  the 
popular  belief  is  erroneous.  United  States  Senator  Roscoe 
Conkling,  of  this  State,  declined  it  when  offered  to  him  by 
President  Grant  in  1874;  John  G.  Carlisle,  of  Kentucky,  at  the 
time  he  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  declined 
when  President  Cleveland  offered  it  to  him  in  1888. 

It  is  a  venerable  bench.  The  average  term  of  United  States 
Supreme  Court  Justices  has  been  fifteen  years,  but  many  have 
passed  that  post  and  continued  valuable  services  for  longer 
periods. 

Chief  Justice  Taney  lived  to  be  89  years  old,  and  served 
twenty-eight  years ;  Justice  Gabriel  Duval  reached  the  ripe  age  of 
92  years,  serving  twenty-five  years ;  Justice  William  Strong,  who 
was  87  when  he  died,  served  ten  years;  Justice  John  Marshall 
died  when  80  years  old,  and  after  he  had  served  thirty-four 
years  on  the  bench;  Justice  Joseph  Story,  who  died  aged  86 
years,  served  thirty- four  years  on  the  bench;  Justice  Stephen 
J.  Field  served  thirty-four  years  and  died  in  his  83d  year;  Jus- 
tice Bushrod  Washington  served  thirty-one  years,  and  died  when 
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89  years  old;  Justice  Noah  Swayne  died  when  80  years  old, 
serving  thirty  years ;  Justice  William  Johnson  was  on  the  bench 
thirty  years,  dying  at  the  age  of  83  years ;  Justice  Samuel  Nelson 
died  at  the  age  of  81  years,  serving  twenty-nine  years;  Justice 
MacLean  served  on  the  bench  thirty-two  years,  and  died  at  the 
age  of  85.  Justice  Wayne,  who  lived  to  be  87  years  old,  also 
served  thirty-two  years. 

As  a  general  rule,  an  appointment  of  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  by  the  President  is  promptly  confirmed 
by  the  United  States  Senate,  but  there  has  been  one  or  more 
exceptions.  An  instance  of  this  kind  is  recalled;  in  the  year 
1894  certain  Senators  took  exceptions  to  the  nomination  of  a 
noted  lawyer  from  New  York,  on  political  grounds  only,  claim- 
ing that  he  did  not  sufficiently  represent  the  political  party  to 
which  he  was  credited.  The  President  finally  withdrew  the 
nomination  and  substituted  another,  taking  the  latter  from  a 
different  State. 

The  death  of  Justice  Rufus  W.  Peckham,  in  1909,  left  for  a 
time  New  York  State  without  a  Justice  on  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  bench. 

President  Taft,  on  December  13,  1909,  nominated,  and  the 
Senate  confirmed  the  appointment  of,  Horace  H.  Lurton,  of 
Tennessee,  as  an  Associate  Justice,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  Justice  Rufus  W.  Peckham,  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Lurton  was  born  in  1844. 

On  March  28,  1910,  another  vacancy  occurred,  caused  by  the 
death,  on  that  day,  of  David  Josiah  Brewer,  Associate  Justice. 
He  was  found  dead  in  his  bathroom  at  his  home  in  Washington ; 
physicians  announced  that  he  had  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy. 
He  was  born  on  June  20,  1837,  in  Smyrna,  Asia  Minor,  where 
his  father  was  a  pioneer  missionary.  The  family  came  from 
Massachusetts;  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  he  was  credited 
to  Kansas. 

The  full  number  of  Justices  is  nine,  when  the  bench  is  full. 
The  death  of  Justice  Brewer  reduced  the  active  court  to  seven; 
Justice  Moody  being  ill  and  confined  to  a  hospital.  In  1910 
Congress  passed  a  special  act  providing  that  in  case  Justice 
Moody  resigned,  within  a  certain  period,  his  full  salary  be  paid 
him  for  life. 

Chief  Justice  Melville  W.  Fuller  died  in  July,  1910,  at  the 
age  of  77  years.  As  a  general  thing,  Justices  of  the  United 
States  Court  have  not  been  over-burdened  with  wealth;  in  fact, 
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they  were  never  over-paid  for  their  services.  Their  salary  being 
less  than  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  in  our  own  Ninth  Judicial 
District.  Chief  Justice  Fuller  was  a  wealthy  man  before  his 
appointment;  at  his  death  his  estate  was  estimated  to  amount 
to  nearly  $1,000,000. 

President  Taft,  on  April  25,  1910,  nominated  for  an  Asso- 
ciate Justice,  Charles  E.  Hughes,  then  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  The  Senate  promptly  confirmed,  and  Gov. 
Hughes  was  appointed.  On  October  1,  1910,  Mr.  Hughes 
resigned  the  office  of  Governor  and  took  his  place  upon  the 
bench.  At  the  time  of  appointment,  Gov.  Hughes  was  45  years 
of  age. 

During  the  years  1909  and  1910,  President  Taft  named,  as 
well  as  a  Chief  Justice,  four  new  Associate  Justices,  former 
Governor  Hughes,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Lurton,  of  Tennessee, 
Willis  Van  Devanter,  of  Wyoming,  and  Joseph  R.  Lamar,  of 
Georgia.  Lurton,  Van  Devanter  and  Lamar,  at  time  of  appoint- 
ment, had  already  high  rank  as  Judges. 

In  1910,  Justice  Moody,  owing  to  ill-health,  was  retired  with 
pay  by  special  act  of  Congress. 

In  1911,  as  reconstituted  by  President  Taft,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  is  made  up  of  six  nominal  Repub- 
licans— Harlan,  McKenna,  Day,  Holmes,  Hughes  and  Van 
Devanter,  and  three  nominal  Democrats — White,  Lurton  and 
Lamar.  Edward  D.  White,  of  Louisiana,  the  new  Chief  Jus- 
tice, has  been  a  member  of  the  court  since  1894. 

While  the  history  of  the  court  shows  that  partisanship  has 
rarely  appeared  in  its  councils,  Mr.  Taft  has  revealed  in  the 
four  selections  that  he  has  made  and  in  the  elevation  of  Justice 
White  admirable  wisdom  and  tact  in  consulting  legitimate  sec- 
tional and  political  preferences.  By  conferring  the  Chief  Jus- 
ticeship upon  a  Louisiana  Democrat  he  gives  to  the  South  the 
greatest  national  honor  that  it  has  received  since  the  Civil 
War. 

In  less  than  two  years  it  has  been  President  Taft's  high 
privilege  to  name  more  members  of  the  court  than  any  other 
President  except  Washington  and  Lincoln. 

A  new  United  States  Court,  to  be  known  as  the  Commerce 
Court,  was  created  by  act  of  Congress. 

With  the  appointment,  in  1910,  of  judges  who  are  to  preside 
in  this  new  court  the  national  judiciary,  as  recently  enlarged, 
became  complete. 
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On  the  formation  of  the  Government  there  were  only  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  District  Courts.  For  many  years  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  acted  as  Circuit  Judges.  When 
this  service  became  burdensome  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
was  established,  and  in  time,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the 
Supreme  Court  still  further,  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
was  created,  the  various  Circuit  and  District  Judges  presiding. 
The  United  States  Court  of  Claims,  which  sits  only  in  Washing- 
ton, was  founded  quite  as  much  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
responsibilities  from  Congress  as  to  assist  the  older  courts 
already  overloaded. 

The  Commerce  Court  and  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  are 
in  part  the  result  of  a  conviction  that  the  regular  courts  have 
too  much  to  do  and  in  part  a  response  to  the  fact  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  the  Custom  House  authorities 
have  been  exercising  too  much  judicial  power.  The  Judges  of 
the  Commerce  Court  will  eventually  be  Circuit  Judges  desig- 
nated by  the  Supreme  Court  for  this  service. 

In  the  Commerce  Court  the  disagreements  between  railroads 
and  shippers  will  be  heard  and  settled.  To  the  Court  of 
Customs  Appeals  will  be  carried  all  the  differences  growing 
out  of  the  administration  of  the  tariff  law  that  cannot  be 
adjusted  elsewhere.  Both  of  these  tribunals  are  charged  with 
duties  requiring  on  their  part  highly  specialized  and  technical 
knowledge. 


CIRCUIT  COURT  AND  DISTRICT  COURTS. 

Justices  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  Second 
Circuit,  of  which  Westchester  County  is  a  part,  are  as  follows: 

E.  Henry  Lacombe,  appointed  in 1887 

Alfred  C.  Coxe,  appointed  in 1902 

Henry  G.  Ward,  appointed  in 1907 

Walter  C.  Noyes,  appointed  in 1907 

Justices  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  Southern 
District,  State  of  New  York,  of  which  Westchester  County  is 
a  part,  are  as  follows: 

George  B.  Adams  (died  1911),  appointed  in.  ...  1901 

George  C.  Holt,  appointed  in 1903 

Charles  M.  Hough,  appointed  in 1906 

Learned  Hand,  appointed  in 1909 
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Westchester  County  unites  with  the  counties  of  New  York, 
Dutchess,  Orange,  Putnam,  Rockland,  Greene,  Columbia,  Ulster 
and  Sullivan  in  forming  the  Southern  United  States  Judicial 
District.  Terms  of  court  are  held  in  the  General  Post-Office 
building  in  New  York  City. 

No  resident  of  Westchester  County  has  ever  been  favored 
with  an  appointment  as  a  Justice  of  this  Court;  most,  if  not 
all,  of  such  appointments  made  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  have  gone  to  residents  of  New  York  County. 

The  salary  of  the  Chief  Justice  is  $13,000  per  annum;  Asso- 
ciate Justice,  $12,500.  The  salary  of  a  Circuit  Justice  is  $7,000 
per  annum ;  the  salary  of  a  District  Justice  is  $6,000  per  annum ; 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  Chief  Justice  receives  $6,500 
per  annum,  and  the  Associate  Justices  $6,000. 


STATE  SUPREME  COURT. 

(Continued  from  page  37,  Vol.  1.) 

The  new  Constitution,  adopted  in  1894,  completely  changed 
the  judicial  system  of  the  State.  The  most  notable  changes 
were  its  elevation  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  rank ;  and  the  lessen- 
ing of  the  amount  of  work  thrown  upon  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
Thus  the  Court  of  Appeals  was  confined  to  questions  of  law, 
and  a  new  court  was  created,  known  as  the  Appellate  Supreme 
Court,  to  deal  with  questions  of  fact.  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  be  designated  by  the  Governor  to  act  as  Justices  of  this 
Court.  The  new  Constitution  provided  that  this  change  in  the 
judiciary  system  should  not  go  in  effect  until  January  1,  1896. 
The  new  Constitution  made  the  following  important  provisions: 
Providing  for  the  trial  of  impeachments  when  preferred  by  the 
Legislature  or  the  Governor.  This  Court  of  Impeachment  will 
consist  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  State  Senators  and  the 
Court  of  Appeals. 

For  a  Court  of  Appeals,  consisting  of  a  Chief  Judge  and  six 
Associate  Judges,  elected  by  the  people  of  the  whole  State,  to 
hold  their  offices  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years.  The  salary 
of  the  Chief  Judge  is  $10,500,  and  of  the  Associate  Judges 
$10,000,  with  an  allowance  of  $2,000  each  for  expenses.  This 
Court  is  to  have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  appeals  from 
the  orders  or  judgments  of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and,  except  where  the  judgment  is  of  death, 
it  is  limited  to  the  review  of  questions  of  law. 
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The  Appellate  Division,  in  any  department,  may  allow  an 
appeal  upon  any  question  of  law  which,  in  its  opinion,  ought 
to  be  reviewed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals.  The  Constitution  also 
says:  "  No  unanimous  decision  of  the  Appellate  Division  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  that  there  is  evidence  supporting  or  tend- 
ing to  sustain  a  finding  of  fact,  or  a  verdict  not  directed  by  the 
Court,  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  except  where 
the  judgment  is  of  death.'  The  Legislature  is  authorized  to 
further  restrict  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  and  the  right  to 
appeal  thereto;  but  the  right  of  appeal  is  not  to  depend  on  the 
amount  involved. 

The  new  Constitution  abolished  Circuit  Courts  and  Courts  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer,  and  provided  that  after  December  31,  1895, 
their  jurisdiction  be  vested  in  the  Supreme  Court.  The  State, 
the  new  Constitution  says,  is  to  be  divided  into  four  judicial 
departments.  The  first,  composed  of  New  York  County,  and 
the  others,  to  be  divided  by  the  Legislature,  must  be  bounded 
by  county  lines,  and  be  compact  and  equal  in  population  as 
nearly  as  may  be.  Judicial  departments,  according  to  the  Con- 
stitution, may  be  altered  once  in  ten  years,  but  without  increas- 
ing the  number.  The  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  consist  of  seven  Justices  in  the  first  department  and  five 
in  each  of  the  other  departments.  (Westchester  County  is  in 
the  second  department  of  the  Appellate  Division.)  Under  the 
new  Constitution,  General  Terms  of  the  Supreme  Court  were 
abolished  and  their  jurisdiction  transferred  to  the  Appellate 
Division.  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  elected  for  a  term 
of  fourteen  years.  A  Justice  whose  term  of  office  has  been 
abridged  by  limitation  of  age  may,  with  his  consent,  be  assigned 
by  the  Governor  to  any  duty  in  the  Supreme  Court,  while  his 
compensation  is  continued. 

The  Constitution  of  1894  provided  that  "the  Legislature  may 
erect  out  of  the  Second  Judicial  District  as  now  constituted, 
another  judicial  district  and  apportion  the  Justices  in  office 
between  the  districts,  and  provide  for  the  election  of  additional 
Justices  in  the  new  district  not  exceeding  the  limit  herein  pro- 
vided.' In  accordance  with  this  provision,  the  Ninth  Judicial 
District,  of  which  Westchester  County  is  a  part,  was  erected. 

Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  prohibited,  by  the  Consti- 
tution, from  holding  any  other  office  or  place  of  public  trust; 
from  exercising  any  power  of  appointment  to  public  office,  and 
from  practicing  as  attorney  or  counsellor,  or  acting  as  referee. 
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They  are  removable  by  concurrent  resolution  of  both  Houses 
of  the  Legislature,  if  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  elected  to 
each  branch  concur  therein. 


Back  of  fifty  years  ago,  during  the  continuance  of  the  former 
Judicial  District  (when  Westchester  County  was  combined  with 
the  County  of  Kings  and  other  counties  composing  the  district), 
as  a  rule  Westchester  County  received  little  or  no  consideration 
when  it  came  to  selecting  men  to  fill  the  office  of  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Up  to  1859  Westchester  County  stood  modestly 
back,  and  the  bigger  county  of  Kings,  with  delegates  to  nomi- 
nating convention  overpowering  in  number,  confiscated  all  the 
Judgeships.  In  that  year,  through  the  influence  of  Hon.  Thomas 
Smith,  who  was  then  the  local  Judge,  as  well  as  editor  and  owner 
of  the  Yonkers  Herald  newspaper,  and  recognized  Democratic 
leader  of  Yonkers,  it  was  agreed  to  give  Westchester  County 
recognition  long  delayed.  Judge  Smith  was  specially  honored 
by  being  permitted  to  name  his  choice,  with  the  expressed  under- 
standing that  such  choice  would  be  duly  ratified.  Much  to  the 
surprise  of  the  gentleman  selected,  the  Judge  named  William 
W.  Scrugham,  of  his  own  town  of  Yonkers.  The  selection  was 
not  made  on  personal  grounds,  but  owing  solely  to  the  belief 
that  Mr.  Scrugham,  who  stood  well  as  a  representative  of  the 
Westchester  County  bar,  was  well  equipped  for  the  office  and 
would  fill  the  place  most  acceptably  to  citizens  generally,  regard- 
less of  politics.  The  nomination  of  Mr.  Scrugham  was  made 
unanimously,  Judge  Smith  presenting  his  name  to  the  Judicial 
Convention;  his  election  followed,  by  a  large  majority.  The 
writer  of  this  was  present  when  Mr.  Scrugham  sought  an  inter- 
view with  Judge  Smith,  and  heard  him  tell  the  Judge  that  he 
was  under  everlasting  obligation  to  him,  and  to  him  alone,  for 
his  selection  as  a  candidate  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  asked  why  he  was  so  particularly  favored,  when  he  had  no 
political  claim  upon  the  Judge;  it  was  then  that  the  latter 
related  to  Mr.  Scrugham  the  reason  for  it,  of  his  belief  that  the 
people  demanded  of  every  political  party  the  nomination  of  the 
best  men  obtainable  to  hold  public  office  and  discharge  public 
trusts;  men  responsible  for  nominations  should  not  be  influ- 
enced by  personal  considerations;  what  would  serve  the  people 
best  should  be  first  thought  of. 

Justice    Scrugham 's    career    on    the    bench    justified    Judge 
Smith's  good  opinion  of  him.     The  election  of  Scrugham  was 
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that  of  the  first  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  elected  from  this 
county,  but  not  the  last.  Next  came,  in  1867,  the  election  of 
Abraham  B.  Tappen,  of  Fordham,  and  later  of  Tuckahoe, 
Yonkers ;  then  followed  the  first  election  of  Jackson  0.  Dykman, 
of  White  Plains,  in  1875,  who  was  re-elected  fourteen  years  later, 
in  1889 ;  and  finally,  in  the  old  district,  in  1895,  came  the  elec- 
tion of  Martin  J.  Keogh,  of  New  Rochelle,  who  is  still  on  the 
bench,  having  with  great  credit  served  fourteen  years,  and  who 
was  unanimously  re-elected  in  1909  in  the  new  district. 

At  the  termination  of  Justice  Tappen 's  eight  years'  term  of 
office,  in  1875,  he  was  a  candidate  to  succeed  himself;  he  was 
renominated  by  the  Democratic  Judicial  Convention,  with  every 
prospect  of  re-election.  From  causes  not  necessary  to  enumerate, 
a  formidable  opposition  to  Justice  Tappen  had  sprung  up 
within  the  Democratic  party.  This  opposition,  while  not  power- 
ful enough  to  prevent  Tappen 's  renomination,  was  of  sufficient 
strength  to  justify  the  holding  of  a  Convention  and  the  nomi- 
nating of  an  independent  Democratic  candidate  for  Supreme 
Court  Justice.  Such  a  convention  was  held,  in  September,  1875, 
in  Brooklyn.  Of  the  willing  aspirants,  the  choice  fell  upon 
Jackson  0.  Dykman,  of  White  Plains,  who  just  previously  had 
served  a  term  as  District-Attorney  of  Westchester  County.  The 
Republican  Judicial  Convention,  held  nearby,  realizing  it  impos- 
sible to  elect  an  out  and  out  Republican,  and  to  encourage 
Democratic  splits  on  general  principles,  endorsed  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Dykman.  Then  began  one  of  the  most  exciting  and 
peculiar  political  campaigns  for  an  important  judicial  office 
ever  held  in  this  State.  Democrats  were  arraigned  against 
Democrats,  and  Republicans  against  Republicans,  the  latter 
deciding  they  could  vote  as  pleased  them,  both  candidates  being 
Democrats.  In  Yonkers,  where  Justice  Tappen  resided,  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  leaders  agreed  to  the  destroying  of  Dyk- 
man ballots,  printed  in  the  old  form,  that  Tappen  might  receive 
the  total  vote  of  the  town;  as  a  result  Dykman  received  but  a 
few  scattering  votes  in  Yonkers  on  election  day.  In  Orange 
County,  where  the  opposition  to  Tappen  originated,  the  tactics 
employed  by  Tappen 's  friends  in  Yonkers  were  used  to  help 
Dykman,  particularly  in  the  city  of  Newburgh,  where  but  few 
votes  for  Tappen  found  their  way  into  the  ballot  box.  The 
majority  for  Dykman  in  Newburgh  more  than  offset  the  majority 
for  Tappen  in  Yonkers.  After  Dykman 's  election,  Tappen 
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retired  from  politics,  and  devoted  his  time  to  legal  practice  and 
his  farm  in  Tuckahoe. 

APPELLATE    DIVISION    JUSTICES. 

Designation  of  Presiding  and  Associate  Justices  for  the  four 
Judicial  Departments,  in  which  the  State  is  divided,  to  com- 
pose the  Appellate  Divisions,  is  made  by  the  Governor,  pur- 
suant to  section  2,  article  6,  of  the  Constitution. 

A  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  any  Judicial  District, 
may  be  assigned  to  duty  in  any  other  Judicial  District  Court 
of  the  State.  The  Governor  may  select  from  any  Judicial  Dis- 
trict, when  choosing  Justices  to  become  members  of  an  Appel- 
late Division  Court.  Such  selection  is  considered  a  special 
honor  by  the  Justice  chosen. 

No  Justice  of  the  Appellate  Division  can  exercise  any  of  the 
powers  of  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  other  than  those  of 
a  Justice  out  of  court,  and  those  pertaining  to  the  Appellate 
Division,  or  to  the  hearing  and  decision  of  motions  submitted 
by  consent  of  counsel. 

The  Appellate  Court  of  the  Second  Department,  of  which 
the  Ninth  Judicial  District  is  a  part,  is  located  in  Brooklyn. 

The  Second  Department  consists  of  the  Second  and  Ninth 
Judicial  Districts.  The  Second  Judicial  District  (of  which 
Westchester  County  was  formerly  a  part)  includes  the  counties 
of  Kings,  Queens,  Richmond,  Suffolk  and  Nassau.  The  Ninth 
Judicial  District  is  composed  of  counties  taken  by  special  act 
of  the  Legislature  from  the  Second  Judicial  District  and  formed 
into  a  separate  district,  viz. :  Westchester,  Dutchess,  Orange, 
Rockland  and  Putnam. 

From  the  date  of  organization  of  the  Ninth  Judicial  District, 
in  1906,  to  1909,  the  Justices  comprising  the  Second  Department 
Appellate  Court  were,  viz. :  Michael  H.  Hirschberg,  of  the 
Ninth  District,  Presiding  Justice;  John  Woodward,  Almet  F. 
Jenks,  William  J.  Gaynor,  Adelbert  P.  Rich,  Warren  B.  Hooker 
and  Nathan  L.  Miller,  Associate  Justices. 

Governor  Hughes  made  an  appointment  to  succeed  Justice 
Hooker,  as  an  Associate  Justice,  in  January,  1909,  and  other 
appointments  followed  when  necessary  to  keep  the  number  up 
to  the  required  five.  The  last  vacancy  was  that  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  Justice  Gaynor,  who  became  Mayor  of  Greater 
New  York,  January  1,  1910. 
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The  Second  Department  Appellate  Division,  at  the  beginning 
of  1910,  was  composed  as  follows :  Justice  Hirschberg,  of  New- 
burgh  (in  the  Ninth  Judicial  District),  presiding,  and  Associate 
Justices  Almet  F.  Jenks,  Joseph  A.  Burr  and  Edward  B. 
Thomas,  of  Brooklyn,  and  John  Woodward,  of  Jamestown. 
(The  Governor  may  select  Justices  from  any  section  of  the 
State  to  compose  Appellate  Courts.) 

Official  records  give  the  ages  of  Associate  Justices  of  this 
Appellate  Court  to  be  as  follows,  in  the  year  1910:  Justice 
Burr,  who  was  55  when  elected  in  1899,  is  66  in  1910,  and  will 
reach  the  age  limit  when  his  term  expires,  December  31,  1913. 
Justice  Thomas,  who  was  58  when  elected  in  1904,  is  64  in  1910 ; 
will  be  72  years  of  age  when  his  term  expires  in  1918.  Justice 
Jenks,  who  was  45  years  of  age  when  last  elected,  in  1898,  is 
57  in  1910,  and  will  be  59  when  his  term  expires  in  1912.  Jus- 
tice Woodward,  whose  term  expires  this  year,  was  but  37  years 
of  age  when  elected  fourteen  years  ago;  was  but  51  years  old 
in  January,  1911.  Chief  Justice  Hirschberg,  whose  new  term 
commenced  January  1,  1911,  was  49  years  of  age  fourteen 
years  ago. 

Governor  Dix,  on  January  7,  1911,  designated  Justice  Almet 
F.  Jenks  as  Presiding  Justice  of  the  Appellate  Division,  of  the 
Second  District,  and  named  William  J.  Carr  as  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Appellate  Division.  Justice  Hirschberg,  whom 
Justice  Jenks  succeeds  as  Presiding  Justice,  was  re-elected  in 
the  Ninth  Judicial  District  as  a  Justice  in  1910,  was,  in  January, 
1911,  named  by  Gov.  Dix  for  Associate  Justice,  of  the  same 
court,  for  the  full  term  of  five  years. 

NINTH    JUDICIAL   DISTRICT. 

^  special  act  of  the  State  Legislature  creating  the  Ninth 
Judicial  District,  composed  of  the  counties  of  Westchester, 
Dutchess,  Orange,  Rockland  and  Putnam,  was  passed  in  1906* 
and  the  first  Supreme  Court  Justices  chosen  for  this  new  Judi- 
cial District  were  elected  at  the  general  election  held  in  Novem- 
ber, 1906. 

Isaac  N.  Mills,  of  Mount  Vernon,  Westchester  County,  Arthur 
S.  Tompkins,  of  Nyack,  Rockland  County,  and  Joseph  Mors- 


*The  bill  providing  for  this  act  was  first  suggested  and  drafted  by  Hon- 
Theodore  H.  Silkman,  Surrogate  of  Westchester  county,  and  the  bill  was 
introduced  in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  by  representatives  from  this 
county. 
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chauser,  of  Poughkeepsie,  Dutchess  County,  were  chosen  as 
Supreme  Court  Justices,  and  they,  together  with  Justice  Martin 
J.  Keogh,  of  New  Rochelle,  Westchester  County,  and  Michael 
H.  Hirschberg,  of  Newburgh,  Orange  County,  are  associated 
with  the  new  Ninth  Judicial  District  Supreme  Court. 

The  terms  of  office  of  the  several  Justices  expire  on  dates  as 
follows : 

Isaac  N.  Mills December  31,  1920 

Arthur  S.  Tompkins December  31,  1920 

Joseph  Morschauser December  31,  1920 

Martin  J.   Keogh December  31,  1923 

Michael  H.  Hirschberg December  31,  1924 

Justice  Keogh  and  Justice  Hirschberg  were  transferred  from 
the  Second  Judicial  District  to  the  new  Ninth  Judicial  District, 
on  account  of  their  being  residents  within  counties  included  in 
the  new  district. 

Justice  Keogh,  whose  first  term  expired  December  31,  1909, 
was  unanimously  renominated  by  both  the  Democratic  and  the 
Republican  political  parties,  in  separate  and  in  joint  conven- 
tion, in  1909,  and  his  election  followed,  for  a  term  ending 
December  31;  1923. 

Justice  Hirschberg  was  unanimously  renominated  for  Supreme 
Court  Justice,  Ninth  Judicial  District,  by  both  the  Republican 
and  the  Democratic  political  parties,  and  re-elected  in  1910. 

The  Justices  of  the  Ninth  Judicial  District  are  all  men  in 
the  prime  and  vigor  of  life,  fitted  for  many  years  of  usefulness. 
According  to  official  record,  in  1910,  as  the  age  has  to  be  stated 
when  filing  oath  of  office,  Justice  Hirschberg  is  entering  his 
63d  year;  Justice  Keogh  was,  on  January  1,  57  years  of  age; 
Justice  Mills  is  in  his  58th  year;  Justice  Morschauser  owns  up 
to  46,  and  is  proud  of  it;  and  Justice  Tompkins,  the  youngest 
of  the  number,  is  close  on  to  44  years  of  age. 

The  Judiciary  of  the  Ninth  District  has  been  everywhere 
spoken  of  in  terms  that  make  residents  of  the  district  proud. 
It  is  admitted  that  no  collusion  or  fraud  can  stand  before  our 
Judiciary. 

This  is  the  character  that  causes  capital  to  seek  employment 
here;  this  is  the  character  that  gives  security  to  our  rights,  and 
value  to  our  property;  and  to  these  combined  causes  are  to  be 
attributed  a  large  portion  of  the  flowing  prosperity  that  is  felt 
throughout  every  portion  of  the  Judicial  District. 
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The  salaries  of  the  Justices  were  made  $6,000  per  annum; 
besides  which  they  receive  an  annual  allowance  of  $1,200  each 
for  expenses  (except  in  the  First  District).  The  Justices  of  the 
Second  District  each  receive  an  additional  annual  allowance 
of  $10,300,  which  amount  is  levied  on  the  counties  in  said  dis- 
trict by  the  State  Comptroller.  The  total  salary  received  by 
each  Justice  in  the  Second  District  being  $17,500  per  annum. 

The  law  regulating  the  salary  of  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  in 
the  Second  Judicial  District  ^which  was  divided  to  make  the 
Ninth  Judicial  District)  was  made  applicable  to  the  new  (the 
Ninth)  district.  Therefore  the  Justices  in  this  latter  Judicial 
District  also  receive  a  salary  of  $17,500  per  annum  each. 

The  salary  of  a  confidential  clerk,  to  each  Justice,  is  fixed  at 
$2,500  per  annum. 

The  business  transacted  in  the  local  Supreme  Court  has  grown 
rapidly.  It  was  not  many  years  ago  that  the  Supreme  Court 
sitting  in  this  county  held  but  four  terms  a  year,  each  term 
lasting  about  three  weeks.  The  increasing  legal  business  of  the 
county,  together  with  that  contributed  by  the  nearby  large 
cities,  made  it  necessary  for  the  creation  of  a  new  Judicial  Dis- 
trict and  the  providing  of  more  Judges.  As  a  result,  we  have 
the  Ninth  Judicial  District  Supreme  Courts,  ready  and  able 
to  dispatch  all  business  presented.  Two  trial  parts  have  been 
established  in  the  county,  giving  eighteen  terms  of  court  of  four 
weeks  each,  with  four  terms  of  Special  Term  for  trials,  in  addi- 
tion to  Special  Term  days  on  Saturday  for  the  hearing  of 
motions. 

The  naturalization  of  aliens,  presided  over  by  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice,  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  United  States 
Government. 


COUNTY  COURT. 

(Continued  from  page  100,  Vol.  1.) 

On  the  erection  of  the  County  of  Westchester,  in  1683,  West- 
chester,  in  the  southern  section  of  the  county,  was  made  the 
County  Town  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  passed  in 
October  of  that  year,  which  act  directed  that  Courts  of  Sessions 
for  the  county  should  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  June  and 
December,  one  to  be  held  in  the  village  of  Westchester  and  the 
other  in  the  village  of  Eastchester.  On  the  first  Wednesday  of 
December  a  "  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  general  jail 
delivery  3  was  to  be  held. 
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From  official  records  it  is  learned  that  the  first  Court  of 
Sessions  in  this  county  was  held  on  June  3,  1684. 

John  Pell,  of  Pelham,  was,  in  1684,  appointed  the  first  County 
Judge  and  he  continued  in  office  until  1693,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Caleb  Heathcote,  of  Mamaroneck,  who  served  until 
1721;  William  Willett,  of  Harrison,  served  to  1732;  Frederick 
Philipse,  of  Yonkers,  to  1734;  Israel  Honeywell,  of  Yonkers, 
from  1734  to  1737,  and  1740  to  1743,  and  who  were  followed  in 
succession  by  others,  as  shown  on  page  100,  volume  1. 

Westchester  continued  to  be  the  county  seat  until  November 
6,  1759,  when  the  last  session  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
was  held  there. 

The  Court  House  in  Westchester  was  destroyed  by  fire  on 
February  4,  1758.  Recognizing  the  necessity  of  locating  the 
County  Court  House  in  a  locality  more  central,  it  was  decided 
not  to  rebuild  the  Court  House  in  Westchester  village.  To 
secure  proper  authority  to  designate  a  new  "  shire  town  ' 
and  construct  a  new  Court  House,  the  General  Assembly  was 
appealed  to.  On  December  16,  1758,  the  following  legislative 
act  was  passed: 

'An  Act  to  empower  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  Aldermen 
of  the  Borough  of  Westchester,  in  Conjunction  with  the  Super- 
visors of  Westchester  County,  to  ascertain  and  fix  a  place  for 
erecting  a  new  Court  and  a  new  Court  House  and  gaol  for  the 
said  county;  and  for  raising  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand 
pounds,  on  the  estates,  real  and  personal,  of  all  the  freeholders 
and  inhabitants  of  the  said  county,  for  and  towards  erecting 
the  said  Court  House  and  gaol.' 

White  Plains  village  was  selected  as  the  county  seat,  princi- 
pally through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Robert  Graham,  who  was  Super- 
visor of  White  Plains  and  later  a  County  Judge.  He  gave  to 
the  county  the  site,  on  Broadway,  White  Plains,  upon  which 
the  Court  House  was  erected.  (See  page  33,  volume  1.) 

On  November  5,  1776,  at  midnight,  a  party  of  disorderly  per- 
sons, said  to  be  ' '  straggling  ' '  followers  of  the  American  Army, 
set  fire  to  this  Court  House,  more  for  the  fun  of  seeing  it  burn 
than  for  anything  else.  Fortunately  the  records  of  the  Courts 
and  of  the  Provisional  Convention  were  removed  previous  to 
the  Court  House  being  destroyed. 

Courts  were  held  during  the  Revolutionary  War  period  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Bedford,  until  the  destruction  of 
the  church  building  by  the  British  in  1779.  From  latter  date 
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courts  were  held  in  the  meeting  house  in  Upper  Salem,  until 
1784. 

The  General  Assembly,  on  April  11,  1785,  passed  an  act  order- 
ing that  sessions  of  the  courts  be  held  in  the  Presbyterian  meet- 
ing house  in  Bedford,  until  the  Court  House  should  be  rebuilt, 
or  until  further  orders  of  the  General  Assembly.  An  act  passed 
May  1,  1786,  by  the  General  Assembly,  authorized  the  erection 
of  Court  Houses  in  both  White  Plains  and  Bedford,  and  eigh- 
teen hundred  pounds  was  appropriated  for  the  purpose.  Stephen 
Ward,  Thomas  Thomas,  Ebenezer  Purdy,  Richard  Hatfield, 
Ebenezer  Lockwood,  Jonathan  G.  Tompkins  and  Richard 
Sackett,  Jr.,  were  named  as  a  committee  to  superintend  the 
construction. 

The  first  session  of  the  County  Court  was  held  in  Bedford 
Court  House  on  January  28,  1788,  and  a  session  was  held  in 
White  Plains  on  May  26,  same  year.  For  many  years  courts 
were  held  alternately  at  these  places. 

The  site  of  the  second  Court  House  in  White  Plains  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Armory  of  the  local  State  Militia  company. 

The  third  Court  House  in  White  Plains,  was  erected  on 
Railroad  Avenue,  in  that  village,  in  1857,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
$150,000.  In  1894  a  wing  was  added  on  the  west  side,  to  be 
used  as  a  "  hall  of  records,"  at  a  cost  of  about  $40,000.  (See 
page  36,  volume  1.) 

In  1910  was  completed  additions  to  the  original  building  that 
nearly  doubled  its  size,  the  cost  of  new  work  reaching  nearly 
$700,000. 

The  new  Constitution  of  the  State  abolished  the  office  of  Jus- 
tice of  Sessions  and  consolidated  the  County  Court  and  the 
County  Court  of  Sessions  under  the  title  of  County  Court.  The 
final  -sitting  of  the  Westchester  County  Court  of  Sessions  was 
held  on  December  31,  1895. 

Four  courts,  three  Supreme  and  a  County  Court,  are  in  almost 
constant  session  in  the  County.  The  Surrogate's  Court  is  held 
on  four  days  weekly  during  the  year,  excepting  the  month  of 
August. 

The  County  Court,  in  1890,  held  only  four  terms  a  year,  with 
an  average  of  twenty-five  cases  on  the  calendar  for  a  term,  no 
term  lasting  more  than  four  weeks.  Now  the  County  Court 
sessions  are  almost  continuous,  excepting  the  summer  vacation 
season,  and  frequently  the  increase  in  business  requires  the 
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running  of  one  term  into  the  next,  and  the  number  of  cases  on 
the  term  calendar  has  increased  at  the  rate  of  six  to  one. 

County  Courts  are  continued  by  the  new  Constitution  with 
original  jurisdiction  in  actions  for  the  recovery  of  money  only 
where  the  defendants  reside  in  the  county,  and  in  which  the 
complainant  demands  judgment  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  $2,000. 
The  Legislature  is  given  the  power  to  enlarge  or  restrict  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  County  Courts,  but  not  beyond  the  limit  of 
$2,000.  County  Judges  are  to  hold  their  offices  for  six  years. 
Under  the  Constitution,  which  went  into  effect  January  1,  1896, 
Courts  of  Sessions  were  abolished,  except  in  the  county  of 
New  York.  Kings  County  is  authorized  to  have  two  County 
Judges. 

The  Legislature  may,  on  application  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, provide  for  the  election  of  a  local  officer  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  County  Judge,  in  case  of  inability  or  of  a  vacancy, 
and  in  such  other  cases  as  may  be  provided  by  law,  and  to  exer- 
cise such  other  powers  in  special  cases  as  are  or  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law.  No  County  Judge  shall  hold  office  longer  than 
until  and  including  the  last  day  of  December  next  after  he 
shall  arrive  at  seventy  years  of  age.  Vacancies  occurring  in 
the  office  of  County  Judge  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner 
as  like  vacancies  occurring  in  the  Supreme  Court.  The  com- 
pensation of  any  County  Judge  shall  not  be  increased  or  dimin- 
ished during  his  term  of  office.  His  salary  is  established  by 
act  of  the  Legislature,  and  is  made  payable  out  of  the  County 
Treasury.  A  County  Judge  of  any  county  may  hold  County 
Courts  in  any  other  county  when  requested  by  the  Judge  of  such 
other  county.  The  County  Judge  of  Westchester  County  is 
prohibited  from  practicing  as  an  attorney  or  counselor  in  any 
court  of  record  of  this  State,  or  act  as  referee,  as  the  county 
has  a  population  exceeding  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand. 

The  salary  of  the  present  County  Judge  of  Westchester 
County  is  $10,000  per  annum,  as  fixed  by  special  act  of  the 
Legislature ;  Laws  of  1907,  chap.  256.  The  salary  was  formerly 
$7,500  per  annum,  fixed  by  the  Legislature ;  Laws  of  1901,  chap. 
584. 

The  State  Legislature  passed  a  special  act  in  1903,  chap.  601, 
authorizing  the  County  Judge  of  Westchester  County  to  appoint 
a  Court  Crier,  at  a  fixed  compensation  of  $1,200  per  annum,  to 
be  paid  in  monthly  installments  by  the  County  Treasurer. 
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The  following  named  residents  of  the  county,  in  addition  to 
those  mentioned  in  volume  one,  have  held  this  office: 

Smith  Lent,  Sing  Sing,  1896  to  1902. 

William  P.  Platt,  White  Plains,  1902  to  1908 ;  re-elected  and 
served  from  1908,  now  acting. 


Present   Clerk  of   Court,   Gerald  Fitzgerald;   Stenographer, 
William  L.  Milligan. 


SURROGATE'S  COURT. 

* 

(Continued  from  page  101,  Vol.  1.) 

The  State  Constitution,  adopted  in  1894,  provides  that  the 
Surrogate  and  Surrogate's  Courts  shall  have  the  jurisdiction 
and  powers  which  the  Surrogate  and  Surrogate's  Courts  form- 
erly possessed,  until  otherwise  provided  by  the  Legislature. 
The  County  Judge  shall  be  Surrogate  of  his  county  except 
where  a  separate  Surrogate  has  been  elected  (as  in  Westchester 
County).  In  counties  having  a  population  exceeding  forty 
thousand,  wherein  there  is  no  separate  Surrogate,  the  Legisla- 
ture may  provide  for  the  election  of  a  separate  officer  to  be 
Surrogate,  whose  term  of  office  shall  be  six  years.  When  the 
Surrogate  shall  be  elected  as  a  separate  officer  his  salary  shall 
be  established  by  law,  payable  out  of  the  County  Treasury.  No 
County  Judge  or  Surrogate  shall  hold  office  longer  than  until 
and  including  the  last  day  of  December  next  after  he  shall  be 
seventy  years  of  age.  Vacancies  occurring  in  the  office  of  Sur- 
rogate shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  like  vacancies  occur- 
mg  in  the  Supreme  Court.  The  compensation  of  any  Surrogate 
shall  not  be  increased  or  diminished  during  his  term  of  office. 
For  the  relief  of  Surrogate 's  Courts  the  Legislature  may  confer 
upon  the  Supreme  Court  in  any  county  having  a  population 
exceeding  four  hundred  thousand,  the  powers  and  jurisdiction 
of  Surrogates,  with  authority  to  try  issues  of  fact  by  jury  in 
probate  cases. 

The  Legislature  may,  on  application  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, provide  for  the  election  of  local  officers,  not  to  exceed  two 
in  any  county,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Surrogate,  in  case  of 
inability  or  of  a  vacancy,  and  in  such  cases  as  may  be  provided 
by  law,  and  to  exercise  such  other  powers  in  special  cases  as  are 
or  may  be  provided  by  law. 
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Prior  to  1846  Surrogates  for  Westchester  County  were 
appointed;  the  first  elected  Surrogate  of  this  county  entered 
upon  his  duties  January  1,  1848.  By  special  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, passed  April  10,  1833,  the  office  and  court  of  the  Surro- 
gate was  established  in  the  County  Court  House  in  the  village 
of  White  Plains,  to  which  place  the  same  were  removed  on 
May  10,  1833. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  May  27,  1889,  the 
salary  of  the  Surrogate  was  fixed  at  $6,000  per  annum.  By 
special  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  May  10,  1906,  the  salary 
was  fixed  at  $7,500  per  annum,  as  it  is  now.  The  term  of 
office  is  six  years. 

Regular  terms  of  this  Court  are  held  in  White  Plains.  Special 
term  is  held  in  Yonkers  every  Wednesday  and  in  Peekskill  the 
fourth  Thursday  in  each  month.  No  regular  Court  is  held  dur- 
ing July,  August  and  September. 

In  addition  to  the  names  already  given  (in  volume  one)  the 
following  named  residents  have  held  this  office  in  this  county: 

Theodore  H.  Silkman,  of  Yonkers,  for  twelve  years,  from 
1895  to  1907  (died  August  22,  1910). 

Frank  V.  Millard,  of  Tarrytown,  from  1907,  now  acting. 

OFFICIAL   STAFF   OF   THE   SURROGATE'S    COURT. 

Frank  E.  Clark,  Chief  Clerk;  David  S.  Murden,  Deputy 
Clerk ;  George  H.  Peene,  Record  Clerk ;  Wallace  Dutcher,  Chief 
Recording  Clerk;  Louis  A.  Houghtaling,  Assistant  Recording 
Clerk ;  Alfred  Pendorf ,  Index  and  Accounting  Clerk ;  James  H. 
Howorth,  Office  Stenographer  and  Clerk;  J.  Flanagan,  Court 
Stenographer;  William  T.  Ferguson,  Solomon  D.  Oakley  and 
Timothy  Dwyer,  Court  Officers. 

Anson  Baldwin,  of  Yonkers,  in  1911  resigned  the  Chief  Clerk- 
ship he  had  held  since  1902. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 


HON.  MARTIN  J.  KEOGH. 
Martin  Jerome  Keogh,  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  was  born  in  Ire- 
land, the  land  which  has  produced  so 
many  of  our  substantial  and  honored 
citizens,  a  son  of  John  and  Margaret 
Keogh,  in  the  year  1853.  His  parents 
died  when  he  was  quite  young  and 
he  became  a  charge  of  an  uncle;  to 
his  own  labor  is  due  the  good  educa- 
tion he  has;  the  lad's  independent 


nature  caused  him  to  ' '  strike  out  for 
himself  "  as  soon  as  the  opportunity 
afforded.  The  young  student  read 
much  of  American  history,  and  his 
reading  created  in  him  a  desire  to  be 
in  the  "  new  country  "  that  offered 
so  many  advantages  to  the  indus- 
trious ambitious.  Impatiently  he 
waited  an  opportunity,  which  came 
in  his  early  manhood.  He  was  not 
overburdened  with  worldly  goods 
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when  he  landed  on  the  American 
shore,  but  he  did  possess  what  was 
greater  than  riches,  the  vigor  of 
youth  and  a  determination  to  suc- 
ceed, regardless  of  obstacles.  He  was 
virtually  friendless  in  a  strange  coun- 
try; he  brought  no  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  influential  residents;  his 
only  recommendation  was  an  honest 
face  and  an  evident  determination  to 
"  make  good,"  if  given  a  chance. 

Possessed  of  a  bright  intellect,  re- 
inforced by  quick  native  wit  and  a 
jovial,  happy  disposition,  he  made 
friends  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact. 

Willing  to  do  whatever  his  hands 
found  to  do,  he  was  employed  in  vari- 
ous capacities,  until .  new  acquaint- 
ances, becoming  aware  of  possibili- 
ties in  his  connection,  recommended 
to  him  that  he  devote  some  of  his 
time  to  legal  study.  As  a  result  of 
this  kindly  advice,  he  spent  all  the 
time  possible  outside  of  his  daily  la- 
bor in  other  directions,  to  the  myster- 
ies of  the  law;  he  worked  as  a  news- 
paper reporter,  or  in  store  or  shop, 
in  the  day  time  and  at  night  after 
he  had  retired  to  his  humble  hall 
room  he  studied,  as  the  midnight  oil 
burned.  The  money  he  earned  "in 
trade ' '  he  carefully  saved,  after  pay- 
ing his  slight  expenses.  In  due 
course  of  time  he  was  able  to  enter 
the  New  York  University  Law  School, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1875, 
with  high  honors  and  the  degree  of 
LL.B.;  in  1906  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
was  conferred  upon  him. 

The  same  year  he  graduated  from 
Law  School  he  became  a  resident  of 
New  Eochelle,  where  he  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession  as  a  part- 
ner in  the  firm  of  Banks  &  Keogh. 
On  Mr.  Banks  being  elected  County 
Begister,  this  partnership  was  dis- 
solved the  first  part  of  January,  1878. 
For  a  time  Mr.  Keogh  continued 
alone.  Later  he  became  associated 
with  John  W.  Boothby,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Keogh  &  Boothby,  with 
offices  in  New  Eochelle  and  Port 
Chester.  At  the  dissolution  of  this 
latter  partnership,  Mr.  Keogh  con- 
ducted business  on  his  own  account, 
having  offices  in  New  York  City  and 
New  Eochelle. 

He  for  a  period  served  as  Cor- 
poration Counsel  of  the  village  of 
New  Eochelle,  but  soon  found  that 
his  rapidly  increasing  law  practice 


would   debar  him  from  public   office 
holding. 

He  was  always  regarded  as  an 
eminently  safe  counsellor  and  an  ex- 
ceedingly effective  practitioner  at  the 
bar.  As  a  criminal  lawyer,  he  had 
few  equals  in  the  State,  and  justly 
gained  an  enviable  State-wide  repu- 
tation. Before  a  jury  no  man  was 
stronger  or  more  convincing.  His 
personal  appearance  and  manner  were 
calculated  to  impress  a  jury  as  but 
few  pleaders  are  able  to  do.  Of 
commanding  height,  erect  carriage 
and  piercing  eye,  and  with  a  counte- 
nance expressing  intelligence  and 
confidence,  when  he  arose  for  a  for- 
ensic effort,  not  even  his  youth  could 
prevent  a  stranger  from  expecting 
a  superior  display  of  oratorical  abil- 
ity and  legal  acumen.  And  no  dis- 
appointment followed.  His  voice 
swelled  full  and  clear,  his  statements 
of  fact  were  concentrated,  earnest 
and  plain,  and  as  he  warmed  with  his 
subject,  he  would  become  impressive 
and  fervent,  playing  upon  the  sym- 
pathies and  passions  of  listeners  with 
a  master  hand. 

Such  marked  talents  necessarily 
commended  their  possessor  for  po- 
litical preferment. 

In  1892  Mr.  Keogh  was  elected  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  as  a  Presiden- 
tial Elector,  and  he  had  the  pleasure 
as  well  as  the  honor  of  casting  in 
the  Electoral  College  a  ballot  for 
Grover  Cleveland  for  President,  a 
man  for  whom  he  had  the  highest 
regard. 

The  opportunity  to  satisfy  the  am- 
bition of  the  average  lawyer,  and 
the  lawyer  above  the  average,  to 
reach  the  Supreme  Court  bench,  came 
to  him  unsought  in  1895,  when  he 
was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  Supreme 
Court  Justice,  for  the  Second  Judi- 
cial District.  General  satisfaction 
was  expressed  by  members  of  the  bar 
throughout  the  judicial  district,  and 
members  of  all  political  parties  ral- 
lied to  ensure  his  election.  Though 
the  election  was  held  in  a  year  when 
the  opposing  political  party  was  gen- 
erally successful,  and  some  of  the 
Eepublican  candidates  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  Justiceship  were  chosen 
in  this  district,  Mr.  Keogh,  more 
successful  than  others  on  his  ticket, 
was  not  carried  under  by  the  "land- 
slide ;"  he  was  chosen  by  a  hand- 
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some  majority,  proving  that  he  had 
been  liberally  supplied  with  all  kinds 
of  votes,  testifying  to  his  well  earned 
popularity. 

At  the  time  of  his  election,  Mr. 
Keogh  was  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  the  Westchester  County  bar,  and 
had  been  president  of  the  County 
Bar  Association.  To  accept  the  po- 
sition on  the  Bench  he  relinquished 
an  extensive  business  paying  yearly 
many  times  more  than  the  salary  he 
would  receive;  beside  his  general 
practice,  he  was  attorney  for  valu- 
able estates. 

In  the  able  discharge  of  duties  aa 
a  Justice,  from  the  very  beginning 
of  his  career,  he  justified  the  trust 
placed  in  him  by  the  action  of  the 
people  who  elected  him.  His  just 
treatment  of  advocate  and  client  in- 
creased the  regard  entertained  for 
him.  He  took  first  rank  as  a  jurist, 
and  not  only  were  his  services  desired 
in  his  own,  district,  but  he  was  very 
frequently,  by  special  request  of 
those  interested,  assigned  to  preside 
in  courts  of  the  First  Judicial  Dis- 
trict, New  York  city;  had  he  so  de- 
sired, he  could  have  been  assigned 
by  the  Governor  to  serve  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Appellate  Division. 

His  fame  as  a  Justice  had  the  ef- 
fect, not  long  after  his  ascending  the 
bench,  of  bringing  his  name  promi- 
nently before  the  public  as  the  possi- 
ble Democratic  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor. While  he  fully  appreciated 
the  good  intentions  of  friends,  he 
made  it  known  that  his  name  should 
not  be  considered  as  that  of  an  as- 
pirant for  the  Gubernatorial  nomi- 
nation; he  was  content  to  remain 
where  the  people  had  placed  him — 
on  the  bench.  Again,  in  1910,  he  was 
urged  by  enthusiastic  friends  from 
all  parts  of  the  State  to  accept  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  Governor, 
and  his  name  was  presented  to  the 
State  Convention  held  at  Eochester; 
again  he  sent  the  same  answer — his 
work  had  been  laid  out  for  him  and 
he  would  remain  true  and  serve  the 
people  where  best  he  could. 

Justice  Keogh 's  second  election,  in 
1909,  for  another  term  of  fourteen 
years,  and  especially  the  voluntary 
manner  in  which  it  was  brought 
about,  all  political  parties  compet- 
ing to  do  him  honor,  was  a  great 
compliment  to  him;  particularly  so, 
as  it  was  the  first  time  that  both 


the  principal  political  parties  united 
in  this  vicinity  to  accord  any  person 
a  joint  nomination. 

As   if    to  prove   further  what   we 
have     here     asserted,     that     Justice 
Keogh 's  fame  is  State-wide,  and  his 
popularity    even    broader,    not    con- 
fined to  a  locality,  like  a  "Pent  up 
Utica,  '•     comes    this    statement     of 
fact:      From  January   16   to  March 
30,  1911,  the  Democratic  Legislature, 
in  session  in  Albany,  was  in  a  ' '  dead- 
lock^   over  the   choice   of  a   United 
States     Senator     to     represent     this 
State,    who    was    to    enter    upon   his 
duties  on  April  5,  following.    A  com- 
promise   candidate    for    the   position 
was  found  necessary;   a  meeting  of 
Democratic  leaders  was  held  in  New 
York  city  on  March  29;  many  names 
were  proposed,  but  none  proved  ac- 
ceptable until  the   name   of   Justice 
Keogh  was  suggested.     Against  him 
no  protest  came;   he  was  in  no  way 
allied   with    "the   undesirable   inter- 
ests," was  connected  with  no  party 
faction,    and    in    all    ways    he    was 
deemed   clean   and   upright;    he  was 
decided  upon  as  the  man  of  the  hour, 
whose  selection  would  appeal  to  all 
Democrats,       ' '  regulars, "      "  insur- 
gents, "   or   by  whatever   name  they 
may  be  called.     There  was  no  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  amiable  Jus- 
tice would  accept  an  honor  to  reach 
which  is  the  ambition  of  all  men  in 
public  life.     The  Justice  was  seeking 
a  few  days '  rest  in  Hot  Springs,  Va. ; 
a  telegram  was  sent  asking  him  to 
accept.      True,    the    temptation    was 
great;  but  the  Justice's  usual  good 
judgment    told    him    that    the    high 
prize  was  not  for  him  at  this  time, 
his  obligations  lay  in  another  direc- 
tion;  though  the  insured  honor  was 
enough  to  entice  any  man,  he  proved 
strong  enough  to  put  it  off,  and  re- 
main in  the  judicial  position  which 
he  so   ably  fills,   which  is  congenial 
to  him  and  in  which  he  gives  satis- 
faction to  the  people. 

Justice  Keogh 's  declination  of  the 
position  of  United  States  Senator 
calls  to  mind  the  remark  of  a  noted 
English  celebrity,  that  "no  man  can 
be  a  good  lawyer  and  a  good  states- 
man. ' '  Justice  Keogh  is  a  good  law- 
yer, and  this  he  decided  to  remain, 
and  continue  to  give  the  people  of 
this  Judicial  District,  as  usual,  his 
best  service  as  a  Judge. 

We   have   here   spoken    of   Justice 
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Keogh  as  we  knew  him  in  the  days 
when  he  first  began  practice,  exerting 
his  magnetic  influences;  to-day  we 
know  him  as  meeting  to  the  full  the 
expectations  of  his  many  admirers. 
Possessing  that  old-time  vigor  and 
spirit,  tall,  erect,  manly,  well-propor- 
tioned, his  jet-black  hair  tinged  with 
grey,  and  a  strong  face  denoting 
unusual  decision  of  character  and 
marked  ability.  His  manner  and 
general  bearing — kind,  courteous  and 
agreeable  to  all  with  whom  he  comes 
in  contact — is  equally  captivating, 
and  all  combined,  contribute  to  ren- 
der him  a  leader  among  his  peers. 

Before  going  upon  the  bench  Mr. 
Keogh  had  the  signal  distinction  of 
being  retained  on  one  side  or  the 
other  in  every  important  suit,  civil 
and  criminal,  which  came  up  in  the 
county,  and,  what  is  more  remark- 
able, his  practice  was  confined  espe- 
cially to  neither. 

He  defended  almost  every  capital 
case  which  was  tried  in  the  county 
while  he  was  at  the  bar,  and,  as  he 
puts  it,  his  clients  were  all  innocent 
and  were  consequently  acquitted. 

He  established  in  Westchester 
County,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
people,  a  Legal  Aid  Society,  and  he 
gets  the  leading  lawyers  of  the 
county  to  take  turns  in  giving  legal 
advice  to  people  who  are  too  poor  to 
pay  a  lawyer.  This  Legal  Aid  So- 
ciety also  gives  instruction  to  appli- 
cants for  citizenship  in  our  system  of 
government  and  has  translated  into 
Italian,  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive, a  collection  of  questions  and 
answers  on  subjects  connected  with 
our  republican  form  of  government. 

The  New  Eochelle  People's  Forum, 
which  has  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion, was  the  sole  work  of  Judge 
Keogh.  Its  success  has  been  phe- 
nomenal, and  the  discussions  before 
the  forum  have  attracted  the  great- 
est attention  throughout  the  country. 

Judge  Keogh  married  Katharine 
Temple  Emmet,  the  great-grand- 
daughter of  Thomas  Addis  Emmet 
and  the  great  niece  of  the  illustrious 
Eobert  Emmet.  Of  this  union  there 
are  nine  children.  Justice  Keogh 
by  a  former  marriage  has  two  sons, 
Alexander  Keogh,  aged  29  years, 
who  was  an  Assistant  under  District- 
Attorney  Jerome  of  New  York,  and 
is  now  a  Civil  Service  Commissioner 


of    the   latter   city,   and    Martin  J. 
Keogh,  Jr.,  aged  25  years,  a  lawyer. 

HON.  ARTHUR  S.  TOMPKINS. 

Arthur  Sidney  Tompkins,  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court,  for  this 
the  Ninth  Judicial  District,  was  born 
on  August  26,  1865,  in  Middleburgh, 
Schoharie  County,  N.  Y.,  a  son  of 
Sidney  B.  and  Mary  H.  (Yocom) 
Tompkins.  When  he  was  about  one 
year  old  his  parents  removed  to 
Clarkstown  in  Rockland  County,  and 
since  then  he  has  been  a  resident  of 
that  county  with  the  exception  of  the 
period  he  spent  in  Tarrytown,  West- 
Chester  County,  as  a  student  in  the 
law  office  of  Henry  C.  Griffin,  Esq. 

He  attended  the  Clarkstown  and 
Nyack  public  schools.  At  the  age  of 
14  years  he  left  school  and  went  to 
work;  was  employed  two  years  in  a 
dry-goods  store.  He  then  took  up 
the  study  of  law  and  continued  it 
in  the  offices  of  Seth  B.  Cole,  Esq., 
and  Hon.  Abram  A.  Demarest,  of 
Nyack,  and  Henry  C.  Griflin,  Esq., 
of  Tarrytown.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1886  and  has  ever  since 
been  engaged  in  active  practice. 

Judge  Tompkins,  though  not  a  son 
by  birth,  is  a  son  of  Westchester 
County  by  adoption,  so  to  speak;  his 
former  abode  in  this  county,  his 
marriage  to  a  daughter  of  this 
county,  and  his  wide  acquaintance 
and  popularity  with  residents  of  our 
county  makes  him  "  one  of  us.' 
That  he  was  unfortunate  in  not  hav- 
ing been  born  in  Westchester  County 
is  no  particular  fault  of  his  own,  and 
this  fact  of  his  being  born  elsewhere 
should  not  be  considered  as  a  point 
against  him,  especially  as  he  was 
very  young  when  born  and  not  of  a 
''deciding  mind,"  and  because  he 
assures  us  that  if  he  had  it  to  do 
over  again  he  might  choose  our 
county,  though  he  loves  Rockland 
County,  and  good  old  Schoharie,  the 
land  of  Democratic  principles,  is  not 
the  worst  county  to  be  born  in. 

Rockland  County,  the  Judge 's  pres- 
ent place  of  residence,  was  allied  with 
Westchester  County  for  many  years 
in  the  formation  of  a  political  divi- 
sion of  the  State,  and  on  account  of 
its  intertwined  business  interests,  has 
been  recognized  as  a  close  relative 
of  the  larger  county.  The  Judge's 
mingling  with  us  and  his  association 
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with  our  best  interests  led  to  his  be- 
ing numbered  as  of  us.  Therefor 
when  admirers  of  Judge  Tompkins 
spoke  of  the  young  jurist  as  "a 
Westchester  County  boy/  there 
were  but  few  who  would  want  to 
gainsay  it.  His  position  as  a  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  with  jurisdic- 
tion over  this  county,  and  the  fre- 
quency of  his  holding  court  in  our 
county,  furnish  other  links  in  the 
chain  that  binds  him  to  us. 

As  a  man  possessing  all  the  attri- 
butes of  relationship,  Judge  Tomp- 
kins is  here  considered  as  a  son 
and  given  a  place  in  Westchester 
County's  annals. 

The  author  of  this  Manual  who, 
with  considerable  pride,  watched 
through  the  years  his  successes  and 
justly  earned  advancement  in  reach- 
ing the  goal  of  a  lawyer's  ambition, 
knew  Judge  Tompkins  in  his  early 
youth,  as  one  possessed  of  no  ordi- 
nary cleverness,  of  marked  intelli- 
gence, predicting  a  successful  career 
in  whatever  vocation  of  life  he  chose 
to  follow.  Studious  in  habits,  pos- 
sessed of  essential  integrity,  loyalty 
to  principles,  and  determination  to 
overcome  obstacles  and  win  success 
honestly,  were  foundations  of  his 
well-formed  character,  and  composed 
his  stock  in  trade,  that  proved  more 
effective  as  business  capital  than 
would,  probably,  money  acquired 
from  wealthy  relatives,  who  were  to 
him  "few  and  far  between."  He 
early  realized  that  to  get  along  and 
satisfy  an  honorable  ambition,  he 
had  to  depend  principally  upon  him- 
self, upon  his  own  exertions,  that  he 
had  to  be  the  "architect  of  his  own 
fortune,"  as  it  were.  How  he  did 
it,  how  he  is  deserving  of  all  honors 
credited  to  him,  furnishes  an  object- 
lesson  to  other  youths  similarly  situ- 
ated at  the  starting. 

His  genial  disposition  and  courte- 
ous manners,  even  as  a  boy,  de- 
manded kind  regard;  therefor  it  is 
not  strange  that,  when  yet  a  youth, 
he  was  elected  to  an  important  judi- 
cial office  as  a  candidate  of  a  mi- 
nority political  party.  His  charming 
personality  secured  for  him  votes 
where  political  considerations  failed. 
When  he  ran  for  the  higher  office  of 
Supreme  Court  Justice,  in  1906,  he 
still  retained  the  same  magnetic 
power  that  drew  forth  the  votes  of 
men  of  all  political  faiths,  and  se- 


cured for  him  a  larger  majority, 
throughout  this  Judicial  District, 
than  any  of  his  associate  candidates. 
To-day  he  possesses  the  high  regard 
of  all  his  fellow  Judges  in  the  State, 
and  the  unsurpassed  confidence  of  all 
practicing  members  of  the  bar. 

Hon.  Alonzo  Wheeler,  the  Dean  of 
the  Rockland  County  bar,  in  1902, 
wrote  his  opinion  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  for  the  Rockland  County 
history,  so  ably  and  so  in  touch  with 
our  views,  that  we  quote  from  same, 
as  follows: 

"In  every  commonwealth  there 
have  arisen  men  whose  experiences 
have  been  phenomenal,  men  to  whom 
success  has  taken  kindly  at  the  very 
beginning.  And  this  not  by  reason 
of  the  favor  of  fickle  fortune  which 
has  pursued  the  man,  but  because 
the  man  from  the  outset  has  asserted 
his  right  and  his  determination  to 
succeed,  and  has  then  simply  pro- 
ceeded in  the  use  of  the  appointed 
means  to  achieve  the  desired  success. 
Such  a  man  is  Arthur  S.  Tompkins. 
Although  Judge  Tompkins  is  one  of 
the  younger  members  of  the  County 
Bar,  special  reference  is  given  to 
him  here  because  it  follows  naturally 
the  mention  above  made  of  him 
as  County  Judge.  In  1887  he  was 
elected  Police  Justice  of  the  Village 
of  Nyack.  He  manifested  an  apt- 
ness for  political  life,  and  was  elected 
to  the  Assembly  as  a  Republican  in 
a  Democratic  county,  in  1889.  In 
1893  he  became  the  Republican  can- 
didate for  County  Judge  and  Surro- 
gate, and  was  elected.  In  1898  he 
was  elected  a  Representative  in  Con- 
gress, and  following  his  election  re- 
signed from  the  Judgeship.  In  1900, 
he  was  again  elected  to  Congress, 
and  is  at  this  writing  serving  his 
second  term.  He  is  favorably  spoken 
of  as  a  candidate  for  the  Supreme 
Court  Bench  and  his  peculiar  fitness 
for  that  honorable  and  responsible 
position  is  not  questionable,  but  is 
cheerfully  admitted  by  his  brethren 
in  his  legal  profession.  We  have 
said  that  the  people  very  soon  re- 
cognize real  merit  and  true  worth, 
but  it  is  not  often  that  the  members 
of  a  profession  will  with  one  accord 
admit  and  proclaim  the  existence  of 
these  qualities  in  one  of  its  own  num- 
ber. However,  in  this  regard,  the 
legal  profession  differs  from  other 
professions.  The  spirit  of  fairness 
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and  liberality  prevails  in  this  pro- 
fession to  a  greater  extent  than  in 
any  other,  and  we  are  sure  that  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  realizes  and 
appreciates  the  fact  that  the  Bar  of 
Rockland  County  accords  to  him  a 
position  foremost  among  all  its  mem- 
bers, and  is  proud  of  the  lustre 
of  his  brilliant  record,  and  of  the 
prominence  which  is  his  because  he 
has  earned  it,  not  only  in  his  sphere 
of  action  in  his  own  county,  but 
everywhere  where  his  services  have 
been  required. 

"Blessed  with  a  good  constitution 
and  splendid  physique,  he  possesses 
the  ability  and  strength  which  have 
enabled  him  to  succeed  in  every  un- 
dertaking. Besides  the  duties  of  his 
Congressional  and  professional  life, 
his  presence  is  demanded  and  his  voice 
is  heard  frequently  upon  civic  and 
social  occasions.  As  a  trial  lawyer 
Judge  Tompkins  has  no  superior  and 
few  equals  in  the  Judicial  District 
within  which  his  labors  are  princi- 
pally confined.  In  the  examination 
of  witnesses  he  is  shrewd,  alert,  and 
incisive.  In  argument  to  a  jury  he 
is  a  marvel  of  freshness,  simplicity 
and  power.  He  always  knows  his 
juror  and  talks  to  him.  His  argu- 
ments are  replete  with  illustrations 
which  find  their  'duplicate  in  the  ex- 
periences of  the  individual  juror. 
History,  poetry  and  anecdote  are 
brought  into  requisition  by  this  mas- 
ter of  the  legal  art,  and  all  are 
blended  in  a  production  of  argu- 
ment, appeal,  pathos,  denunciation 
and  eloquence  which  are  sure  to  win 
a  good  case  and  save  a  poor  one 
from  utter  destruction.  And  with 
all  this  rare  and  brilliant  experience, 
Judge  Tompkins  is  still  a  young 
man,  and  with  the  continuance  of 
health  and  strength  is  surely  des- 
tined to  accomplish  vastly  more  than 
he  has  already  achieved  in  the  sue 
cesses  of  the  past  and  present.' 

Judge  Tompkins'  nomination  as  a 
candidate  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  for  the  recently  created  Ninth 
Judicial  District,  composed  of  the 
counties  of  Westchester,  Dutchess, 
Orange,  Kockland  and  Putnam,  was 
made  unanimously  in  the  convention 
held  in  White  Plains,  in  this  county, 
in  the  summer  of  1906,  and  his  elec- 
tion followed,  he  leading  his  associ- 
ates on  the  ticket  in  the  voting,  as 
his  popularity  suggested  he  would  do. 


From  the  beginning  of  his  practice 
he  has  been  a  successful  lawyer,  and 
for  some  years  past  and  until  his  ele- 
vation to  the  Supreme  Court  Bench, 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Rock- 
land  County  Bar.  His  work  as  a 
trial  lawyer  was  large,  covering  the 
counties  of  Eockland,  Orange,  Ulster, 
Dutchess,  Westchester,  New  York 
and  Kings,  in  many  instances  trying 
cases  as  counsel  for  other  lawyers. 
He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
trial  lawyers  along  the  Hudson  River. 

He  has  also  an  enviable  reputation 
as  a  ready  speaker,  logical  and  witty, 
making  him  in  constant  demand  for 
orations  and  addresses,  on  various 
subjects,  throughout  the  State.  He 
delivered  the  address  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  monument  to  General 
Kilpatrick  at  West  Point,  N.  Y., 
and  at  the  opening  of  the  Stony 
Point  Reservation  was  one  of  the 
orators,  and  has  been  orator  on  many 
other  occasions. 

With  all  his  political  activity  and 
varied  law  practice,  he  has  always 
been  very  popular  in  the  county  and 
outside  of  the  county  where  he  is 
known.  No  worthy  appeal  for  help 
was  ever  made  to  him  in  vain.  There 
are  hundreds  of  instances  where  he 
has  aided  those  in  need,  and  espe- 
cially young  men  who  have  been 
struggling  for  a  start  in  life.  He 
has  always  been  the  friend  of  and  a 
sympathizer  with  the  working  man — 
always  willing  to  respond  to  any  de- 
mand that  might  be  made  upon  him. 
Having  himself  come  up  from  the 
ranks  and  accomplished  what  he  has 
by  the  hardest  kind  of  work,  perse- 
verance and  industry,  he  appreciates 
and  understands  the  difficulties  and 
embarrassments  of  those  who  from 
the  beginning  struggle  for  success 
in  life. 

Judge  Tompkins  has  always  been 
very  active  in  fraternal  organiza- 
tions, having  been  District  Deputy 
Grand  Master  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  and  a  member  of  the 
branches  of  that  order;  for  several 
years  was  a  representative  and 
prominent  officer  in  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  has  been  Grand  Master  of  the 
same  order.  He  is  also  a  member, 
and  has  been  a  prominent  officer,  of 
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the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks,  and  a  favorite  orator  at 
functions  of  this  order;  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foresters  of  America, 
Knights  of  Pythias,  Improved  Order 
of  Red  Men,  and  other  similar  so- 
cieties, as  well  as  social  organiza- 
tions. Is  president  of  the  Nyack 
Board  of  Education,  a  member  and 
trustee  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of  Nyack,  a  director  of  the  Eockland 
County  Trust  Company,  and  a  mem- 
ber and  director  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  Nyack. 

Fordham  University,  New  York 
City,  at  its  sixty-fifth  annual  com- 
mencement, held  in  June,  1910,  con- 
ferred upon  Justice  Tompkins  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

On  invitation  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Supreme  Court  and 
Surrogate's  Court,  Justice  Tompkins 
delivered  the  principal  oration  at  the 
special  services  held  in  memory  of 
the  late  Hon.  Theodore  Hannibal 
Silkman,  former  Surrogate  of  West- 
chester  County,  at  the  County  Court 
House  in  White  Plains,  November 
18,  1910. 

Justice  Tompkins,  who  was  as- 
signed by  the  Appellate  Division  for 
December,  1910,  to  the  criminal  de- 
partment in  the  City  of  New  York, 
was,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  pre- 
sented by  members  of  the  New  York 
December  panel  of  jurors  with  a 
handsome  rosewood  gavel,  mounted 
with  silver,  in  recognition  of  the  Jus- 
tice's ability  and  well-known  cour- 
tesies. The  gavel  was  inscribed  with 
the  Justice's  name,  date,  and  the 
names  of  the  jurors. 

On  January  26,  1911,  Justice 
Tompkins  found  awaiting  him  at  his 
hotel,  in  White  Plains,  a  large  bou- 
quet of  flowers,  the  gift  of  a  panel  of 
Westchester  County  jurors  drawn  to 
serve  during  a  murder  trial,  to  ex- 
press to  the  Justice  the  jurors'  ap- 
preciation of  many  acts  of  kindness 
shown  by  him  to  them  throughout  a 
prolonged  trial. 

To  accommodate  resident  lawyers, 
and  other  members  of  the  bar,  Jus- 
tice Tompkins,  in  the  spring  of  1911, 
voluntarily  began  holding  special 
sessions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Yonkers  on  Saturdays.  Because  he 
did  this,  which  was  not  required  of 
him,  he  received  a  vote  of  thanks  at 
a  public  meeting  of  members  of  the 
bar  residing  in  Yonkers. 


Justice  Tompkins  was  orator  at 
Memorial  Day  exercises  of  the  G.  A. 
R.,  in  Yonkers,  May,  1911. 

Gov.  Dix  assigned  Justice  Tomp- 
kins to  preside  over  several  criminal 
terms  of  the  Supreme  Court,  First 
Judicial  District,  New  York  city. 

He  was  married  on  May  18,  1889, 
to  Miss  Jeanie  C.  Logan,  daughter 
of  James  and  Hannah  Logan,  of 
Tarrytown,  in  this  county.  Two  chil- 
dren were  born  of  the  union  and  are 
alive.  The  family  residence  is  in 
the  village  of  Nyack. 

HON.  JOSEPH  MORSCHAUSER. 

When  Joseph  Morschauser,  then  a 
newly  elected  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  began  his  judicial  duties  in 
Westchester  County,  in  the  early  part 
of  1907,  he  was  comparatively  a 
stranger  to  the  people  of  the  county. 

He  had  been  a  successful  prac- 
ticing attorney  in  the  city  of  Pough- 
keepsie  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  had  filled  successively  the  offices 
of  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Recorder 
and  City  Judge  in  Poughkeepsie,  at- 
taining among  the  lawyers  of  that 
community  a  distinction  which  won 
for  him  the  Republican  nomination 
and  election  to  the  Supreme  Court 
bench  in  the  Ninth  Judicial  District. 

Judge  Morschauser  had  presided  in 
the  courts  of  Westchester  County  but 
a  very  short  time  before  he  had  com- 
manded the  confidence  and  affection 
of  the  members  of  the  bar  and  the 
good  opinion  of  all  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  him.  He  soon  came  to  be 
known  as  an  honest,  capable,  and 
sympathetic,  yet  dignified,  Judge,  a 
student  of  the  law  and  of  human  na- 
ture, and  a  man  of  great  feeling  and 
tenderness  of  heart.  As  the  people 
of  Westchester  County  learned  more 
of  Judge  Morschauser,  they  were  bet- 
ter able  to  understand  the  reason  for 
his  popularity  and  success  in  the  com- 
munity where  he  had  spent  his  life 
and  which  gave  him  to  the  bench  of 
this  district. 

Born  of  sturdy,  thrifty  German 
parentage  on  a  farm  a  few  miles 
from  Poughkeepsie  in  1863,  and 
learning,  as  a  poor,  hard-working 
boy,  the  great  lesson  of  industry  and 
self-reliance,  Joseph  Morschauser  re- 
ceived from  his  father  and  mother  an 
upright  character,  vigorous  intellect, 
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robust  physique  and  consuming  am- 
bition. 

Desiring  to  become  a  lawyer,  he 
left  the  farm,  went  to  work  in  the 
city,  earned  the  money  which  paid 
for  his  schooling,  and  in  three  years 
had  met  the  educational  tests  which 
enabled  him  to  begin  the  study  of 
law  in  the  office  of  County  Judge 
Daniel  W.  Guernsey.  In  1884  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  one  of  the 
three  examiners,  appointed  by  the 
late  Justice  Barnard,  of  Poughkeep- 
sie,  who  passed  on  the  young  man's 
qualifications,  was  the  Hon.  Isaac  N. 
Mills,  who,  at  a  subsequent  date,  was 
nominated  for  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice on  the  same  ticket  with  Joseph 
Morschauser. 

During  the  twenty-three  years  in 
which  he  was  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  law  in  the  courts  of  Dutchess 
County,  Judge  Morschauser  took  part 
in  the  most  important  litigations  and 
was  highly  successful  in  winning 
judgments  for  his  clients.  A  born 
fighter  and  indefatigable  worker,  he 
never  went  into  court  without  having 
his  case  thoroughly  prepared,  and  it 
was  seldom  that  an  adversary  was 
able  to  surprise  him.  If  there  were 
surprises,  they  were  usually  in  favor 
of  his  client,  for  Joseph  Morschauser 
knew  every  strong  point  in  his  own 
case  and  every  weakness  of  his  op- 
ponent. 

In  1884  he  was  elected  Justice  of 
the  Peace  in  Poughkeepsie,  and,  after 
two  terms,  was  elected  Recorder  of 
the  city,  an  office  in  which  he  was 
brought  intimately  into  contact  with 
all  phases  of  human  nature,  and  in 
wEich  he  was  immensely  successful 
in  dealing  wisely  and  justly  with  the 
great  variety  of  cases  that  came  be- 
fore^ him  every  day. 

When  the  social  evil  in  Poughkeep- 
sie made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
choose  between  the  citizens  who  had 
taken  a  stand  for  law  and  order  and 
the  element  who  were  profiting  from 
the  evil,  with  their  powerful  and 
threatening  friends,  Judge  Mors- 
chauser strictly  enforced  the  law  and 
sent  the  dive-keepers  to  jail. 

Later,  the  office  of  Recorder  was 
changed  by  the  Legislature  to  City 
Judge,  but  without  change  in  the 
incumbent,  and  Judge  Morschauser 
was  successfully  occupying  that  office 
when,  in  1906,  he  was  called  to  the 


more  important  duties  and  broader 
popularity  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Fordham  University,  at  its 
sixty-fifth  annual  commencement, 
held  in  June,  1910,  conferred  upon 
Justice  Morschauser  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

The  parents  of  Judge  Morschauser 
were  Joseph  and  Henrietta  (Rotman) 
Morschauser,  both  of  whom  were  na- 
tives of  Germany.  He  married, 
January  27,  1889,  Miss  Katherine  W. 
Bauer,  daughter  of  Joseph  Bauer,  a 
merchant  of  Poughkeepsie.  They 
have  one  son,  Joseph  C.  H.  Mors- 
chauser, aged  fifteen  years,  who  is 
a  student  at  Riverview  Military 
Academy  in  Poughkeepsie. 

HON.  ISAAC  N.  MILLS. 

Isaac  N.  Mills,  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Ninth  Judi- 
cial District,  was  born  in  Thompson, 
Windham  County,  Conn.,  on  Septem- 
ber 10,  1851. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered 
the  Providence  Conference  Seminary, 
at  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island;  taught 
district  school,  working  evenings  to 
keep  up  with  his  class;  graduated  in 
1870.  Graduated  from  Amherst  Col- 
lege in  1874.  In  1876  graduated 
from  Columbia  College  Law  School, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  became  a  resident  of 
Mount  Vernon,  in  this  county.  Was 
a  member  of  the  legal  firm  of  Mills 
&  Wood  until  1882.  Made  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  trial  lawyer.  In  1883,  at 
the  general  election,  he  was  chosen 
County  Judge;  this  position  he  re- 
tained until  1896.  He  was  elected  a 
State  Senator  and  served  during  the 
years  1901-2 — a  two  years'  term.  In 
1906  he  was  elected  to  his  present 
position. 

He  is  a  student,  well  learned  in  the 
law,  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
ablest  jurists  in  the  State.  He  has 
had  the  deciding  of  many  important 
cases,  involving  intricate  questions 
of  law,  and  his  decisions  have  been 
generally  upheld. 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  PLATT. 

William  Popham  Platt,  County 
Judge,  former  District-Attorney,  etc., 
was  born  in  White  Plains  (where  he 
yet  resides),  on  May  16,  1858,  a  son 
of  Judge  Lewis  Canfield  and  Laura 
(Sherbrook  Popham)  Platt. 
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His  father  was  a  lawyer  of  the  old 
school  and  highly  respected  for  his 
many  good  qualities,  and  was  the 
first  person  elected  as  Surrogate  of 
this  County. 

He  comes  of  good  Eevolutionary 
stock,  relatives  on  both  his  paternal 
and  maternal  sides  having  served  in 
the  Continental  Army.  His  father's 
grandfather  was  an  able  offi- 
cer serving  in  Col.  Pierre  Van  Cort- 
land's  Third  Westchester  Militia 
Regiment.  Another  relative,  Jona- 
than Platt,  was  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  and  member  of  the 
Convention  forming  the  State. 

His  maternal  grandfather  held  the 
office  of  Postmaster  in  Scarsdale  in 
1850  and  later. 

He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  town,  and  on 
graduating  began  the  study  of  law 
in  the  office  of  his  father,  who  had 
for  clients  most  of  the  prominent 
residents  in  the  County.  It  is  said 
that  many  a  ±armer  felt  as  if  he  could 
not  rest  easy  unless  his  will  had  been 
drawn  by  Lawyer  Lew.  Platt,  of 
White  Plains.  The  present  Judge 
Platt  can  credit  much  of  his  popu- 
larity to  the  well  wishes  of  these 
men,  irrespective  of  political  party 
association,  and  relatives  who  were 
loyal  admirers  of  his  father. 

In  1879  Mr.  Platt  was  admitted  to 
practice  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  same 
year  his  father  made  him  his  partner, 
under  the  firm  name  of  L.  C.  and 
W.  P.  Platt,  and  the  new  firm  con- 
tinued in  the  confidences  of  the  pub- 
lic. When  the  elder  member  of  the 
firm  died,  in  1893,  his  son  succeeded 
to  the  practice,  which  had  steadily 
grown;  soon  after  Mr.  Platt  formed 
a  partnership  with  Farrington  M. 
Thompson,  and  the  firm  of  Platt  & 
Thompson  took  a  position  of  promi- 
nence; the  partnership  continued  un- 
til Mr.  Platt  took  office  as  County 
Judge  in  1902. 

The  firm  of  Platt  &  Thompson  had 
an  extensive  practice  in  the  Surro- 
gate's Court.  As  a  criminal  lawyer, 
Mr.  Platt  developed  with  the  years, 
and  in  many  important  criminal  cases 
tried  in  the  County  he  figured  for 
the  defense  successfully. 

The  ability  he  displayed  in  con- 
ducting cases  attracted  attention, 
and  as  a  result  he  was,  in  1890,  asked 
to  become  a  candidate  for  District 
Attorney  of  his  home  county,  on  the 


Democratic  ticket.  He  was  elected, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  the  term 
he  was  re-elected,  serving  until  1896. 
In  ~1§95  he  was  the  unsuccessful 
nominee  of  his  party  for  County 
Judge;  though  he  ran  far  ahead  of 
his  associates  upon  the  ticket,  he 
went  down  with  the  other  nominees 
of  the  party. 

As  District  Attorney  he  secured 
many  indictments  and  successfully 
prosecuted  many  important  cases,  in 
his  endeavor  to  let  no  guilty  man  es- 
cape. 

On  retiring  from  the  District  At- 
torneyship  he  appeared  for  the  de- 
fense in  cases  that  became  quite 
famous,  such  as  the  Peter  James 
case,  the  burglar  who  was  put  on 
trial  for  shooting  and  killing  grocer 
Walker  B.  Adams,  at  Bedford  Sta- 
tion, on  August  19,  1896;  in  the 
case  of  James  Kelly,  accused  of  mur- 
dering his  father-in-law. 

In  November,  1901,  Mr.  Platt  was 
the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  party 
for  County  Judge,  in  opposition  to 
Judge  Smith  Lent,  who  had  just 
served  a  term  in  that  office  and  was 
a  candidate  for  re-election.  Mr.  Platt 
was  elected,  he  being  the  only  nomi- 
nee of  the  Democratic  side  success- 
ful; this  victory  in  great  part  being 
attributed  to  personal  popularity. 

From  the  time  Judge  Platt  as- 
sumed office  the  practice  in  the 
County  Court  began  to  increase. 
When  he  was  called  to  the  bench  the 
Court  had  on  an  average  not  much 
over  twenty  civil  cases  on  the  cal- 
endar for  each  term,  and  the  Court 
held  only  four  terms  a  year,  no  term 
being  longer  than  four  weeks.  Grad- 
ually the  business  of  the  Court  in- 
creased. 

In  1908,  Mr.  Platt  was  a  candidate 
to  succeed  himself.  A  movement  was 
started  having  for  its  purpose  the 
giving  of  a  union  renomination,  of 
both  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
parties,  to  Judge  Platt.  For  some 
reason,  thought  not  necessary  to  ex- 
plain, this  arrangement  fell  through, 
the  Eepublican  Organization  deciding 
that  it  was  best  to  nominate  a  full 
ticket  including  a  candidate  for 
County  Judge.  The  result  of  the 
election  proved  this  refusal  to  re- 
nominate  the  Judge  bad  judgment. 

Mr.  Platt  was  re-elected  by  a 
handsome  majority,  he  being  the 
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only  nominee  on  the  Democratic  tick- 
et to  win  out.  His  opponent  was 
District  Attorney  J.  Addison  Young, 
considered  the  strongest  man  his 
party  could  name  for  the  office.  The 
lesson  this  campaign  taught  was  an 
important  one,  that  the  people  are 
growing  to  dislike  politics  being 
mixed  up  too  much  with  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

The  County  Court  is  growing  into 
importance  with  every  year,  and  law- 
yers are  less  inclined  to  shun  it.  A 
capable  Judge  has  much  to  do  with 
the  apparent  change.  The  term  cal- 
endar has  increased  from  twenty 
cases  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  and 
in  some  terms  more.  Now  seven 
terms  a  year  are  held,  one  term  fre- 
quently running  into  the  next.  So 
great  is  the  volume  of  business  de- 
manding immediate  attention  of  the 
Court,  that  the  same  is  now  in  ses- 
sion forty-six  weeks  during  the  year. 
Judge  Platt  is  a  faithful  worker,  and 
remains  on  the  bench  as  long  as  he 
is  needed  there.  His  almost  con- 
stant sittings  gives  him  but  little 
time  off  the  bench  to  prepare  his  de- 
cisions, which  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
reversed. 

Judge  Platt  is  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Society  of  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution;  his  pa- 
ternal grandfather,  Z.  Platt,  served 
as  a  captain  in  the  American  Revo- 
lution and  his  maternal  great-grand- 
father also  served  in  the  same  war  as 
major  and  aide  to  Gen.  Steuben,  and 
his  maternal  grandfather  fought  on 
the  right  side  m  the  War  of  1812. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Medico-Legal 
Society  of  the  United  States,  a  mem- 
ber of  White  Plains  Lodge,  No.  473, 
F.  and  A.  M.,  a  member  of  the  Knoll- 
wood  Club,  a  member  of  the  Order  of 
Elks,-*  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
Club,  and  other  organizations. 

Judge  Platt  was  married  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1890,  to  Miss  Sara  Stuart 
Dean,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Moses  W.  and  Sara  Stuart  Dean,  of 
White  Plains.  Of  this  union  there 
are  two  sons,  Stewart  Dean  Platt 
and  William  P.  Platt,  Jr. 

HON.  FRANK  V.  MILLARD. 

Frank  Vincent  Millard,  Surrogate, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
former  Town  Clerk,  Supervisor,  Presi- 
dential Elector,  etc.,  was  born  Feb- 


ruary 27,  1867,  in  Tarrytown,  a  son 
of  James  S.  and  Elizabeth  A. 
(Purdy)  Millard. 

He  received  his  preparatory  educa- 
tion in  the  Tarrytown  public  schools 
and  Irving  Institute,  entered  Yale 
College,  and  graduated  in  the  class 
of  1888.  He  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  his  father,  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Westchester  County  bar; 
on  graduating  from  the  Columbia 
Law  School  he  was  duly  admitted 
to  practice  on  February  13,  1890. 

As  a  lawyer  he  has  had  even  more 
than  his  share  of  legal  practice,  prin- 
cipally in  Surrogate 's  Court  and  clos- 
ing of  estates. 

He  had  an  early  start  in  politics 
and  from  the  beginning  he  took  a 
prominent  place  in  the  councils  of 
the  Republican  party.  He  reversed 
the  adage,  "Old  men  for  counsel, 
young  men  for  war."  He  was  for 
both  counsel  and  war. 

In  1890,  when  only  a  few  years 
beyond  his  majority,  he  ran  for  Town 
Clerk,  and  won  by  a  good  majority 
in  the  then  Democratic  town;  he  was 
re-elected  to  this  office. 

In  1892  he  won  again,  running  for 
Supervisor;  his  success  in  this  under- 
taking surprised  the  wise-heads.  For 
some  time  past  none  but  Democrats 
had  been  elected  Supervisor  in  this 
good  old  town;  men  with  grey  hair 
and  beard  and  dignified  manner, 
men  fit  to  counsel  a  nation,  had  rep- 
resented this  staid  people  in  the 
County  legislative  body;  now  behold 
a  stripling  of  a  boy,  only  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  is  elected,  and  he 
a  Republican,  too,  to  appear  and 
legislate  for  this  the  largest  town 
in  the  County. 

Nevertheless,  this  victory  sent  Mr. 
Millard 's  political  stock  booming. 
He  was  considered  by  many  Republi- 
cans as  their  "coming  Moses.'  He 
was  level-headed  and  sensible.  He 
took  his  honors  meekly.  After  serv- 
ing his  term  as  Supervisor,  he  stepped 
aside,  for  the  time  being,  to  give  his 
undivided  attention  to  his  law  prac- 
tice, which  he  prized  above  politics. 

He  continued  his  position  as  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  Town  Com- 
mittee and  representative  in  the  Re- 
publican County  Committee;  in  1896 
he  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  County 
Committee,  later  retiring  voluntarily 
in  favor  of  his  friend  William  L. 
Ward. 
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He  accepted  appointment  as  coun- 
sel to  the  Town  Board,  to  the  Board 
of  Assessors,  to  the  Board  of  High- 
way Commissioners  of  both  the  towns 
of  Greenburgh  and  Mount  Pleasant, 
to  the  Excise  Board,  to  the  Board  of 
Health,  to  the  Tarrytown  Village 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  to  various 
Village  boards;  counsel  for  the  town 
of  Mount  Pleasant,  counsel  for  the 
County  Superintendent  of  the  Poor; 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Tarry- 
town  Board  of  Education,  which  po- 
sition he  has  held  for  more  than 
seventeen  years,  and  was,  in  1911, 
elected  president  of  the  Board;  trus- 
tee and  counsel  of  the  Westchester 
County  Savings  Bank  at  Tarrytown. 
He  was  foreman  of  Hope  Hose  Com- 
pany, No.  1,  eight  years,  many  years 
has  served  as  President  of  the  local 
Exempt  Firemen's  Association  and 
as  engineer  at  the  head  of  the  local 
fire  department.  Filled  the  position 
of  president  of  the  local  Young 
Men's  Lyceum. 

In  1900  he  was  elected  on  the  Re- 
publican ticket  as  a  Presidential 
Elector. 

In  1906,  when  he  was  but  thirty- 
nine  years  of  age,  Mr.  Millard  was 
elected  Surrogate;  a  young  man  for 
so  responsible  a  position,  but  the 
younger  the  better,  we  have  found. 
Judge  Silkman,  who  had  just  retired 
as  Surrogate,  was  but  thirty-six 
years  of  age  when  he  was  first 
elected. 

As  a  Surrogate,  Mr.  Millard  is  very 
popular  with  members  of  the  bar. 
He  is  always  found  prompt  at  his 
post  in  the  discharge  of  his  judicial 
duties.  The  courtesy,  liberality  and 
generosity,  marking  his  career  as  a 
public  official,  contribute,  in  no  small 
degree,  to  secure  for  him  the  position 
which  his  skill  and  ability,  com- 
bined with  his  admitted  sagacity  and 
tact,  fairly  entitle  him  to.  He  is  yet 


a  valued  adviser  in  the  councils  of 
his  party,  in  which  he  is  highly  re- 
spected for  his  ready  speech  and  free 
expression  of  honest  opinion,  and  his 
associates  in  the  party  organization, 
the  upholders  of  the  integrity  of  the 
party,  admit  they  owe  him  much  for 
the  steadiness  and  power  which  he 
has  brought  to  bear  in  aid  of  the 
party's  best  interests. 

In  1812  the  Westchester  County 
Bar  Association  adopted  resolutions 
asking  all  political  parties  to  unite 
in  giving  him  a  renomination  for 
Surrogate. 

He  is  a  Mason  of  prominence, 
belonging  to  various  branches  of 
the  order;  besides  being  a  member 
of  Solomon's  Lodge,  No.  196, 
F.  and  A.  M.,  is  a  member  of 
Irving  Chapter,  of  Westchester  Com- 
mandery,  Peekskill  Council,  is  a  32 
degree  Mason,  member  of  Mecca 
Temple  Shrine,  of  Scottish  Bite  Con- 
sistory of  New  York,  of  O.  D.  O.'s 
of  Mount  Vernon,  and  has  served 
as  District  Deputy  Grand  Master, 
12th  Masonic  District.  Belongs  to 
the  Westchester  Lodge  of  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  He  was 
president  of  the  Westchester  County 
Bar  Association,  in  1908-9,  and  while 
such  inaugurated  a  movement  to  es- 
tablish a  State  Supreme  Court  Library 
at  White  Plains.  After  the  passage 
of  the  law  creating  such  Library,  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Governor  as 
a  trustee,  and  from  the  beginning 
has  been  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Mr.  Millard  was  married  on  De- 
cember 30,  1891,  to  Miss  Grace  Be- 
qua,  daughter  of  Isaac  Bequa,  of 
Tarrytown.  There  are  three  children 
— all  girls:  Grace  B.,  born  Septem- 
ber 22,  1893;  Emily,  born  October 
22,  1896,  and  Florence,  born  July  28, 
1898. 

Surrogate  Millard  has  always  re- 
sided in  Tarrytown. 


SUPREME  COURT  OFFICERS. 

Charles  J.  F.  Decker,  Croton  Falls,  Clerk,  Part  1 ; 
Franklin  Montross,  Peekskill,  Part  2; 
Harvey  Husted,  White  Plains,  Stenographer; 
William  H.  Carpenter,  Jr.,  White  plains,  Stenographer; 
Chester  A.  Smith,  Peekskill,  Stenographer. 
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HAEVEY  HUSTED. 

Harvey  Husted  was  born  in  the 
year  1854,  in  the  town  of  Mount 
Pleasant,  where  his  father,  Nathaniel 
W.,  kept  a  dry  dock  and  coal  yard, 
familiarly  known  as  the  Upper  Land- 
ing. He  was  named  after  his  mater- 
nal grandfather,  Harvey  Palmer,  of 
Pleasantville. 

Mr.  Husted  has  the  distinction  of 
receiving  the  first  official  appoint- 
ment as  Stenographer  to  the  Su- 
preme, County,  and  Surrogate's 
Courts  in  Westchester  County,  and 
has  continuously  been  between  the 
bench  and  bar  for  35  years. 

When  he  entered  the  Courts  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  he  says,  the  older 
members  of  the  bar  were  in  the  habit 
of  taking  testimony  of  witnesses  in 
longhand,  with  pens  made  from 
the  quills  of  a  goose,  and  the  pens 
were  made  while  the  Court  waited, 
and  each  lawyer  prided  himself  on 
his  ability  to  make  a  better  pen  than 
his  brotner  lawyer,  and  to  take  in 
full  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  and 
orten  disputes  occurred  between  the 
Court  and  counsel  regarding  the  evi- 
dence that  had  been  taken. 

The  lawyers  in  the  old  days  looked 
upon  the  stenographer  as  a  base  in- 
truder, who  had  intervened  between 
Court  and  counsel  to  rob  them  of 
their  reputation  to  take  full  notes 
of  a  trial. 

Upon  one  occasion,  Hon.  Jackson 
O.  Dykman,  through  whom  Mr.  Hus- 
ted received  his  first  appointment  as 
Stenographer  to  the  Special  Term  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  said  to  an  attor- 
ney who  was  endeavoring  to  take  in 
longhand  the  testimony,  "Counsel, 
we  cannot  wait  for  you  to  take  down 
the  testimony  of  the  witness. ' 
"Can't  wait  for  me,  your  Honor?' 
"No,  we  have  a  stenographer  here.' 
"Got  a  what?"  "A  stenographer, 
who  writes  by  sound  every  word  the 
witness  utters,  and  whose  duty  it  is 
to  take  full  notes  of  the  trial  for  the 
court."  "Well,  if  your  Honor 
please,  how  am  I  to  cross-examine 
this  witness  without  his  testimony  be- 
fore me?"  "I  don't  know,"  said 
the  judge,  "you  will  have  to  get 
along  the  best  you  can.' 

When  Mr.  Husted  was  first  ap- 
pointed, and  for  several  years  there- 
after, his  shorthand  notes  had  to  be 
transcribed  in  longhand,  and  extra 


copies  made   with    a   copying   press, 
which  was  a  tedious  task. 

Mr.  Husted  had  one  of  the  first 
typewriting  machines  manuiactured, 
and  when  he  delivered  his  first  copy 
of  testimony  in  typewriting,  the 
lawyer  did  not  like  it.  The  type  was 
all  upper  case,  or  capital  letters  and 
the  ink  from  the  ribbon  filled  the 
type,  blurring  the  letters,  and  the 
carbon  paper  smutted. 

Inventive  genius  has  done  much  to 
lessen  the  drudgery  of  the  Court 
Stenographer.  He  dictates  his 
stenographic  notes  to  a  phonograph, 
the  wax  cylinders  of  which  aio 
capable  of  receiving  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  words  to  make  four  pages  of 
typewritten  matter,  and  then  these 
cylinders  are  given  to  a  type- 
writer operator,  who  places  them 
on  a  phonograph,  and  the  spoken 
words  of  the  stenographer  are  re- 
produced in  the  ears  of  the  operator 
who  makes  the  typewritten  copies. 

Mr.  Husted  says  his  official  life 
among  the  lawyers  has  been  most 
pleasant,  and  declares  that  the  legal 
profession  supersedes  all  others,  in 
that  it  has  so  many  avenues  leading 
to  distinction. 

' '  To  which  of  the  professions  do 
the  people  look  when  they  need  a 
statesman?"  asks  Mr.  Husted. 
"When  the  people  of  a  great  muni- 
cipality seek  a  man  for  Mayor,  to 
which  of  the  professions  do  they  go? 
When  the  State  is  in  need  of  a  great 
physician,  do  they  go  to  the  medical 
profession  to  get  a  man  for  Gov- 
ernor? Have  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  been  theologians  or 
physicians?  Nay!  they  have  usually 
been  men  versed  in  the  law.' 

"We  live  in  a  great  Eepublic,  and 
if  asked,  Have  we  a  King  in  Amer- 
ica? the  answer  must  be,  We  have, 
the  Law  is  King,  and  that  King 
should  be  respected  more  than  it  is 
feared,  and  if  a  time  shall  come 
when  that  King  is  not  respected,  the 
Eepublic  will  lean  to  its  fall.' 

See  biography  of  Mr.  Husted  com- 
menced in  volume  one  of  this  book. 

CHAELES  J.  F.  DECKEE. 

Charles  John  Frederick  Decker, 
Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  part 
one.  He  first  entered  the  County 
Clerk's  office  as  a  deputy  on  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1896,  and  from  that  date 
to  this  has  steadily  increased  hia 
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popularity  by  intelligent,  faithful 
service  rendered  the  public.  As  the 
position  he  holds  grew  in  importance, 
his  ability  proved  equal  to  the  de- 
mands of  increasing  responsibilities. 

In  addition  to  sketch  published  on 
page  165,  volume  one,  of  this  boon, 
relative  to  Mr.  Decker,  much  can  be 
added  testifying  to  an  honorable 
career,  steady  and  reliable. 

He  has,  through  the  years  interven- 
ing, with  credit  to  himself  and  profit 
to  those  he  served,  filled  many  posi- 
tions of  trust,  performing  duties  not 
immediately  connected  with  his  offi- 
cial positions. 

He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Home  Sav- 
ings Bank  of  White  Plains;  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  Higley 
Machine  Company  of  Croton  Falls. 
Is  prominent  in  the  Masonic  Order; 
a  Forester;  a  member  of  the  local 
Automobile  Club,  and  associated 
with  other  fraternal  and  local  social 
organizations.  Is  a  trustee  of  the 
Croton  Falls  Baptist  Church  and 
Public  School.  A  member  of  the 
Republican  Club  of  New  York  city, 
and  of  the  Westchester  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  the  latter 
organization  is  a  member  of  the 
Council  Board  representing  the  town 
of  North  Salem. 

Mr.  Decker  was  married  on  April 

18,  1900,   in  the  Croton  Falls  Bap- 
tist Church,   to   Miss  Clara  V.   Gre- 
gory, daughter  of  Charles  B.  and  Ida 
(Cole)  Gregory.    Of  this  union  there 
are  two  doughters,  Madeline  L.,  and 
Charlotte  G. 

FEANKLIN  MONTROSS. 

Franklin  Montross,  Supreme  Court 
Clerk,  was  born  in  Peekskill,  July 

19,  1873,   a   son    of    David   G.   and 
Caroline  Harriet  (Yocom)  Montross. 
He  has  always  resided  in  Peekskill; 
was  educated  in  private  and  public 
schools    of    that    place.    Was    four 
years  connected  with  the  livery  busi- 
ness of  his  father  in  the  home  vil- 
lage. 

His  political  career  began  with  his 
accepting  an  appointment  as  private 
secretary  to  Hon.  James  W.  Hustea, 
of  the  State  Assembly,  and  clerk  of 
the  Assembly  Committee  on  Insur- 
ance, at  Albany,  in  1896  and  189T. 

In  1898  he  was  special  index  clerk 
in  the  County  Register's  office,  under 
Register  Thomas  R.  Hodge,  at 
White  Plains.  In  the  same  year  he 


entered  the  County  Clerk's  office  as 
recording  clerk.  In  1899  he  was  ap- 
pointed Special  Deputy  County  Clerk 
ana  assigned  to  Supreme  and  County 
Courts  as  clerk  alternately;  in  1907 
was  assigned  as  clerk  to  part  two 
Trial  Terms  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
where  he  is  at  present.  He  is 
second  oldest  employe  connected  with 
the  present  County  Clerk's  office,  in 
point  of  service. 

Mr.  Montross  is  prominent  in  fra- 
ternal and  social  organizations;  is 
a  member  and  Past  Grand  of  Cort- 
land  lodge  of  Odd  Fellows,  No.  6; 
Past  Captain  of  Sons  of  Veterans, 
a  member  of  the  B.  P.  Order  of  Elks; 
a  member  of  the  Republican  Club  of 
New  "York  city;  a  member  of  the 
Imperial  Club  of  Peekskill;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Highland  Boat  Club,  and 
a  member  of  the  Elks'  Club  of 
Peekskill. 

As  a  man  of  affairs  it  is  natural 
that  he  takes  active  interest  in 
politics.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Re- 
publican County  Committee  and  a 
leader  of  the  eighth  election  district 
of  the  town  of  Cortland. 

In  September,  1911,  Mr.  Montross 
was  chosen  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican Town  Committee,  of  the  town 
of  Cortland,  and  member  of  the  Re- 
publican County  Executive  Com- 
mittee, to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  his  father,  who  held 
these  positions  several  years,  besides 
being  Postmaster  at  Peekskill. 

Mr.  Montross  was  married  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  1900,  to  Miss  Lillian 
Chamberlin,  daughter  of  John  Met- 
lock  and  Sarah  Bowen  Chamberlin, 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Of  this  marriage 
there  are  two  children,  Harriet,  aged 
nine  years,  and  Franklin,  Jr.,  aged 
seven  years. 

FRANK  E.  CLARKE. 

Frank  Edgar  Clarke,  lawyer, 
Clerk  of  Surrogate's  Court,  Village 
Trustee,  etc.,  was  born  on  October 
26,  1878,  in  Hillsdale,  Columbia  Co., 
N.  Y.,  a  son  of  Rev.  William 
Edgar  and  Georgia  (Wood)  Clarke, 
his  father  being  a  well  known  Metho- 
dist divine.  When  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  quite  young  his  par- 
ents removed  from  Hillsdale.  For- 
tunately they  were  in  a  position  to 
satisfy  the  boy's  desire  for  knowl- 
edge; after  a  preliminary  course  in 
local  schools,  he  attended  the  New 
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York  Military  Academy,  later  he  was 
sent  to  the  most  excellent  Syracuse 
University,  from  which  he  graduated 
with  honors  with  the  degree  of  Ph. 
B.  in  1903. 

He  determined  on  law  as  a  profes- 
sion, and  being  a  resident  of  West- 
chester  County,  he  entered  a  law 
office  in  Tarrytown  as  a  student. 
He  became  a  resident  of  White 
Plains,  the  County-seat,  in  October, 
1903,  and  here  he  continued  his 
studies.  In  1904  he  graduated  from 
the  New  York  Law  School,  receiving 
the  degree  LL.  Bv  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice,  opening  offices  in 
White  Plains. 

Mr.  Clarke  is  possessed  of  a  fine 
presence,  a  good  constitution  and 
more  than  a  usual  amount  of  energy; 
as  a  man-of -affairs  he  has  been  uni- 
formly successful,  a  result  conse- 
quent on  good  judgment  rather  than 
what  is  sometimes  termed  tl  good 
luck. "  In  politics  he  has  ever  taken 
a  deep  interest.  He  is  a  staunch  Re- 
publican,  preferring  principle  to  po- 
sition, and  doing  yeoman 's  service 
in  whatever  he  undertakes. 

He  is  a  good  representative  of  the 
"  young  men  in  politics."  His 
popularity  suggested  his  election  as 
a  Village  Trustee  in  1906;  in  this 
position  he  has  served  two  years. 

In  1908  he  accepted  the  position  of 


assistant  to  the  District-Attorney; 
he  became  Deputy  Clerk  in  the  Sur- 
rogate's Court  in  1909,  and  in  1911 
he  was  promoted  to  the  position  he 
now  holds,  Clerk  of  the  Surrogate's 
Court. 

In  the  fall  of  1910  he  was  urged 
to  again  accept  nomination  of  his 
political  party  for  the  Village 
Trusteeship,  as  his  political  friends 
needed  him  to  secure  a  victory.  He 
was  elected  to  serve  two  years  more 
as  a  "  Village  Father.'' 

The  taste  that  was  acquired  by  his 
early  training,  inclined  Mr.  Clarke 
to  see  service  in  the  State  Militia. 
He  is  a  Mason,  and  is  an  Elk,  be- 
ing a  member  of  the  local  lodges; 
is  a  member  of  the  College  Frater- 
nity Delta  Kappa  Epsilon;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Graduate's  Club;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Town  and  County  Eepub- 
lican  Committees,  and  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Republican  Club. 

Mr.  Clarke  was  married  July  30, 
1909,  to  Miss  Miriam  A.  Grasse, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Grasse,  of 
New  York  city.  (The  bride's  late 
father,  Henry  Grasse,  was  a  promin- 
ent New  York  lawyer,  and  at  one 
time  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Committee  of  New  York  County). 
One  child,  a  son,  David  Arvine 
Clarke,  born  June  2,  1910,  has  come 
to  bless  this  union. 


COURT  INTERPRETER. 

Armand  R.  Stainach,  of  White  Plains,  who  held  this  position 
since  1886,  died  at  his  home  on  October  17,  1911,  aged  94  years. 
He  first  entered  the  County's  service  in  1861,  being  appointed 
Index  Clerk  in  the  Register's  office;  later  he  became  a 
Clerk  in  the  County  Clerk's  office  and  Interpreter  to  all  Courts. 
(See  biography,  page  167,  vol.  1.) 


UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT  JUSTICES. 

President  Taft  within  three  years  appointed  a  majority  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  including  a  Chief  Justice.  It  is 
a  record  which  has  not  been  equalled  in  a  like  space  of  time  since 
President  Washington.  It  is  a  record  which  has  not  been 
equalled  by  another  President  in  any  space  of  time  save  by 
Washington,  Jackson  and  Lincoln. 
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President  Washington  in  eight  years  had  the  naming  of  twelve 
Justices,  including  Chief  Justice  Jay,  Rutledge  and  Ellsworth. 
President  Jackson,  in  eight  years,  named  five,  including  Chief 
Justice  Taney.  President  Lincoln  in  four  years  also  named  five, 
including  Chief  Justice  Chase.  But  President  Grant  in  eight 
years  appointed  only  four,  including  Chief  Justice  Waite,  while 
President  Cleveland  in  his  two  separate  terms  appointed  four, 
including  Chief  Justice  Fuller. 

With  President  Washington  came  the  original  organization 
of  the  Court.  With  President  Jackson  an  old  political  era  ended 
and  a  new  began.  With  President  Lincoln  the  Court  was 
affected  by  the  Civil  War.  But  with  President  Taft  a  chapter 
of  natural  causes  unrelated  to  politics  operated  to  deplete  the 
Supreme  Bench  and  make  up  for  him  this  remarkable  record. 
The  last  appointment  by  President  Taft  as  Associate  Justice  of 
this  Court  was  that  of  Chancellor  Pitney  of  New  Jersey,  in  1912. 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 

The  waters  of  many  of  the  lakes  and  streams,  in  Westchester 
County,  acquired  by  the  City  of  New  York  to  contribute  to  that 
city's  water  supply,  were  well  stocked  with  trout,  bass,  perch 
and  other  desirable  fish.  When  it  was  found  necessary  to  drain 
a  lake,  as  in  the  case  of  Kensico  Lake,  in  August,  1911,  the  fish 
had  to  be  removed  to  save  them  from  perishing.  The  Daniel 
Gray  Fishing  Club  of  White  Plains  contributed  $300  to  help 
defray  the  expense  of  transporting  the  fish  from  Kensico  Lake 
to  Rye  Lake  in  the  town  of  Harrison.  The  Board  of  Super- 
visors, on  August  7,  1911,  appropriated  $200  for  this  same  pur- 
pose and  $100  additional  on  condition  that  some  of  the  fish  from 
Kensico  Lake  be  conveyed  and  deposited  into  the  Grassy  Sprain 
Lake  at  Yonkers. 


The  original  wigwam  of  Tammany  Hall  was  located  in  Bow- 
ling Green  and  then  on  the  corner  of  Nassau  and  Spruce  Streets ; 
the  association's  first  regular  habitation  was  built  in  1811,  at 
the  corner  of  Park  Row  and  Frankfort  Street;  in  1868  the 
Society  removed  to  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York,  where  ''head- 
quarters" has  since  been  maintained.  The  Democratic  National 
Convention,  in  1868,  was  held  in  this  hall,  which  as  a  political 
shrine  has  come  to  occupy  a  place  in  public  fame  perhaps  next 
to  Boston's  own  Fanueil  Hall. 


COUNTY  BAR  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Westchester  County  Bar  Association  was  organized  on 
March  7,  1896,  with  the  following  named  incorporators :  Wil- 
liam H.  Robertson,  Theodore  H.  Silkman,  Gideon  W.  Davenport, 
Francis  Larkin,  William  A.  Woodworth,  I.  N.  Mills,  J.  Addison 
Young,  H.  T.  Dykman,  R.  E.  Prime,  D.  Wiley  Travis,  Richard 
S.  Emmet,  Herbert  D.  Lent  and  Charles  Haines. 

Judge  William  H.  Robertson  was  elected  first  President,  and 
Gideon  W.  Davenport,  Francis  Larkin  and  R.  E.  Prime  were 
elected  Vice-Presidents ;  William  A.  Woodworth,  Corresponding 
Secretary;  Charles  Haines,  Recording  Secretary,  and  Joseph 
S.  Wood,  Treasurer. 

Gideon  W.  Davenport,  who  was  Supervisor  of  the  town  of 
New  Rochelle  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  as 
well  a  lawyer  of  merit,  suggested  the  formation  of  this  Associa- 
tion, and  is  alluded  to  as  its  founder.  He  did  not  live  to  become 
its  President. 

In  1897,  Surrogate  Theodore  H.  Silkman  was  elected  Presi- 
dent; with  former  Vice-Presidents,  etc. 

In  1898,  Surrogate  Silkman  was  re-elected,  with  Joseph 
S.  Wood,  W.  A.  Woodworth  and  D.  Wiley  Travis  as  Vice- 
Presidents. 

In  1899,  Joseph  S.  Wood,  of  Mount  Vernon,  was  elected 
President,  with  Joseph  F.  Daly,  Francis  Larkin  and  W.  A. 
Woodworth  as  Viee-Presidents. 

In  1900,  Joseph  S.  Wood  was  re-elected;  Joseph  F.  Daly, 
John  M.  Digney  and  Charles  Haines  were  elected  Vice- 
Presidents. 

In  1901,  Joseph  F.  Daly,  of  Yonkers,  was  elected  President, 
and  George  C.  Appel,  Wlison  Brown,  Jr.,  and  Henry  R,  Barrett 
were  elected  Vice-Presidents. 

In  1902,  Wilson  Brown,  Jr.,  of  White  Plains,  was  elected 
President,  and  George  C.  Appel,  Henry  R.  Barrett  and  John 
Gibney  as  Vice-Presidents. 

In  1903,  Wilson  Brown,  Jr.,  was  re-elected  President,  with 
John  Gibney,  J.  M.  Wainwright  and  W.  W.  Scrugham  as 

Vice-Presidents. 
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In  1904,  J.  Mayhew  Wainwright,  of  Rye,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, with  W.  W.  Scrugham,  W.  Samuel  Johnson  and  Frank 
L.  Young  as  Vice-Presidents. 

In  1905,  J.  M.  Wainwright  was  re-elected  President,  with 
John  F.  Brennan,  W.  S.  Johnson  and  Frank  L.  Young  as  Vice- 
Presidents. 

In  1906,  John  F.  Brennan,  of  Yonkers,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, with  Frank  V.  Millard,  John  C.  Ten  Eyck  and  Stephen 
Lent  as  Vice-Presidents. 

In  1907,  John  F.  Brennan  was  re-elected  President,  with 
Frank  V.  Millard,  John  C.  Ten  Eyck,  J.  Addison  Young  and 
J.  Alvord  Peck  as  Vice-Presidents. 

In  1908,  Frank  V.  Millard,  of  Tarrytown,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, with  John  C.  Ten  Eyck,  J.  Addison  Young,  J.  Alvord 
Peck  and  Frank  L.  Young  as  Vice-Presidents. 

In  1909,  Frank  V.  Millard  was  re-elected  President,  with  same 
Vice-Presidents  re-elected. 

In  1910,  former  District- Attorney  J.  Addison  Young,  of  New 
Rochelle,  was  elected  President,  with  John  C.  Ten  Eyck,  Her- 
bert D.  Lent,  Frank  L.  Young,  J.  Alvord  Peck  as  Vice-Presi- 
dents ;  William  R.  Condit,  Secretary,  and  Anson  Baldwin, 
Treasurer. 

In  1911,  J.  Addison  Young  was  re-elected  as  President,  with 
John  C.  Ten  Eyck,  J.  Alvord  Peck,  Herbert  D.  Lent  and  Frank 
L.  Young  as  Vice-Presidents ;  Oscar  LeRoy  Warren,  Secretary, 
and  Anson  Baldwin,  Treasurer. 


SUPREME   COURT  LIBRARY  AT  WHITE   PLAINS. 

The  law  establishing  a  Supreme  Court  Library  at  White 
Plains  became  effective  May  18,  1908.  (Chap.  304,  Laws  of 
1908.) 

Entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  law  library  in  the  Ninth 
Judicial  District,  to  be  located  at  White  Plains,  and  which 
shall  be  designated  as  '  the  Supreme  Court  Library  at  White 
Plains.'  " 

The  said  library  shall  be  under  the  care  and  management  of 
a  Board  of  Trustees,  consisting  of  five  members,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  from  among  the  members  of  the 
Westchester  County  bar,  who  shall  have  practiced  law  for  at 
least  ten  years.  Upon  the  passage  of  this  act  the  Governor 
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shall  appoint  one  of  said  Board  of  Trustees  who  will  serve  one 
year,  one  two  years,  one  three  years,  one  four  years,  one  five 
years.  At  the  expiration  of  such  terms  the  Governor  shall 
appoint  successors  to  said  trustees,  who  shall  serve  five  years 
and  until  their  successors  have  been  appointed. 

The  Librarian  of  said  library  shall  be  a  regularly  admitted 
attorney  and  counsellor-at-law,  who  has  practiced  law  for  at 
least  five  years.  To  be  appointed  by  said  Board  of  Trustees 
and  shall  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  said  board.  Salary 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  to  be  paid  in  monthly 
installments  by  the  Treasurer  of  Westchester  County,  out  of 
moneys  raised  in  said  County  for  court  expenses,  upon  the  cer- 
tificate of  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  of  the  Ninth  Judicial 
District. ' ' 

In  pursuance  with  this  statute,  Governor  Hughes  appointed 
the  following  named  members  of  the  Westchester  County  bar 
as  Trustees :  Surrogate  Frank  V.  Millard,  of  Tarrytown,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bar  Association;  ex-District-Attorney  J.  Addison 
Young,  of  New  Eochelle ;  John  F.  Brennan,  of  Yonkers ;  Nathan 
P.  Bushnell,  of  Peekskill,  and  David  H.  Hunt,  of  White  Plains. 

To  decide  length  of  term  of  office  of  each,  the  Trustees  agreed 
to  draw  lots,  with  the  following  result:  Mr.  Bushnell,  to  serve 
one  year,  term  expiring  December  31,  1909;  Mr.  Brennan,  to 
serve  two  years,  term  expiring  December  31,  1910;  Mr.  Young, 
three  years,  term  expiring  December  31,  1911 ;  Mr.  Hunt,  four 
years,  term  expiring  December  31,  1912 ;  Mr.  Millard,  five  years, 
term  expiring  December  31,  1913.  At  expiration  of  Mr.  Bush- 
nell's  term,  at  the  end  of  1909,  Governor  Hughes  reappointed 
him  for  the  full  term  of  five  years.  Mr.  Brennan  was  also  re- 
appointed  at  expiration  of  his  term. 

Mr.  Millard  was  chosen  chairman,  which  position  he  continues 
to  hold. 

At  the  organization  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  William  A. 
Woodward,  a  practicing  lawyer  of  White  Plains,  was  appointed 
Librarian,  at  an  annual  salary  of  $2,000. 

The  Library  was  opened  to  the  public  December  1,  1909,  and 
is  located  in  the  County  Court  House,  in  spacious  rooms  espe- 
cially constructed,  connecting  with  the  various  court  chambers. 

The  establishment  of  this  library  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Mil- 
lard when  president  of  the  County  Bar  Association.  The  legis- 
lative bill  authorizing  the  same  was  drawn  by  David  H.  Hunt, 
now  one  of  the  Trustees. 


ASSURED  UNANIMOUS  RE-ELECTION. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Martin  J.  Keogh  is  surely  favored 
among  men.  To  prove  this  we  may  be  permitted  to  submit  in 
evidence  the  following:  "  May  it  please  the  jury,"  our  readers, 
to  know  the  story  relating  to  certain  proceedings  happening 
in  the  Westchester  County  Court  House,  at  White  Plains,  in 
September  28, 1909,  proceedings  that  proved  specially  interesting 
and  impressive  as  they  were  also  unusual  in  the  county's  politi- 
cal history— the  peaceful  coming  together  of  two  antagonistic 
political  bodies  to  consummate  an  amicable  arrangement  cul- 
minating in  a  union  on  the  nomination  of  a  member  of  one  of 
these  political  organizations. 

Two  separate  nominating  conventions  were  held,  and  in  each 
a  distinguished  representative  of  his  party  presided,  seated 
upon  a  rostrum  over  which,  on  the  wall,  hung  the  motto,  * '  Peace 
and  Good  Will  Unto  Men;'  flanked  on  one  side  by  another 
motto,  bearing  the  words,  "  Love  Thy  Neighbor  as  Thyself,' 
and  on  the  other  side  by  the  motto, ; '  Brotherly  Love  Binds  All. ' 

The  cause  for  all  this  was  the  desire  to  commend  the  faithful 
services  of  an  efficient  public  official.  The  effect  was  the  unani- 
mous nomination,  by  both  the  Democratic  and  the  Republican 
political  parties,  of  Martin  J.  Keogh  for  Supreme  Court  Justice, 
for  fourteen  years  more. 

Surely  he  is  favored  among  his  fellows. 

As  the  Justice  is  marked  as  a  Democrat,  for  identification, 
the  Democratic  Judicial  Nominating  Convention  was  the  first 
held.  It  was  organized,  at  noon,  by  electing  as  chairman  M.  M. 
Kane,  of  Orange  County,  who  had  himself  been  a  Democratic 
candidate  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  preceding 
election. 

Hon.  John  F.  Brennan,  of  Yonkers,  one  of  the  most  intimate 
friends  of  Justice  Keogh,  who  had  at  a  previous  election  also 
been  a  candidate  of  his  party  for  Justice,  made  the  nominating 
speech,  as  follows: 

"Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  I  am  honored  in  being  per- 
mitted to  express  here  your  wish,  and  that  duty  is  made 
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extremely  simple,  but  none  the  less  pleasant,  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  nominee  of  this  Convention  has  already  been  named 
by  the  people  and  will  receive  practically  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  district. 

Fourteen  years  ago  an  advocate  renowned  for  courage,  skill 
and  eloquence  was  nominated  on  the  Democratic  ticket  in  the 
old  Second  Judicial  District,  and  in  that  year  of  Republican 
victory  was  elected.  By  that  election  the  Bar  was  deprived 
of  a  gifted  son  that  the  Bench  might  be  enriched.  Fourteen 
years  of  service  as  Judge  have  demonstrated  in  frequent  repeti- 
tion, the  wisdom  of  that  selection  and  will  make  it  to-day  the 
duty,  as  no  doubt  it  is  the  pleasure,  of  the  delegates  to  the 
Republican  Judicial  Convention  to  second  our  good  resolution 
and  make  his  nomination  unanimous. 

I  might  here  very  well  stop,  for  what  speech  is  needed  to 
present  the  name  of  Martin  J.  Keogh  in  this  Convention. 
What  can  I  say  that  has  not  been  many  times  voiced  by  each 
one  of  you,  and  that  even  now  hangs  trembling  on  your  lips, 
swelling  from  hearts  filled  with  pride  in  the  man,  and  affection- 
ate regard.  This  very  court  room  lends  itself  to  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  selection.  This  room  that  has  witnessed  the  tri- 
umphs of  his  forensic  skill.  This  Bench  around  which  cluster 
memories  and  traditions  of  that  great  Chief  Justice  of  the  old 
General  Term,  the  revered  Barnard  and  his  associates  of  tender 
memory,  our  own  Dykman  and  Pratt,  the  mighty  Cullen,  now 
Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  his  learned  and 
worthy  associate  Bartlett,  our  present  able  Chief  Justice  Hirsch- 
berg  of  the  Appellate  Division  and  his  distinguished  associates, 
Gaynor  and  Jenks. 

We  present  here  as  a  candidate  to-day,  a  man  who  is  a  peer 
of  the  greatest  of  them,  a  man  who  measures  up  to  the  high 
standard  that  should  be  set  for  this  great  office ;  a  man  who  has 
a  heart  as  well  as  a  head;  who  is  keen  to  feel  sorrow  with  the 
sorrowful,  and  gladness  with  the  happy;  whose  mental  make-up 
has  not  become  strained  in  the  endeavor  to  apply  technical 
rules;  who  has  a  broad  and  clear  vision  to  see  the  truth,  and 
a  fearless  courage  to  express  it;  who  announces  law  and  makes 
decisions  instinctive  with  life.  He  may  sometimes  err,  it  is 
a  part  of  humanity  to  do  so,  but  his  decisions,  whether  sitting 
in  a  Court  of  Equity  or  in  a  Court  of  Law,  ruling  upon  ques- 
tions or  charging  juries,  are  the  decisions  at  all  times  of  a 
learned  Judge,  never  dictated  by  unjudicial  influence.  It  has 
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been  said  that  no  Judge  can  live  in  the  annals  of  his  profession, 
who  cannot  win  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  Bar. 

To-day  it  is  my  great  fortune  to  present  for  renomination  a 
man  who  has  earned  that  confidence,  who  would  be  a  great 
Judge,  even  though  all  our  law  books  were  burned;  whose 
instincts  are  true  and  of  an  order  high  and  noble;  whose  life 
has  been  sweet  in  the  aspiration  for  better  things,  and  with 
all,  possessed  of  a  modesty  so  great  that  it  places  me  under 
restraint  in  performing  this  duty. 

I  present  for  the  approval  of  this  Convention,  the  most 
skillful  and  eloquent  advocate  who  has  ever  appeared  at  the 
Westchester  Bar,  a  very  learned  and  humane  Judge,  a  man 
who  has  made  even  the  losing  of  a  case  a  pleasure ;  our  neighbor 
and  friend  Martin  J.  Keogh.' 

This  nomination  was  ably  seconded  by  several  delegates  rep- 
resenting the  five  counties  within  the  Judicial  District,  the 
addresses  being  highly  complimentary  to  the  gentleman  proposed. 

On  motion,  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Keogh  was  made  by  accla- 
mation; all  delegates  giving  assent  by  rising  in  a  body. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned,  to  meet  in  joint  convention 
with  delegates  to  the  Republican  Judicial  Convention. 

The  Republican  Judicial  Convention  convened  one  hour  later, 
in  the  very  court  room  where  the  Democratic  Judicial  Conven- 
tion had  been  held.  James  M.  Hunt,  former  Corporation  Coun- 
sel of  Yonkers,  was  chosen  as  presiding  officer,  and  after  the 
organization  was  completed,  announcement  was  made  to  the 
effect  that  the  object  of  gathering  was  the  placing  in  nomina- 
tion of  a  candidate  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to 
succeed  Martin  J.  Keogh,  whose  term  of  office  was  about  to 
expire. 

Former  District-Attorney  J.  Addison  Young,  of  New  Rochelle, 
arose  to  address  the  convention  and  was  recognized  by  the 
chairman.  Mr.  Young  spoke  as  follows: 

'Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  A  very 
pleasant  duty  was  allotted  to  me  when  I  was  given  the  honor, 
that  many  would  covet,  of  naming  to  this  assembly  the  man 
whom  we  all  believe  is  worthy  of  being  named  in  connection 
with  a  nomination  we  have  been  called  here  to  make. 

The  Republican  party,  represented  in  judicial  convention, 
pays  to-day  its  highest  tribute  to  an  honored  Judge. 
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"  Three  years  ago  the  Ninth  Judicial  District  held  its  first 
convention  in  this  place.  Justice  Mills,  Justice  Tompkins  and 
Justice  Morschauser  were  then  enthusiastically  nominated  and 
a  few  weeks  Later  triumphantly  elected  and  are  now  serving 
the  people  of  this  district  with  ability,  respect  and  honored 
by  all. 

11  It  was  demonstrated  then,  and  I  think  is  generally  con- 
ceded, that  this  district  is  a  Republican  district  and  that  a  nomi- 
nation upon  that  ticket  will  generally  insure  election. 

"  Furthermore,  it  is  apparent  that  at  the  bar  of  the  coun- 
ties comprising  this  district  there  are  many  eminent  and  learned 
lawyers,  fully  qualified  for  judicial  positions. 

Yet  under  these  circumstances  we,  Republican  lawyers,  are 
met  here  to-day  with  a  purpose  of  nominating  for  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  a  man  in  political  faith  opposed  to  us. 

'  In  doing  this,  we  bestow  a  high  honor  upon  our  choice  and 
at  the  same  time  ennoble  and  enrich  the  party  to  which  we 
belong. 

'  It  is  said  that  the  Republican  party  can  be  depended  upon 
to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  and  this,  I  believe,  is 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  generally  the  endeavor  of  that 
party  to  do  what  is  right. 

1  I  believe  that  what  we  are  about  to  do  here  to-day  is  being 
done  because  no  other  course  would  be  right,  politically  or 
otherwise. 

The  man  here  to  be  nominated  has  served  as  our  Judge  for 
fourteen  years,  and  during  all  that  time  has  held  the  scales 
even,  never  stooping  to  see  or  stopping  to  inquire  as  to  the 
political  affiliations  of  those  before  him.  Even-handed  justice 
has  always  been  his  watchword,  and  to-day,  in  making  this 
unanimous  nomination,  we  are  simply  obeying  the  rule  as  laid 
down  by  him  during  the  past  fourteen  years. 

'  But,  beyond  the  fact  that  Judge  Keogh  deserves  a  renomi- 
nation  and  that  any  other  course  on  our  part  would  be  wrong, 
we  find  this  duty  in  his  case  most  delightful. 

There  are  no  party  lines  among  the  people  of  this  district 
in  their  love  and  affection  for  the  Judge.  His  many  qualities 
of  head  and  heart  have  endeared  him  to  us  all.  We  admire  his 
ability,  we  honor  his  character,  but  we  love  the  man. 

The  young  lawyer  has  been  encouraged  and  helped  by  his 
patience  and  kindness.  His  humor  has  enlivened  many  a  dull 
case.  His  knowledge  of  human  nature  has  made  the  course  of 
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justice  plain.  We  have  often  been  beaten  before  him,  but  have 
usually  gone  home  contented,  instead  of  to  the  nearest  tavern 
to  *  cuss  '  the  Judge. 

"  As  was  said  of  Charles  James  Fox—'  His  intellect  is  all 
feeling  and  his  feeling  all  intellect.' 

"  To-day  everything  that  can  make  life  honorable,  every- 
thing that  can  make  life  happy — respect,  success,  the  con- 
sciousness of  usefulness,  the  regard  of  his  fellow-men — all  are 
his. 

"  The  promise  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  is  again  fulfilled.  *  If 
thou  wilt  walk  in  my  way,  and  if  thou  wilt  keep  my  charge, 
then  thou  also  shalt  judge  my  house  and  shall  keep  my  courts, 
and  I  will  give  thee  places  to  walk  among  those  that  stand 
high.' 

"  As  Judge  Keogh's  neighbor  and  friend,  I  am  honored  in 
presenting  his  name  as  the  Republican  candidate  for  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court.' 

Hon.  Frank  V.  Millard,  Surrogate  of  Westchester  County, 
recognized  among  his  political  associates  as  "  the  instigator  ' 
of  Justice  Keogh's  nomination  by  the  Republican  party,  was 
called  upon,  unexpectedly  to  him,  to  second  the  nomination 
made  by  the  former  District- Attorney. 

The  young  jurist,  on  rising  to  comply  with  requests  for  a 
speech,  was  greeted  with  hearty  applause  by  his  fellow  delegates. 

The  Surrogate  delivered  his  offhand,  impromptu  address  in 
his  usual  happy,  jocular  vein,  in  keeping  with  the  joyous  spirit 
That  prevailed  in  the  Convention. 


. . 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  I  was, 
until  now,  uninformed  as  to  my  being  regularly  assigned  to 
appear  on  either  side  of  this  action;  therefore,  I  am  caught 
without  preparation  or  opportunity  to  prepare  a  brief.  How- 
ever, I  will  attempt  in  talking  to  make  necessary  brief. 

'  In  fact,  I  will  not  endeavor  to  give  evidence  of  '  a  big 
spoke  and  a  long  tire  to  the  waggin'  of  my  tongue,'  as  some 
poet  has  said. 

'  As  I  understand  it,  this  action  is  brought  in  the  name  of  the 
people,  demanding  the  retention  within  certain  '  limits  '  of  a 
certain  man,  for  a  term  of  fourteen  years. 

That  this  is  not  a  '  John  Doe  '   proceeding  is  manifest, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  name  of  the  man  we  are  seeking  is 
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well  known  to  all  of  us.  He  has  had  a  fair  trial  and  on  his 
own  motion  secured  many  adjournments,  running  through 
years ;  therefore,  this  body,  sitting  as  a  '  Court  of  Last  Appeal, ' 
can,  without  hesitation,  be  asked  to  confirm  the  action  of  the 
Court  '  below,'  which,  this  morning,  heard  the  case  on  behalf 
of  the  People  and  passed  judgment. 

"  It  may,  your  honor,  Mr.  Chairman,  be  an  unusual  pro- 
ceeding, but  I  make  motion  that,  first,  a  sentence  of  fourteen 
years  be  passed,  and,  second,  that  the  sentenced  one  be  brought 
here  before  us  and  be  required  to  answer  whether  or  not  he  will, 
kindly,  accept  and  serve  so  long  a  term  of  retention,  and  on  his 
decision  rests  the  confirmation  of  sentence. 

"  Mr.  Chairman,  I  beg  that  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  appear 
given  to  more  levity  than  the  occasion  warrants.  My  excuse 
is  that  I  am  full  to  overflowing  with  the  extraordinary  good 
feeling  displayed  in  connection  with  this  joint  nomination  of 
the  able  jurist  who  has  so  many  years  honored  our  County, 
and  the  judicial  district,  while  serving  as  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice. 

"  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  at  this  time  to  stand  up  and  second 
the  nomination  of  Judge  Keogh;  and  it  was  just  as  much 
pleasure  to  me,  nearly  two  years  ago,  when  presiding  at  the 
Bar  Association  dinner  of  this  county,  to  suggest  that  which  is 
happening  now  should  take  place;  indeed  I  went  further  and 
said  that  the  fact  that  Judge  Keogh  would  succeed  himself 
was  a  foregone  conclusion. 

"  We  like  Judge  Keogh  for  many  reasons.  First,  because 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  just  the  same  when  he  got  on  the 
bench  as  he  was  when  we  used  to  sit  here  practicing  law 
together.  He  never  forgot  that  he  himself  was  once  in  that 
position.  We  like  him  because  of  the  fact  that  he  could  beat 
any"  one  of  us  and  make  us  feel  very  much  as  if  we  had  won. 
You  have  often  heard  him  say  to  some  one  in  the  court  room 
after  he  had  decided  against  him,  '  that  was  a  great  victory, 
young  man,  that  you  had  this  morning;'  and  we  like  him  for 
that  sentence  which  he  often  uttered  from  the  Bench,  and 
which  it  has  been  our  pleasure  to  listen  to :  Yes,  we  will  go 
on  with  this  case;  we  will  give  speedy  and  exact  justice.' 

"  I  can't  help  it,  Mr.  Chairman;  you  must  pardon,  if  not 
me,  the  happy  spirit  which  compels  me  to  relate  stories  in 
illustrating  points  in  my  brief. 
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"  I  am  convinced  that  you  gentlemen,  who  have  for  years 
associated  with  our  brilliant  Justice,  and  been  made  satisfied 
by  his  good-natured  jests  and  ready  wit,  even  if  he  finally 
decided  against  you,  and  you  have  gone  off  with  his  admoni- 
tion, *  Don't  take  life  too  seriously,  young  man,'  ringing  in 
your  ears,  will  recognize  this  occasion  to  be  one  of  unusual 
mutual  rejoicing,  when  even  my  jokes,  though  you  have  heard 
them  before,  are  admissible.  This  is  certainly  a  joyous  time, 
similar,  perhaps,  to  that  when  even  the  Constitution  was  not 
permitted  to  stand  between  friends. 

'  On  this  occasion  we  are  endeavoring  to  reflect  that  good 
nature  and  happy  disposition  of  which  our  proposed  nominee 
is  so  richly  endowed. 

"  Some  one  may,  in  the  hereafter,  refer  to  this  joint  action 
of  two  warring  political  bodies  as  an  illustration  of  the  sacred 
story  of  the  lion  and  lamb  getting  together  and  an  innocent  child 
leading  them.  Again  I  give  hearty  accord  to  this  nomination/ 

The  committee,  consisting  of  one  from  each  party,  appointed 
to  notify  the  nominee  and  escort  him  before  the  joint  conven- 
tion, waited  upon  Justice  Keogh,  who  was  in  the  Judges'  room, 
off  the  old  Court  Room,  where  the  convention  had  been  held. 

When  Justice  Keogh  entered  the  room,  escorted  by  the  com- 
mittee, he  was  greeted  by  hearty  hand-clappings,  the  many  in 
the  crowded  room  vieing  with  each  other  in  attempts  to  manifest 
their  pleasure  in  being  permitted  to  take  part  in  so  unusual 
a  ceremony,  the  like  of  which  was  never  before  witnessed  in 
this  judicial  district,  if  anywhere  else  in  the  State.  Political 
party  lines  were  eliminated  for  the  time  being;  Democrats  and 
Republicans  were  so  intermingled  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  It  was  a  spontaneous  out- 
pouring of  good  feeling  expressed  in  honor  of  the  worthy 
jurist  who  had  inspired  it. 

Justice  Keogh  took  his  place  upon  the  Bench  before  which 
he  had  appeared  in  years  gone  by  as  a  most  successful  pleader, 
and  where  he  had  sat  at  different  periods  during  nearly  four- 
teen years  past.  He  spoke  in  a  tone  usually  used  by  him  when 
addressing  a  jury;  several  times  he  paused  during  the  delivery, 
as  if  the  grandeur  and  sentiment  of  the  occasion  were  over- 
coming him,  and  he  had  difficulty  in  controlling  his  emotions. 

Chairman  Hunt  in  presenting  him  to  the  Convention  said: 
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"Gentlemen  of  the  Judicial  Convention:  It  is  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  that  I  shall  present  to  you  presently,  your 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  for 
the  Ninth  Judicial  District.  Some  of  us  used  to  meet  him  before 
he  was  elected  to  the  bench,  and  then  we  met  him  at  the  bar 
and  our  meetings  were  not  always  pleasant  to  us,  but  during  the 
last  fourteen  years,  we  have  all  of  us  met  him  while  he  has  been 
upon  the  bench,  and  those  meetings  have  always  been  most 
pleasant. 

' t  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  I  present  to  you  your  nominee 
by  unanimous  choice,  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Ninth  Judicial  District.' 

After  the  plaudits  of  greeting  had  subsided  sufficiently  to 
permit  his  being  heard,  the  Justice  said: 

"  Fourteen  years  ago  I  was  named  by  the  Democratic  Judi- 
ciary Convention  as  its  candidate  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  old  Second  Department.  I  was  elected  to  that  office. 

"  To-day  another  Democratic  Judiciary  Convention  renomi- 
nated  me  for  the  same  office,  and  a  Republican  Judiciary  Con- 
vention, representing  my  Republican  fellow-citizens,  have  united 
in  making  that  nomination  unanimous.  By  so  doing  you  have 
sounded  a  note  in  favor  of  a  non-partisan  judiciary  which  will 
re-echo  throughout  the  Ninth  Judicial  District  for  all  time. 
You  have  plucked  the  high  office  of  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  out  of  the  maelstrom  of  partisan  politics. 

11  How  can  I  in  meager  words  tell  you  how  highly  I  value 
this  honor?  It  has  every  element  that  makes  it  dear  to  me. 
It  comes  from  my  professional  brethren.  It  comes  from  political 
allies  and  from  generous  political  adversaries.  Personal  vanity 
could  desire  no  more.  It  is  a  public  servant's  fullest  measure 
of  compensation. 

"  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  see  the  friends  and  neigh- 
bors who  were  my  friends  and  supporters  fourteen  years  ago 
with  me  to-day.  A  man  who  loses  old  friends  is  unworthy  of 
new  ones.  To  the  members  of  the  bar  of  Putnam,  Dutchess, 
Orange  and  Rockland  Counties  I  am  profoundly  grateful  for 
their  unanimous  commendation,  and  these  gentlemen  will  par- 
don me  if  I  say  I  am  specially  pleased  with  the  support  I 
received  from  the  members  of  the  bar  of  my  own  County  of 
Westchester,  with  whom  I  have  lived  and  labored  from  my 
earliest  manhood. 
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"  Together  we  tried  cases  in  this  old  court  room.  They  were 
delightful  colleagues  and  honorable  adversaries.  Together  we 
toiled  to  build  our  homes  in  this  beautiful  County,  and  together 
we  have  reaped  the  fruit  of  our  labors,  if  not  in  great,  at  least 
in  sufficient  plenty. 

"  To  find  them  all  with  me  to-day  is  a  great  reward  and  a 
great  happiness.  Nothing  that  may  come  to  me  in  life's  mys- 
terious changes  will  I  ever  value  half  as  much  as  I  do  this. 

"  I  must  not  forget  to  thank  the  editors  of  all  the  papers  in 
the  Ninth  District  who,  without  one  note  of  discord,  have 
advocated  my  re-election. 

*  *  I  confess  I  am  proud  of  all  this,  yet  what  can  I  say  or  what 
can  I  do  but  give  you  my  word  that  during  my  new  term  I  will 
strive  as  I  did  during  the  old  to  prove  myself  worthy  of  the 
people's  trust— that  I  will  be  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
for  the  whole  people,  upholding  justice  and  mercy,  no  matter 
how  feebly  they  may  be  defended,  opposing  injustice  and 
cruelty  no  matter  how  powerfully  they  may  be  advocated  and 
regardless  of  who  or  what  the  suitor  may  be  or  under  what 
sun  he  may  have  been  born. 

"  I  have  no  enemies  to  punish,  no  enmities  to  gratify,  no 
reprisals  to  make,  and  if  the  roll  of  the  lawyers  of  the  Ninth 
Judicial  District  were  called  I  would  not  find  a  man  upon  it 
whom  I  have  not  trusted  and  not  one  who  has  shown  himself 
unworthy  of  my  confidence. 

"  I  hope  in  the  years  to  come  the  mutual  confidence  and 
respect  which  have  always  honorably  distinguished  the  rela- 
tions between  the  bench  and  the  bar  of  the  Second  Department 
will  grow  stronger  and  closer  and  warmer  as  the  years  go  by, 
that  when  my  work  is  done  your  judgment  of  me  may  be  as 
generous  and  charitable  as  it  is  to-day  and  that  I  may  be  rich, 
happy  and  blessed  in  the  possession  of  your  respect,  confidence 
and  affection.' 

At  the  polls  in  November,  1909,  the  people  approved  his  joint 
nomination  by  giving  Justice  Keogh  a  unanimous  re-election. 


IN  THE  JOURNALISTIC  FIELD. 

In  the  United  States  and  Canada  there  are,  in  round  numbers, 
3,000  or  more  daily  newspapers,  not  to  mention  those  published 
weekly.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  65,000  newspapers  and 
other  periodicals  in  the  world ;  25,000  or  more  as  published  in  the 
United  States.  The  newspaper  however  is  an  Italian  inven- 
tion, the  first  newspaper  was  edited  by  Julius  Caesar;  he  used 
the  dead  walls  of  Rome  to  display  bulletins  of  the  news— news 
carefully  colored  to  suit  the  political  views  of  J.  Caesar.  Yet 
the  first  regular  publication  of  a  newspaper  was  Italian,  called 
"Gazetta,'  from  which  comes  the  English  newspaper  title 
1 '  Gazette. ' ' 

The  first  newspaper  venture  in  America  was  a  tragic  failure. 
Mr,  Richard  Pierce,  of  Boston,  in  1690,  began  the  publication  of 
"Publick  Occurrences.'  He  declared  in  his  salutatory  that 
there  were  too  many  unfounded  and  baseless  rumors  floating 
about  Boston,  and  that  the  mission  of  his  paper  was  to  record 
them,  and  then  trace  them  to  their  source.  Mr.  Pierce  appears 
to  be  entitled  to  the  honor  of  being  the  first  journalistic  muck- 
raker.  But  those  were  cruel  times,  and  the  Legislature  sup- 
pressed the  sheet  after  its  first  issue,  solemnly  declaring  it  to  be 
"a  pamphlet  which  came  out  contrary  to  law,  and  contained 
reflections  of  a  very  high  nature.' 

A  generation  later  Benjamin  Franklin  confided  to  his  mother 
his  intention  to  start  a  newspaper.  The  worthy  woman  ex- 
claimed: "What  can  you  be  thinking  of,  there  are  two  news- 
papers in  America  now ! '  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  were  five, 
but  three  of  them  were  so  far  away  that  Mrs.  Franklin  had  not 
heard  of  them. 

The  first  daily  newspaper  in  the  United  States, ' '  The  American 
Daily  Advertiser, ' '  appeared  in  Philadelphia  in  1784. 

The  New  York  "Herald,"  founded  by  James  Gordon  Bennett 
in  1835,  was  the  first  of  the  modern  school  of  newspapers.  In 
December  of  that  year  a  great  fire  in  New  York  destroyed  prop- 
erty worth  $20,000,000.  Mr.  Bennett  wrote  a  report  of  the  fire, 
with  "human  interest'  embellishments.  The  people  were 
astounded,  and  the  story  was  repeated  in  the  'Herald'  the 
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second  day  in  response  to  popular  demand.  Before  that  time 
newspapers  had  devoted  practically  all  their  attention  to  politics 
and  political  news,  and  to  news  from  other  cities.  Local  news 
was  ignored.  If  a  fire  occurred,  it  was  supposed  that  everybody 
knew  about  it  already,  and  that  it  would  be  silly  to  print  any- 
thing about  it.  That  attitude  toward  local  news  is  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  the  first  voyage  of  Robert  Fulton's  "Cler- 
mont' '  was  considered  to  be  worth  only  seven  lines  in  the  New 
York  " Evening  Post,"  and  not  until  after  an  advertisement  of 
the  rates  of  passage  to  Albany  was  inserted.  Mr.  Bennett  wrote 
all  about  the  great  fire,  and  made  the  great  discovery  that  the 
people  who  see  a  thing  are  the  very  people  who  most  want  to 
read  about  it.  He  made  another  discovery  at  the  same  time, 
that  " human  interest'1'  is  quite  as  much  a  feature  of  the  news 
as  is  "importance.' 

These  beginnings  of  the  newspaper  business  were  small  and 
insignificant  compared  with  the  journalism  of  to-day.  The 
invention  of  the  locomotive  and  the  telegraph,  each  in  turn, 
aided  enormously  in  the  development  of  the  press.  But  the 
Civil  War  in  America  was  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  newspaper  of  to-day.  During  that  conflict  the 
American  newspapers  began  the  use  of  the  telegraph  for  gath- 
ering news,  they  illustrated  their  despatches  with  drawings  and 
maps,  and  they  learned  how  to  write  headlines  and  turn  out 
extras. 

The  next  great  event  in  the  development  of  the  American 
press  was  the  Spanish- American  War.  It  wasn  't  much  of  a  war, 
as  we  see  it  now,  but  it  seemed  to  be  the  biggest  thing  in  the 
world  just  then.  And  the  newspapers  did  seemingly  impossible 
things  every  day,  which  they  have  continued  to  do  every  day 
since.  The  close  of  the  war  didn't  end  the  war  journalism  at 
all.  For  the  past  decade  there  has  been  little  change  in  Ameri- 
can newspapers  except  that  they  have  shared  in  the  wonderful 
growth  of  the  nation. 

COUNTY  NEWSPAPERS  OF  EARLY  DATE. 

1 '  The  art  preservative  ' '  and  the  Journalistic  spirit  invaded 
the  County  at  an  early  period.  The  earliest  Journal  of  which 
we  have  date  was  the  one  which  appeared  in  1817;  previous  to 
that  time  residents  had  to  depend  for  record  of  happenings  upon 
newspapers  published  in  New  York  city. 
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The  first  specimen  of  Westchester  County  journalism  was 
the  Westchester  Herald,  established  in  1817,  in  Mount  Pleasant, 
which  at  that  date  contained  the  locality  now  known  as  Ossining. 
The  next  newspaper  started  in  hopes  of  meeting  public  favor, 
and  necessary  support  to  keep  alive  its  circulation,  was  the 
Hudson  River  Chronicle,  launched  in  about  the  same  locality  as 
its  predecessor,  in  Ossining,  in  1836.  The  Herald  held  its  own 
for  a  considerable  number  of  years  and  both  papers  were  edited 
by  men  of  recognized  ability. 

The  fact  that  the  north  section  of  the  County  monopolized 
the  local  field  of  journalism,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
north  section  was  more  thickly  populated  than  other  portions 
of  the  County. 

The  Westchester  Herald  was  published  by  Caleb  Ruscoe,  to 
whom  is  related  George  I.  Ruscoe  who  has  been  Supervisor  of 
the  town  of  Poundridge  since  the  year  1893. 

The  Hudson  River  Chronicle  displayed  at  the  head  of  its  col- 
umns the  names  of  A.  H.  Wells  as  editor  and  M.  L.  Cobb  as 
printer;  together  with  the  motto:  "  Pledged  to  no  party's 
arbitrary  sway,  we  follow  the  truth  where'er  it  leads  the  way.' 

The  Eastern  State  Journal,  established  in  1845,  by  E.  G. 
Sutherland,  is  still  being  issued ;  the  present  editor  being  Charles 
D.  Horton. 

The  next  newspaper,  and  the  first  to  appear  in  the  town  of 
Yonkers,  was  the  Yonkers  Herald,  in  1852,  and  published  by 
Thomas  Smith,  who  in  later  years  published  the  first  Daily 
Newspaper  published  in  the  County.  On  the  first  page  of  the 
Yonkers  Herald,  directly  under  and  part  of  the  head-lines,  was 
the  motto:  "  Independent  in  all  things,  neutral  in  nothing.' 
Mr.  Smith's  three  sons  are  now  editors  and  publishers  of  County 
newspapers. 


CAPTORS  OF  ANDRE. 

ALL  HONOR  TO  PAULDING,  WILLIAMS  AND  VAN  WART. 

Perhaps  no  event  in  the  Revolutionary  period  of  our  country 
bears  a  more  conspicuous  place  in  history  than  that  of  the 
capture  of  Major  John  Andre,  the  British  spy,  at  Tarrytown, 

Iin  Westchester  County,  on  September  23,  1780,  by  John  Pauld- 
ing,  David  Williams  and  Isaac  Van  Wart,  honest  yeomen,  resi- 
dents of  this  county.  No  history  of  Westchester  County 
can  be  complete  without  mentioning  this  event  so  closely 
identified  with  the  county  and  with  the  patriotic  action  of 
residents. 

There  is  no  incident  of  the  American  Revolution,  so  often 
told,  so  widely  known,  and  so  fraught  with  romance,  with 
patriotism,  and  with  pathos,  as  the  story  of  the  capture  of 
Major  Andre.  Into  that  story  enters  all  the  elements  that 
survive,  in  poetic  shape,  the  prosaic  sufferings  and  the  puny 
passions  of  war.  It  is  conspicuous  among  the  many  adventures 
and  exploits  of  the  seven  years'  conflict.  First  of  all  for  the 
magnificent  and  pictorial  exhibit  it  makes  of  the  staunch,  inflex- 
ible loyalty  of  our  county  yeomen  during  the  Revolutionary 
struggle. 

Time  has  commended  the  virtue  and  patriotism  of  Paulding, 
Williams  and  Van  Wart,  who,  in  capturing  Andre,  and  in 
spurning  his  golden  bribes,  proved  themselves  worthy  com- 
panions of  the  noble  men  who  fought  and  bled  in  "  the  days 
that  tried  men's  souls.' 

When  we  read  this  story,  and  consider  all  its  startling  details, 
we  are  impressed  by  the  stern,  patriotic  dignity  of  Gen.  Wash- 
ington, the  grace  and  accomplishments  of  the  unfortunate 
Andre,  and  the  daring  boldness  and  vindictive  treachery  of 
Arnold — of  that  Arnold  whose  skill  and  courage  shone  so  con- 
spicuously when  conducting  the  expedition  against  Canada, 
through  the  forests  of  Maine;  overcoming  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers that  were  deemed  insurmountable;  and  whose  frantic 
bravery,  on  the  plains  of  Saratoga,  made  him  the  favorite 
warrior  of  the  people,  and  rendered  more  striking  the  treachery 
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that  cast  him  down  from  the  height  of  American  regard  to 
the  lowest  depths  of  scorn  and  detestation. 

At  no  period  during  the  American  struggle  for  independence 
was  Westchester  County  exempt  from  the  evils  of  war.  The 
close  proximity  to  New  York  city  and  the  British  army  head- 
quarters, and  easy  accessibility  for  purposes  of  raiding  by  the 
enemy,  kept  residents  in  constant  anxiety.  The  Highlands  of 
the  Hudson  constituted  the  strongholds  of  the  American  Army. 
While  other  portions  of  the  country  were  occasionally  invaded, 
here  the  contest  was  unceasing.  The  British  Government  at 
all  times  saw  that  the  full  possession  of  the  valley  of  the  Hud- 
son, on  their  part  would  divide  and  weaken  the  power  of  the 
colonists,  and  would  destroy  all  hopes  of  their  maintaining 
the  freedom  of  our  country.  The  greatest  effort  put  forth  by 
England  was  confined  in  its  operations  to  our  own  territories, 
from  New  York  up  along  through  the  Hudson  Valley;  and 
she  selected  for  the  march  of  her  combining  armies  the  same 
avenues  through  which  commerce  now  pours  its  full  tide,  where 
the  savage  made  his  war  path,  and  where  she  had  struggled 
with  her  ancient  foe  during  the  French  War.  New  York  was 
invaded  simultaneously  through  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Hud- 
son by  her  disciplined  troops  under  Burgoyne,  by  her  fleets 
ascending  the  river,  under  Clinton,  and  by  her  savage  allies 
under  Saint  Leger,  who  were  to  exert  all  their  forms  of  warfare, 
and  to  combine  their  strength  at  Albany;  thus  to  separate  the 
New  England  States  from  the  rest  of  the  Colonies. 

The  British  power,  of  twenty  thousand  well-appointed  troops, 
held  in  New  York,  desired,  above  all  things,  first,  free  com- 
munication with  its  army  in  Canada;  second,  to  obstruct  inter- 
course between  the  American  forces  in  New  England,  and 
those  in  New  Jersey ;  the  third,  to  gain  possession  of  those  large 
stores,  provisions  and  munitions  of  war  which  the  Americans 
had  collected,  and  without  which  all  further  resistance  against 
the  British  must  apparently  cease.  All  these  ends  would  be 
attained  by  possession  of  the  Hudson  River,  guarded  solely  by 
the  cannon  that  bristled  upon  Fort  Putnam,  and  the  brave 
hearts  who,  under  Arnold's  orders,  manned  the  fortress,  perched 
upon  the  WTest  Point  hills.  To  wrest  that  fortress  from  Ameri- 
can hands  by  superior  valor,  or  by  superior  power,  the  British 
troops  had  proved  unequal.  And  John  Andre  was  commissioned 
to  buy  with  gold  what  steel  could  not  conquer;  to  drive  a 
bargain  with  one  ready  for  a  price  to  become  a  traitor ;  to  count 
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out  the  "  thirty  pieces  of  silver,'  by  which  British  Generals 
and  British  gentlemen  were  not  ashamed  to  purchase  the  betrayal 
of  a  cause,  whose  shining  virtue  repelled  their  power,  and 
dimmed  the  glory  of  their  arms. 

It  was  no  evidence  of  commendable  valor  on  the  part  of 
Andre  this  undertaking  of  a  mission  which  he  believed  to  be  an 
easy  task.  Andre,  who  had  known  before  her  marriage  the  wife 
of  General  Arnold  in  Philadelphia — in  which  city,  at  the  time, 
Andre  was  a  leader  in  society — entered  into  correspondence 
with  Arnold  and  was  the  agent  through  whom  Arnold  bar- 
gained, for  the  price  of  £6,000  and  a  commission  in  the  British 
Army,  not  only  to  surrender  West  Point,  but  also  to  turn  over 
to  the  enemy  the  person  of  Gen.  Washington,  of  Gen.  LaFayette 
and  all  other  American  Generals  he  could  persuade  to  be  his 
guests  in  the  Robinson  house,  his  quarters,  on  the  night  of  Sep- 
tember 26,  when  the  British,  it  was  arranged,  would  make  the 
attack.  Gen.  Washington  and  other  officers  were  to  be  sur- 
prised in  the  dead  hour  of  night,  while  they  slept.  Following 
these  important  captures,  the  garrison  of  West  Point  was  to  be 
given  up.  Thus  the  end  of  the  war  was  to  be  secured. 

The  story  here  related  tells  in  detail  how  Major  Andre — said 
by  one  of  his  English  enthusiastic  friends  to  have  been  a  valu- 
able aid  to  the  British  General  Clinton,  by  "  putting  in  motion 
the  whole  machine  of  war," — was  outgeneraled  and  captured, 
on  his  return  from  Arnold,  by  three  farmer  boys  of  Westchester 
County,  who  refused  his  offered  bribes.  Papers  making  clear 
the  treason  of  Arnold  were  found  upon  Andre's  person,  who, 
by  his  own  frank  confession,  was  convicted  as  a  spy  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged.  And  thus  he  died,  at  Tappan,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  on  October  2,  1780,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine  years. 

Probably  no  occurrence  in  American  history  made  as  many 
aching  hearts  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic;  and  Washington 
himself,  who  signed  Andre's  death  sentence  as  a  stern  matter 
of  duty  and  of  justice,  was  among  the  most  sincere  of  these 
mourners. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  commander  of  the  British  forces  in  New 
York,  by  the  most  urgent  representations  to  General  Washing- 
ton, tried  to  save  his  favorite,  but  in  vain.  There  was  but  one 
way,  the  surrender  of  Arnold,  then  in  New  York  city,  to  avert 
the  fate  decreed  to  Andre.  This  course  the  British,  in  good 
faith  to  the  traitor,  could  not  take. 
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Andre  pleaded  for  a  soldier's  death,  but  the  Americans  held 
in  remembrance  the  fate  of  the  young  hero,  Nathan  Hale,  who 
had  been  hanged  as  a  spy.  Andre  died  with  heroic  firmness 
and  the  whole  English  army  went  in  mourning.  Andre's 
remains  were  taken  to  England  and  given  a  resting  place  beside 
Kings  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  There  are  few  monu- 
ments in  the  most  distinguished  Abbey  which  have  attracted 
more  attention  than  that  which  commemorates  the  sad  fate  of 
this  young  man,  scarcely  out  of  his  youth. 

"  What  had  this  young  man  done  to  merit  immortality? 
The  mission,  whose  tragic  issue  lifted  him  out  of  the  oblivion 
of  other  minor  British  officers,  in  its  inception  was  free  from 
peril  or  daring,  and  its  objects  and  purposes  were  utterly 
infamous. ' 

John  Andre,  born  in  London,  England,  was  the  son  of  a 
Swiss  merchant.  Before  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty 
years  he  had  become  engaged  to  Miss  Honoria  Sneyd,  a  young 
lady  of  singular  beauty  and  accomplishments.  Her  parents 
forbade  the  match.  Determining  to  win  fame  which  would 
soften  the  hearts  of  these  relentless  parents,  Andre,  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  entered  the  British  Army,  with  the  avowed  intention 
of  making  a  military  reputation  for  himself,  and  then,  when 
endowed  with  honors  earned,  he  would  return  and  claim  his 
bride.  'Tis  said  he  ever  wore  her  miniature  in  a  locket  about 
his  neck.  He  was  sent  to  Canada,  was  taken  prisoner  at  St. 
John's,  was  exchanged  and  joined  the  British  forces  here,  and, 
because  of  his  brilliant  characteristics,  became  a  favorite  of  Gen. 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  appointed  him  his  aide-de-camp,  and 
soon  after  his  Adjutant- General. 

Young,  handsome,  clever,  full  of  gayety,  an  artist  and  a 
poet,  Andre  was  the  life  of  the  British  Army.  While  the  troops 
of  Gen.  Washington  were  naked  and  starving  at  Valley  Forge, 
Andre  was  the  leader  of  revels  in  Philadelphia.  When  the 
British  soldiers  evacuated  that  city  and  went  to  New  York, 
Andre  went  with  them  and,  as  before,  he  was  the  master  of 
revels. 

Benedict  Arnold  was  born  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  January  14, 
1741.  He  came  of  good  stock.  His  father,  Capt.  Benedict 
Arnold,  was  a  seaman,  running  a  trading  vessel;  his  grand- 
father, also  Benedict  Arnold,  was  the  second  Governor  of  Rhode 
Island.  The  father  died  when  he,  one  of  many  children, 
was  but  seventeen  years  of  age,  at  a  time  when  he  was,  as 
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described,  "An  uncommonly  active,  saucy,  roguish  and  impetu- 
ous lad,  showy  and  ostentatious,  rash,  headstrong,  regardless 
alike  of  friends  and  foes.'  His  father  left  the  family  "  poor 
but  respectable,'  and  the  mother  endeavored  to  do  her  best 
for  a  large  family.  Benedict  3d  was  not  a  student ;  on  the  con- 
trary he  detested  schools  on  principle;  he  was  of  a  restless, 
roving  disposition.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  ran  away  from 
home  to  serve  in  the  French  War.  Through  the  exertions  of 
his  mother,  he  was  made  to  return  and  go  to  work  as  an  appren- 
tice to  a  druggist,  a  relative.  After  serving  his  apprentice- 
ship, he  opened  a  drug  store  on  his  own  account  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.  He  proved  to  be  a  bad  business  man,  and  through  neg- 
lect and  personal  extravagance  he  met  failure. 

When  the  Revolutionary  War  broke  out,  Arnold  deserted  the 
drug  business  and  his  creditors,  and  at  the  head  of  the  "  Gov- 
ernor's Guard  '  hurried  to  the  front  where  battle  raged— he 
loved  tumult  and  adventure. 

In  June,  1778,  when  Philadelphia  was  evacuated  by  the 
British,  General  Washington  placed  Arnold  in  command  of 
that  city;  the  latter  was  incapacitated  for  active  service  by 
the  wound  he  had  received  at  Saratoga.  This  step  brought 
Arnold  into  direct  contact  with  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Council  of  Pennsylvania,  and  doubtless  with  the  proximate 
causes  of  his  treason.  It  required  certain  tact  to  deal  with 
men  composing  these  distinct  official  bodies,  very  different  from 
that  which  had  distinguished  Arnold  in  the  field.  Arnold  was 
blunt  and  self-willed,  and  deficient  in  tact.  He  was  accord- 
ingly soon  at  loggerheads  with  the  State  government,  and  lost, 
besides,  much  of  the  personal  popularity  with  which  he  started. 
His  acts  caused  him  to  be  mobbed  on  the  streets.  It  was  charged 
against  Arnold  that  the  extravagance  of  his  style  of  living  was 
an  offence  against  republican  simplicity  and  a  scandal  in  view 
of  the  distressed  condition  of  the  country;  that  in  order  to 
obtain  the  means  of  meeting  his  heavy  expenses  he  resorted  to 
peculations  and  extortion;  and  that  he  showed  too  much  favor 
to  the  Tories.  These  charges  were  doubtless  not  without  some 
foundation ;  no  one  in  Philadelphia  kept  a  finer  stable  of  horses 
or  gave  more  costly  dinners  than  General  Arnold.  He  would 
have  the  best,  regardless  as  to  who  paid  the  bills.  The  charge 
of  favoring  the  Tories  may  find  its  explanation  in  a  circum- 
stance which  possibly  throws  some  light  upon  his  lavish  use  of 
money.  Miss  Margaret  Shippen,  a  daughter  of  a  gentleman 
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of  Tory  sympathies,  who  afterward  became  Chief  Justice  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fascinating 
women  in  America,   and  at  that  time  the   reigning  belle   of 
Philadelphia.     When  the  city  was  in  control   of  the  British, 
under  Gen.  Howe,  she  had  as  her  ardent  admirer  the  ill-starred 
Major  Andre,  and  no  sooner  had  Arnold,  the  new  commandant, 
arrived  at  his  post  than  he  was  also  taken  captive.     The  lady 
was  nineteen  years  of  age,  while  Arnold  was  a  widower  twice 
her  age,  with  three  sons;  but  his  handsome  face,  his  gallant 
bearing,   and  his  splendid  career  outweighed  these   disadvan- 
tages, and  in  the  autumn  of  1778  he  was  betrothed  to  Miss 
Shippen,  and  thus  entered  into  close  relations  with  a  prominent 
Tory  family.     For  a  time  he  lived  in  a  Tory  atmosphere;  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  he  should  gradually  have  drifted  into 
the  Tory  position  was,  in  a  man  of  his  temperament,  almost 
inevitable.     His  nature  was  warm,  impulsive  and  easily  impres- 
sible, while  he  was  deficient  in  breadth  of  intelligence  and  in 
rigorous  moral  conviction;  and  his  opinions  on  public  matters 
took  their  hue  largely  from  his  personal  feelings.     It  was  not 
surprising  that  such  a  man,  in  giving  splendid  entertainments, 
should  invite  to  them  the  Tory  friends  of  the  lady  whose  favor 
he  was  courting.     His  course  excited  the  wrath  of  the  friends 
of  the  Continental  cause;  Gen.  Reed,  of  Pennsylvania,  wrote 
indignantly  to  Gen.  Greene  that  Arnold  had  actually  given  a 
party  at  which  "  not  only  common  Tory  ladies,  but  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  persons  proscribed  by  the   State,  and  now 
with  the  enemy  at  New  York,'    were  present  in  considerable 
numbers.     Arnold's  conduct  invited  severe   criticism,   and  he 
received  it  strong.     In  answer,  the  impulsive  Arnold  suddenly 
decided  to  resign  his  post  and  leave  the  army  altogether.     He 
would  quit  the  turmoil  of  public  affairs,  obtain  a  grant  of  land 
in  western  New  York,  settle  it  with  his  old  soldiers,  with  whom 
he  had  always  been  a  favorite,  and  lead  henceforth  a  life  of 
Arcadian  simplicity.     In  this  mood  he  wrote  to  Gen.  Schuyler, 
in  words  which  to-day  seem  strange  and  sad,  that  his  ambition 
was  not  so  much  to  "  shine  in  history  :     as  to  be  "  a  good 
citizen ; '    and  about  the  first  of  January,  1779,  he  set  out  for 
Albany  to  consult  with  the  New  York  Legislature.     His  scheme 
was  approved  by  John  Jay  and  others,  and  in  all  likelihood 
would  have  succeeded;  but  as  he  stopped  for  a  day  at  Morris- 
town,  N.  J.,  to  visit  Gen.  Washington,  a  letter  overtook  him, 
with  the  information  that  as  soon  as  his  back  had  been  turned 
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upon  Philadelphia  he  had  been  publicly  attacked  by  the 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Council.  Formal  charges  were 
brought  against  him,  alleging  improper  conduct  while  in  com- 
mand at  Philadelphia.  These  charges  were  promulgated  in  a 
most  extraordinary  fashion  by  the  said  Council's  president. 
Not  only  were  they  laid  before  Congress,  but  were  sent  to  Gov- 
ernors of  all  States  with  a  circular  letter  requesting  the  Gov- 
ern ors  to  communicate  them  to  their  respective  Legislatures. 
Arnold  was  naturally  enraged  at  such  an  elaborate  attempt  to 
prepossess  the  public  mind  against  him,  but  his  first  concern 
was  the  possible  effect  it  might  have  upon  Miss  Shippen.  He 
instantly  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  demanded  an  investi- 
gation. He  had  obtained  Gen.  Washington's  permission  to 
resign  his  command,  but  deferred  acting  upon  it  till  the  inquiry 
should  have  been  ended.  A  committee  of  Congress  made  a 
report  which  Arnold  considered  vindicated  him ;  then  he  resigned 
his  command.  But  the  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Council 
insisted  on  a  further  investigation,  claiming  he  had  more  and 
greater  damaging  evidence  to  convict.  Congress  ordered  a 
court-martial  to  try  Arnold,  much  to  his  disgust,  claiming  that 
he  was  being  persecuted  by  enemies  who  could  not  use  him  in 
his  official  position.  The  vials  of  Arnold's  wrath  were  now 
full  to  overflowing;  but  he  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  Miss 
Shippen,  for  their  marriage  took  place  in  less  than  a  week 
after  the  action  of  Congress.  Gen.  Washington,  who  sympa- 
thized with  Arnold's  impatience,  appointed  the  court-martial 
for  the  first  of  May,  but  by  the  pleadings  of  the  Council  of 
Pennsylvania  the  hearing  was  put  off  from  time  to  time,  much 
to  Arnold's  annoyance.  All  the  time  Arnold  kept  clamoring 
for  a  speedy  trial,  and  his  opponents  were  putting  it  off  on 
plea  that  time  was  needed  to  gather  evidence.  Gen.  Washing- 
ton did  his  best  to  sooth  Arnold.  It  is  believed  to  have  been 
about  that  time,  at  the  height  of  his  rage  against  Congress  for 
what  he  considered  Congress'  ill-treatment  of  him,  in  April, 
1779,  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Gen.  Clinton,  commander  of  the 
British  forces  in  New  York,  in  disguised  handwriting  and  under 
the  signature  of  ' '  Gustavus, ' '  describing  himself  as  an  Ameri- 
can officer  of  high  rank,  who,  through  disgust  at  the  French 
alliance  and  other  recent  proceedings  of  Congress,  might  per- 
haps be  persuaded  to  go  over  to  the  British,  provided  he  could 
be  indemnified  for  any  losses  he  might  incur  by  so  doing.  The 
beginning  of  this  correspondence  in  February,  1779— if  that 
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was  really  the  time— coincided  curiously  with  the  date  of 
Arnold's  marriage,  but  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that 
down  to  the  final  act  of  treachery  Mrs.  Arnold  knew  nothing 
whatever  of  what  her  husband  contemplated,  though  one  or 
more  historic  writers  pretend  to  believe  that  she,  inspired  by 
Tory  sympathies,  urged  her  husband  to  desert  a  "  lost  cause  ' 
and  join  fortunes  with  her  loyal  Tory  friends. 

In  his  rage  it  would  be  easy,  probably,  to  persuade  him  to 
forsake  such  a  thankless  nation.  His  Tory  friends  had  cited 
examples  of  celebrated  persons  who  had  accomplished  great 
ends  by  swinging  their  power  from  one  party  to  another.  They 
told  him  that  by  giving  his  aid  to  England,  the  colonies  would 
be  restored  to  peace  and  prosperity,  and  that  all  parties  would 
thank  him  for  this  service,  and  moreover,  he  could  control  nego- 
tiations with  the  English  government. 

The  deliberations  of  the  court-martial  ended  with  finding 
Arnold  guilty  of  certain  minor  charges,  and  sentenced  him  to 
be  reprimanded  by  the  Commander-in-Chief.  It  is  needless  to 
say  the  reproof  was  administered  by  Gen.  Washington  with 
as  much  delicacy  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  he  offered 
Arnold  the  post  of  honor  in  the  next  campaign.  But  it  was 
too  late.  His  passionate  nature  had  been  goaded  beyond  endur- 
ance by  the  public  disgrace  that  had  been  put  upon  him.  He 
therefore  refused  the  great  honor  which  Gen.  Washington 
offered  him,  pleading  ill-health  as  an  excuse,  and  petitioned 
that  he  be  given  the  position  of  command  at  West  Point  instead. 
He  would  bring  about  the  crisis  of  the  Revolution  by  betraying 
his  country  and  delivering  West  Point  to  the  British. 

Arnold's  correspondence  with  Gen.  Clinton,  the  British  com- 
mander, had  been  kept  up  at  intervals,  Gen.  Clinton's  replies 
being  written  by  Major  John  Andre,  his  adjutant-general,  over 
the  signature  of  "  John  Anderson.'  Nothing  seems  to  have 
been  thought  of  at  first  beyond  the  personal  desertion  of  Arnold 
to  the  enemy ;  the  betrayal  of  a  fortress  was  a  later  development 
of  infamy.  For  the  present,  too,  we  may  suppose  that  Arnold 
was  merely  playing  with  fire,  while  he  waited  the  result  of  the 
court-martial.  For  him  the  summer,  while  he  waited,  was  not 
a  happy  one,  especially  for  a  bridegroom;  his  debts  went  on 
increasing,  and  evidently  he  saw  no  way  out,  without  selling 
even  his  honor.  Gen.  Washington,  in  giving  him  command  at 
West  Point,  gave  him  the  strongest  proof  of  unabated  confi- 
dence and  esteem  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  give.  Gen. 
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Schuyler  wrote  him  a  most  affectionate  letter,  and  others  of  his 
brothers  in  arms  gave  evidences  of  sincere  sympathy. 

Congress  had  most  grievously  and  shamefully  insulted  and 
abused  Generals  Washington,  Greene,  Schuyler,  Morgan  and 
others  loyal  to  the  American  cause,  but  these  did  not  consider 
their  unjust  treatment  sufficient  cause  for  turning  traitor  to 
their  country. 

While  the  name  of  Arnold  is  forever  a  synonym  for  treason, 
the  fate  of  Andre  yet  excites  commiseration.  Arnold  missed 
the  one  chance  to  restore  himself  in  a  degree,  at  least,  to  the 
consideration  of  mankind.  He  should  have  proven  true  to 
Gen.  Washington's  confidence  and  thus  put  to  route  his  enemies 
when  the  opportunity  was  afforded  him,  instead  he  chose  to 
turn  traitor  and  if  necessary  sacrifice  the  life  of  the  large-hearted 
Washington,  his  benefactor.  Then  again,  after  his  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  betray  his  country  and  deliver  West  Point  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  his  escape  to  New  York,  he  might 
have  delivered  himself  to  Gen.  Washington  and  demanded 
Andre's  exchange.  But  he  did  not.  He  chose  to  follow  the 
baser  course. 

As  we  have  stated,  the  charitably  disposed  profess  to  believe 
that  Mrs.  Arnold  was  ignorant  of  her  husband's  intention  of 
turning  traitor ;  we  are  told  how  she  fell  in  a  swoon  on  her  hus- 
band telling  her  that  all  had  been  found  out  and  he  had  to 
escape  to  save  his  life.  Gen.  Washington,  in  keeping  with  his 
reputation  for  kindness  at  all  times,  directed  that  the  news  of 
Arnold's  escape  on  the  British  vessel  be  conveyed  to  the  wife 
in  the  gentlest  manner,  and  that  she  be  permitted  to  follow  her 
own  harmless  inclinations  after  the  flight  of  her  husband.  It 
is  stated  that  after  recovering  from  an  illness  into  which  she 
was  thrown  by  the  shock,  she  rejoined  her  husband  in  New 
York  city,  and  later  went  with  him  to  England,  where  she 
was  respected,  notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  opinion  held  of 
her  husband. 

Immediately  after  arriving  in  New  York  and  being  assured 
of  the  reward  of  his  treachery,  Arnold  issued  a  statement  justi- 
fying himself  and  advising  other  Americans  to  do  as  he  had 
done,  and  making  glowing  offers  to  deserters.  He  was  sent 
out  of  New  York  at  the  head  of  British  forces  to  make  war  upon 
his  countrymen.  He  burned  Richmond,  Va.,  and  in  a  raid  upon 
New  London,  Conn.,  where  he  had  spent  many  of  his  boyhood 
days,  he  did  great  damage  by  fire.  His  hatred  of  former  friends 
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evidently  knew  no  bounds.  The  Americans  tried  hard  to  cap- 
ture him,  and  he  knew  that  in  case  of  his  capture  his  life  would 
pay  the  forfeit. 

Following  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  he  was  sent  to  London 
to  counsel  with  the  ministry  regarding  the  carrying  on  of  the 
war.  He  was  disappointed  at  his  reception  in  England,  for, 
though  the  king  and  court  received  him  with  favor,  the  Liberals 
denounced  him  as  a  renegade  and  betrayer  of  his  trust.  The 
officers  of  the  British  army  considered  his  conduct  unbecoming 
an  officer  and  gentleman,  and  he,  therefore,  as  being  unworthy 
of  their  confidence  and  trust;  for  this  reason  it  was  found 
impossible  to  give  him  employment  in  the  army,  to  which  he 
had  looked  forward  so  eagerly.  He  served  England  in  the 
West  Indies  war  difficulties,  and  in  1798  he  asked  for  military 
service,  which  was  denied,  even  after  he  had  petitioned  it. 
This  refusal  was  the  cause  of  his  breakdown,  and  shortly  after- 
ward he  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years.  In  later  years  sons 
of  his  were  given  places  in  the  British  army,  and  did  good  ser- 
vice in  an  endeavor  to  redeem  the  family  name  from  disgrace. 

The  monument  erected  at  Schuylerville  to  mark  the  spot  on 
which  the  Battle  of  Saratoga  was  fought  contains  four  niches 
in  which  to  place  the  life-size  statues  of  the  four  heroes  of  that 
battle;  three  of  the  spaces  are  filled  and  one  niche,  facing  the 
south,  is  left  vacant ;  it  should  have  been  occupied  by  the  statue 
of  Arnold. 

On  the  wall  of  the  old  chapel  at  West  Point  there  is  a  marble 
tablet  bearing  this  inscription: 


Major  General   .  .  . 

Born  

1740 

Died  

Joshua  Hett  Smith,  who  figured  prominently  as  the  messenger 
between  Arnold  and  Andre,  as  the  one  who  took  Andre  in  a 
rowboat  from  the  British  war- vessel,  "  Vulture/'  and  at  whose 
house  Arnold  and  Andre  met  and  plotted,  and  who  piloted 
Andre  a  part  of  the  way  back  to  New  York  city,  was  subse- 
quently arrested  under  orders  issued  by  Gen.  Washington,  at 
the  home  of  his  brother-in-law,  in  Fishkill.  He  was  tried  as 
an  accomplice  of  Andre;  in  fact  was  twice  tried  on  different 
charges,  with  similar  bearings,  his  first  trial  miscarrying.  At 
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the  second  trial,  for  conspiracy,  he  was  condemned;  he  was 
sent  to  Goshen,  Orange  County,  for  safe  keeping,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  from  the  insecure  place  in  which  he  was 
confined;  he  reached  a  place  of  safety  within  the  British  lines 
in  New  York  city. 

Smith  was  a  resident  of  Haverstraw,  in  Rockland  County, 
and  very  well  connected,  rich  if  not  wealthy;  was  a  lawyer  by 
profession,  as  were  two  of  his  brothers,  one  of  the  latter,  Wil- 
liam Smith,  was  the  Tory  Chief  Justice  in  New  York  city. 
The  daughter  of  Thomas  Smith,  another  brother,  married  John 
C.  Spencer,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  1842. 

Joshua  H.  Smith  is  credited  with  having  had  some  ability 
as  a  lawyer,  as  ever  being  cool  and  self-possessed.  He  con- 
ducted his  own  defence  in  each  of  his  two  trials.  His  political 
views  were  a  mystery.  He  was  friendly  with  those  fighting 
for  the  American  cause,  yet  his  friendliness  did  not  always 
invite  confidence  of  loyal  Americans.  Col.  Lamb,  commanding 
artillery  at  West  Point  would  not  visit  him,  although  they  were 
relatives,  as  the  Colonel  said  he  deemed  Smith  a  Tory,  secretly 
in  league  with  Tories.  After  events  proved  the  Colonel  to  be 
not  far  from  right. 

Smith  was  shrewd,  and  he  planned  wisely  in  arranging  to 
cover  up  his  tracks  as  he  went  along;  he  knew  he  could  serve 
the  Tory  interests  best  by  an  outward  appearance  of  being 
helpful  to  the  loyal  American  cause.  At  Smith's  trial  promi- 
nent loyal  American  citizens  came  forward  and  testified  that 
Smith  proved  his  loyalty  by,  on  two  occasions,  loaning  one 
thousand  dollars  to  aid  the  struggling  Americans. 

Smith's  house,  where  Arnold  and  Andre  met,  was  situated 
on  what  is  now  known  as  "  Treason  Hill/  Haverstraw. 

In  1808,  Smith  published  a  book,  entitled  "An  authentic 
narrative  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  death  of  Major  John 
Andre, ' '  in  which  the  writer  undertook  to  justify  his  own  acts. 
This  book  was  first  published  in  England,  where  Smith  went 
after  leaving  New  York  city.  Later  he  returned  to  this  coun- 
try, and  being  still  possessed  of  that  self-assurance  character- 
istic of  him,  he  attempted  to  conduct  a  school  in  Haverstraw, 
but  public  opinion  succeeded  in  driving  him  out  of  that  place. 
He  died  in  1818. 

It  was  in  commemoration  of  the  manly  actions  of  Paulding, 
Williams  and  Van  Wart  that  the  monument  in  Tarrytown  was 
erected,  not  to  honor  Andre.  The  oft-accepted  idea  that  such 
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monument  is  there  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the  accomplice 
of  the  archtraitor  Arnold  is  far  from  the  truth— the  sole  pur- 
pose of  erecting  such  monument  was  to  show  appreciation  of 
the  acts  of  honest  Westchester  County  yeomen,  to  honor  the 
men  who  captured  Andre,  considered  a  British  spy. 

Paulding  and  Van  Wart,  young  men,  were  cousins.  Wil- 
liams, the  oldest,  was  not  quite  twenty-three  years  of  age.  To 
Williams,  in  particular,  history  is  indebted  for  many  minute 
details  about  the  capture  of  Andre  and  the  events  leading  up 
to  it. 

Williams,  in  his  writings,  made  a  strong  statement  to  disprove 
the  charge  that  he  and  his  companions  were  "  Cowboys  '  or 
"  Skinners."  Paulding  and  Van  Wart  likewise  made  similar 
statements,  claiming  the  charge  to  be  unjust  and  without  foun- 
dation; that  on  the  eventful  September  day  they  were  militia- 
men, regularly  detailed  for  a  special  duty,  to  punish  Cowboys 
or  other  marauders,  employed  in  robbing  people  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

Andre  and  Williams  had  met  before,  though  neither  of  them 
were  aware  of  it  when  they  met  at  Tarrytown  September  23; 
when  Andre  was  captured  at  St.  John's  in  1775,  Williams  was 
a  soldier  of  Gen.  Montgomery's  command. 

Paulding,  who  entered  active  service  after  Andre's  capture, 
was  wounded,  a  third  time  captured,  and  was  in  a  British  hos- 
pital until  the  end  of  the  war. 

Paulding  died  in  1818,  and  was  buried  in  the  old  Van  Cort- 
landtville  Cemetery,  in  Peekskill ;  Isaac  Van  Wart  died  ten  years 
later,  and  his  remains  rest  in  the  old  Greenburgh  church-yard, 
at  Elmsford,  both  final  resting  places  being  in  this  county. 
David  Williams  removed  to  Livingstonville,  in  Schoharie  County, 
in  this  State,  where  he  died  in  1831,  and  was  buried  in  the  old 
stone  fort  at  Schoharie  Court  House.  All  lived  to  ripe  old 
age,  and  they  and  their  descendants  were  greatly  respected. 

George  Paulding,  the  eldest  son  of  John  Paulding,  was  for 
many  years  an  Alderman  and  leading  citizen  of  New  York  city. 

John  Paulding,  a  namesake  of  his  grandfather  and  son  of 
George  Paulding,  born  in  New  York  city,  represented  a  Long 
Island  district  as  Assemblyman  in  the  State  Legislature  of 
1863. 

Hiram  Paulding,  another  son  of  John  Paulding,  was  a  Rear- 
Admiral  in  the  United  States  Navy  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  born  in  this  county,  in  the  town  of  Cortlandt,  on 
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December  11,  1797,  and  when  fourteen  years  of  age,  in  1811, 
he  was  appointed  by  President  Madison  as  a  midshipman  in 
the  Navy. 

In  part  recognition  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  John  Paulding,  a 
torpedo  boat,  built  for  the  United  States  Navy,  in  1909,  was 
named  "  Paulding.'  In  April  of  that  year,  the  boat  was 
launched  at  Bath,  Me.,  and  was  christened  by  Miss  Emma 
Paulding,  daughter  of  the  late  Rear- Admiral  Hiram  Paulding. 

THE  CRISIS  PERIOD. 

September,  1780,  found  our  struggling  countrymen  laboring 
under  discouraging  conditions.  Charleston  had  fallen,  and  Gen. 
Gates  had  been  disastrously  defeated.  With  the  route  of  his 
army,  the  whole  South  had  come  under  the  enemy's  control. 
New  Jersey  was  overrun,  and  twenty  thousand  men,  veterans 
of  European  battlefields,  were  gathered  in  New  York.  The 
French  fleet  had  sailed  away,  a  large  reinforcement  arrived  to 
the  British  navy,  and  Washington's  cherished  plan  of  a  demon- 
stration against  the  city  of  New  York  had  to  be  abandoned. 
The  only  American  force  worthy  the  name  of  an  army — num- 
bering less  than  twelve  thousand,  suffering  from  long  arrears 
of  pay,  without  money  to  send  their  starving  families,  and  short 
of  every  kind  of  supplies— was  encamped  near  Peekskill,  at 
and  about  West  Point.  This  critical  moment  was  selected  by 
Arnold  with  devilish  sagacity  to  strike  his  deadly  blow.  Elated 
by  the  success  which  had  crowned  his  earlier  efforts,  he  indulged 
too  freely  his  love  for  intoxicating  liquor,  running  into  excesses 
which  left  him  without  a  command,  bankrupt  in  fortune,  at 
odds  with  Continental  officers,  and  smarting  under  the  repri- 
mand of  Congress.  He  was  ripe  for  revenge,  not  only  upon 
those  whom  he  considered  had  offended  him,  but  also  upon  the 
cause  for  which  he  had  fought,  and  upon  his  country,  and  his 
people.  He  still  retained  the  confidence  of  General  Washing- 
ton, and,  anxious  to  secure  the  largest  prize  for  his  treason, 
applied  for,  and  obtained,  the  command  of  West  Point. 

It  was  on  the  promise  of  Arnold  to  correct  his  habits  and 
assert  his  manhood  that  General  Washington  agreed  to  give  the 
West  Point  assignment.  It  was  in  the  American  Army  head- 
quarters in  Peekskill,  in  this  county,  that  Arnold  received  it. 
In  the  same  building  where  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Aaron 
Burr  had  received  their  commissions  and  became  members  of 
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General  Washington's  staff.  Arnold,  in  1778,  swore  allegiance 
to  the  American  cause. 

The  surrender  of  West  Point,  controlling  the  passes  of  the 
Hudson,  with  its  war  materials,  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
patriot  army,  and  its  garrison  of  four  thousand  troops,  together 
with  the  person  of  General  Washington  and  staff,  ended,  in  his 
judgment,  the  war,  and  gave  him — Arnold— a  conspicuous  place 
of  honor  in  history.  (He  received  the  conspicuous  place  for 
certain,  but  not  as  he  planned.) 

All  parties  recognized  as  a  fact  that  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  united  colonies  forming  an  independent  government 
depended,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  contest,  on  the 
State  of  New  York.  For  this  reason  the  holding  of  West  Point 
was  all  important  to  both  armies. 

Letters  written  by  Arnold,  after  assuming  command  of  West 
Point,  to  Major  Andre  occasionally  imparted  valuable  informa- 
tion, to  indicate  his  importance.  Thus  he  acted  as  a  spy  in 
the  interest  of  the  enemy.  A  friendly  agent  in  whom  Arnold 
had  confidence  and  selected  by  him,  acted  as  messenger  in  deliv- 
ering and  receiving  the  letters. 

These  letters,  phrased  in  the  terms  of  trade,  relative  to  the 
sale  of  merchandise,  were  really  disputing  about  the  price,  not 
of  wares  of  trade,  but  about  the  price  of  the  betrayal  of  the 
liberties  of  America  and  a  human  soul. 

Eighteen  months  before  Andre's  visit  to  Arnold,  the  latter 
began  writing  these  letters.  When  the  time  came  for  complet- 
ing arrangements  for  the  surrender  of  West  Point,  Arnold 
asked  that  Andre  be  permitted  to  meet  him,  instead  of  the 
officer  Gen.  Clinton,  the  British  commander,  had  intended 
sending.1 

The  first  meeting  with  the  enemy  arranged  by  Arnold  to 
perfect  his  treacherous  plans,  on  September  12,  in  Dobbs  Ferry, 
in  this  county,  failed,  and  Arnold  came  near  being  captured. 
With  rare  audacity  he  reported  his  visit  at  once  to  General 
Washington,  and  the  next  day  wrote  a  letter  to  General  Greene, 

1  It  was  necessary  that  a  meeting  should  be  held  for  settling  the  whole 
plan.  Arnold  seemed  extremely  desirous  that  some  person  who  had  Gen. 
Clinton's  confidence  might  be  sent  to  him;  some  man,  as  he  described  in 
writing,  "  Of  his  own  mensuration."  Gen.  Clinton  later  said,  "  I  had 
thought  of  a  person  under  this  important  description  who  would  gladly 
have  undertaken  it,  but  his  peculiar  situation  at  the  time,  from  which  I 
could  not  release  him,  prevented. '  Arnold,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  insisted 
that  Andre"  should  be  the  person  sent.  Andre"  knew  West  Point  and  sur- 
rounding country  quite  well,  having  been  there  in  1777. 
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expressing  bitter  indignation  against  General  Gates  (for  whom 
he  held  an  old  grudge,  dating  back  to  the  battle  of  Saratoga, 
previous  to  the  battle  when  General  Gates  was  forced  to  order 
Arnold's  arrest  for  misbehavior)  for  his  southern  defeat,  and 
the  apprehension  that  it  would  leave  an  indelible  stain  upon 
his  reputation. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  day  Gen.  Washington  left  the 
West  Point  military  headquarters  to  go  to  Hartford,  Conn., 
to  visit  the  French  General  Roehambeau,  that  Arnold  met 
Washington  and  accompanied  him  part  way,  taking  his  chief 
over  the  river,  in  his  barge,  to  Verplanck  's  Point,  in  this  county. 
Arnold  than  had  in  his  possession  a  decoy  letter  from  the  Tory 
Beverly  Robinson,1  ostensibly  about  his  confiscated  lands,  really 
conveying  information  where  an  interview  with  Andre  might 
be  had;  Arnold  asked  Gen.  Washington  for  permission  to  go 
in  answer  to  the  summons,  but  Washington  declined,  saying  the 
matter  had  better  be  left  to  the  civil  authorities. 

An  overruling  Providence  was  protecting  the  patriotic  cause, 
and  weaving  about  the  plot  the  elements  of  its  exposure  and 
destruction. 

Baffled,  but  not  disheartened,  Arnold,  lurking  in  the  bushes 
of  the  Long  Cove,  below  Haverstraw,  sent  his  friend  Joshua 
Hett  Smith  and  two  oarsmen,  in  a  rowboat,  to  the  British  war 
vessel  "  Vulture,"  to  bring  Andre  to  the  shore  and  to  Arnold's 
hiding  place.  The  ' '  Vulture  ' ' 2  had  brought  Andre  from 
New  York,  arriving  September  21,  and  the  vessel  laid  at  anchor 
opposite  Croton  Point,  in  this  county.  It  was  in  the  night  of 
that  day,  under  cover  of  darkness,  that  Smith  and  his  oarsmen 
visited  the  British  war  vessel;  they  were  roughly  handled  on 
the  vessel  for  daring  to  approach  without  a  flag  of  truce;  on 
explaining  that  their  business  was  with  Andre,  they  were  taken 
before  him.  Andre  expressed  his  willingness  to  go  to  Arnold 
with  Smith.  His  anxiety  to  be  about  this  diabolical  business 
overshadowed  his  caution.  He  forgot  the  admonition  of  his 
commander,  Gen.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  directing  that  he  was  * '  not 
to  go  within  the  American  lines,  not  to  cover  his  uniform,  not 

1  Beverly  Eobinson,  whose  estates,   including  the  Robinson    House,   had 
been  confiscated,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Gen.  Washington  before  the 
war;  the  friendship  terminated  when  Eobinson  with  other  Tories  organized 
and  equipped  a  regiment  of  "  loyal  Americans  "  to  aid  the  British  and 
Robinson  went  to  reside  in  New  York  City.     After  the  war  he  went  to 
England,  where  he  died. 

2  The  ' '  Vulture  ; '  was  a  third-rate  vessel,  carrying  fourteen  guns,   and 
had  long  been  in  the  British  service,  and  possessed  an  eventful  history. 
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to  be  the  bearer  of  any  papers. '  It  is  presumed  that  the  British 
General  contemplated  that  a  meeting  between  Arnold  and  Andre 
might  take  place  on  board  the  British  war  vessel  "  Vulture.' 
But  if  such  was  his  desire  the  impetuosity  of  his  youthful  Adju- 
tant-General defeated  it.  Andre  decided  to  disguise  his  uni- 
form in  a  cloak  and  accompany  Smith  ashore. 

The  master  mind  of  Arnold  influenced  him  against  running 
chances  of  harm  coming  to  him  if  he  visited  the  British  vessel, 
therefore  he  determined  that  the  British  officer  should  come  to 
him  where  they  could  alone  haggle  over  terms. 

Doubtless  Andre,  if  he  thought  of  the  danger  at  all,  realized 
what  would  be  his  fate  if  discovered  within  the  American  lines, 
arrested  and  held  as  a  spy.  But  he  heeded  not;  he  was  ambi- 
tious to  make  a  great  name  for  himself  by  the  success  of  his  bold 
undertaking.  As  a  result,  he  perhaps  thought,  he  would  not 
only  receive  the  plaudits  of  his  fellows  in  the  British  army,  but 
also  would  be  recognized  by  the  English  government  and 
rewarded  by  receiving  high  distinction  in  military  or  civil  posi- 
tion, and  his  name  be  enrolled  among  the  heroes  of  the  English 
nation.  Endowed  with  great  honors,  he  would  return  to  his 
home  and  claim  his  charming  bride.  This  dream  probably 
inspired  the  youth. 

Though  admitted  to  be  brilliant,  accomplished,  captivating 
and  ambitious,  his  dealings  with  Arnold  revealed  a  serious  defect 
in  his  character;  his  moral  sense  was  paralyzed  in  the  presence 
of  great  opportunities. 

Andre"  accompanied  Smith  in  the  rowboat  to  the  shore,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  landing  under  the  mountain  near  Haver- 
straw,1  where  Arnold,  in  a  thicket  near  by,  was  hiding.  In 
this  obscure  place  Arnold  and  Andre  argued  until  nearly  day 
dawn,  when  Smith  came  and  asked  them  to  go  to  his  house 
nearby  where  they  could  talk  undiscovered;  Smith  had  sent  his 
family  to  Fishkill  to  visit  a  brother-in-law  living  in  that  place, 
so  that  the  two  conspirators  could  plan  in  secret. 

When  the  day  broke,  following  Andre's  leaving  the  "  Vul- 
ture," several  patriotic  farmers  discerned  the  British  war  vessel 
lying  close  to  Teller's  Point,  opposite  Haverstraw.  Two  of 
these  farmhands,  George  Sherwood  and  Joseph  Peterson,2 


1  Haverstraw  in  1780  was  a  rural  hamlet,  in  that  section  of  Orange 
County  now  known  as  Kockland  County. 

8  Peterson  is  described  as  a  mulatto,  belonging  to  Col.  Van  Cortlandt's 
regiment,  Third  Westchester  Militia ;  he  died  in  Tarrytown  at  the  age  of  103. 
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decided,  as  they  afterward  said,  "to  go  to  the  shore  and  have 
a  shot  at  the  Britishers,"  with  their  flintlock  muskets.  A  small 
boat  from  the  vessel  put  out  after  them;  the  honest,  patriotic 
yeomen  kept  up  their  fire  and  succeeded  in  fatally  wounding 
one  of  the  crew,  when  the  balance  turned  about  and  retreated 
to  the  war-vessel.  The  action  of  the  farmers  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Col.  Livingston,1  in  command  of  Fort  Lafayette,  at  Ver- 
planck's  Point.  He  determined  promptly  to  fire  on  the  vessel, 
but  was  refused  by  Arnold  the  use  of  a  heavy  gun;  a  lighter 
gun,  a  four  pounder,  had  to  be  used,  and  with  it  he  sent  a  squad 
of  soldiers  to  the  Point,  with  orders  to  open  fire  upon  the  '  Vul- 
ture '  as  soon  as  they  arrived  within  range.  This  they  did, 
and  in  so  doing  rendered  an  inestimable  service  to  their  country, 
and,  as  has  been  justly  said,  history  has  failed  to  record  the  fact 
sufficiently  forcible,  and  give  credit.  These  attacks  from  the 
shore  compelled  the  "  Vulture  '  to  raise  her  anchor  and  drift 
further  down  stream,  again  anchoring,  opposite  Croton  Point 
(in  this  county).  This  shift  of  position  on  the  part  of  the 
"  Vulture  '  proved  to  be  Andre's  undoing,  as  it  prevented  his 
return  to  the  boat,  as  none  of  the  local  boatmen  would  attempt 
to  approach  the  "  Britisher  '  now  looked  upon  with  general 
suspicion;  even  the  venturesome  Smith  would  not  undertake  it. 
Arnold  and  Andre  remained  in  Smith's  house  until  nearly 
nightfall.  By  that  time  Arnold  had  succeeded  in  driving  the 
best  bargain  possible;  the  price  for  Arnold's  intended  treachery, 
payable  on  its  consummation,  was  to  be  six  thousand  pounds, 
in  coin  of  England,  and  a  Brigadier-Generalship  in  the  British 
Army.  In  return  for  this  promise,  Arnold  gave  Andre  all 
information  relative  to  the  situation  at  West  Point,  together  with 
important  papers  giving  the  plans,  fortifications,  armament, 
number  of  troops  at  West  Point,  and  the  proceedings  of  Gen. 
Washington's  last  council  of  war.  These  papers,  of  inestimable 
value  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  were  placed  by  Andre  in  his 
boots,  between  his  stockings  and  his  feet.  Arnold,  further,  gave 
assurances  that  the  defences  at  West  Point  would  be  so  manned 
as  to  fall  without  assault  on  the  part  of  the  British ;  and  further, 
that  the  person  of  Gen.  Washington  would  be  seized. 

1  Colonel  James  Livingston  was  born  in  1747,  and  died  in  Saratoga 
County,  November  29,  1833.  He  was  a  relative  of  Mrs.  J.  H.  Smith. 

To  Livingston  Gen.  Washington  wrote,  "It  is  a  source  of  gratification 
to  me  that  the  post  was  in  the  hands  of  an  officer  so  devoted  as  yourself 
to  the  cause  of  your  country/' 

The  well-known  late  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  long  a  resident  of 
Westchester  County,  was  a  granddaughter  of  Col.  Livingston. 
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Andre  in  return  assured  Arnold  that  he  would  receive,  on  his 
carrying  out  his  portion  of  the  contract,  the  reward  they  had 
agreed  upon.  Ambitious  Andre,  in  parting,  remarked  to  Arnold 
that  he  hoped  that  when  they  again  met  it  would  be  at  the  sur- 
render of  West  Point,  and  that  he,  himself,  would  have  the 
honor  of  receiving  Arnold's  sword. 

When  it  was  found  that  the  "  Vulture,'  necessarily,  had 
moved  down  the  river,  some  other  route  had  to  be  decided  upon 
for  Andre's  reaching  the  British  lines  in  New  York  city.  Smith 
agreed  to  accompany  Andre  as  guide  along  the  overland  route, 
as  far  as  White  Plains  in  Westchester  County.  Arnold  pro- 
vided passes  for  Andre,  still  further  disguised,  who  was  to 
travel  under  the  assumed  name  of  '  *  John  Anderson, ' '  for  Smith 
and  for  Smith's  colored  servant.1 

As  Andre  and  his  party  started  for  the  ferry  to  cross  over 
to  Verplanck's  Point,  Arnold  started  on  his  return  to  head- 
quarters in  West  Point. 

It  was  011  the  22d  day  of  September  that  Andre  started  on 
his  eventful  journey  southward.  Smith  provided  three  horses 
from  his  own  stable,  and  most  gaily  Andre  rode  away.  The 
vision  of  great  glory  won  by  peculiar  valor  was  before  him,  and 
the  thought  of  how  he  had  tricked  the  unsuspecting  Americans, 
made  him  gay. 

Smith  was  confident  he  could  pilot  Andre  safely  through  the 
American  lines  by  aid  of  Arnold's  passes,  and  probably  his 
safety  would  have  been  assured  if  Smith  had  continued  with 
him  all  the  way  through  to  the  New  York  city  line.  But  an 
all-wise  Providence  planned  otherwise. 

Smith  visited  the  Van  Cortlandt  mansion,  at  Croton,  at  the 
outset  of  their  journey,  and  attempted  to  get  a  Continental 
officer's  uniform,  to  disguise  Andre,  from  Mrs.  Cornelia  (Van 
Cortlandt)  Beekman,  and  fortunately  was  outwitted  by  that 
patriot  lady.2 

Arnold's  passes  carried  Andre  and  party  safe  through  the 
patriotic  Col.  Livingston's  camp,  at  Fort  Lafayette,  which  was 
located  on  the  top  of  the  hill  overlooking  Verplanck's  Point, 
near  where  now  the  Bleakley  residences  stand.  From  here 
Andre  started  going  along  the  King's  Ferry  road,  which  inter- 
sects the  Albany  Post  road  (at  present),  at  Hunger's  store; 

1  These  passes  and  papers  found  on  Andr6  are  now  the  property  of  this 
State,  and  are  preserved  at  Albany. 

2  See  details  under  title  Town  of  North  Castle. 
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thence  north  on  the  Albany  Post  road  to  Peekskill  by  the  way 
of  South  and  Division  streets  to  what  is  now  the  Post  Office 
corner;  at  this  point  they  took  the  Crompond  road.  On  the 
road  Andre  had  a  narrow  escape  from  being  recognized  by 
Col.  Samuel  B.  Webb,  of  a  local  American  regiment,  who  had 
for  some  time  been  a  prisoner  of  the  British  in  New  York  city; 
the  Colonel  and  Andre  met  on  the  road.  Andre  knew  the 
Colonel  immediately,  but  the  Colonel,  to  Andre's  great  satis- 
faction, passed  Andre  by  as  a  stranger.  Andre  stated  later  that 
he  was  never  so  '  *  scared  ' '  in  his  life,  every  moment  he  expected 
the  Colonel  to  expose  him,  as  the  Colonel  had  met  him  often  in 
New  York;  certainly  the  Colonel  did  not  expect  to  meet  so 
important  a  British  officer  in  such  a  place  at  such  an  hour  early 
in  the  morning,  as  Andre  and  Smith  had  traveled  all  night. 

At  Crompond,  near  the  place  where  J.  Horace  Teller's  farm 
is  situated,  Capt.  Ebenezer  Boyd,1  of  the  Westchester  County 
Militia  Company,  met  them  and  inquired  for  their  passes,  and 
it  being  late  at  night  did  not  think  it  well  for  them  to  proceed. 
The  Captain  was  plainly  suspicious,  but  Arnold's  pass  had  to 
be  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  explanations  of  Andr6 
were  most  plausible.  The  Captain's  recommendation  that  they 
remain  all  night  in  that  vicinity  was  so  significant  that  they 
concluded  to  remain— but  the  delay  was  fatal  to  Andre  the  next 
day.  They  were  directed  to  the  house  of  Andreas  Miller,  close 
by,  where  they  secured  lodgings  for  the  night.  It  is  learned  in 
the  vicinity  that  this  Miller  house  remained  as  it  was  until  a 
few  years  ago,  when  it  was  torn  down ;  Miller  sold  the  property 
to  Gilbert  Strong,  and  he  to  Abrain  Requa,  and  later  the  land 
was  sold  to  Cortlandt  de  Peyster  Field,  of  Peekskill,  who  now 
owns  it. 

At  daybreak  the  next  morning  Andre  and  his  party  left 
Miller's  house,  not  stopping  for  breakfast,  and  passed  on  their 
way  under  the  watchful  eye  of  Capt.  Boyd.  Their  breakfast 
they  obtained  at  the  house  of  Isaac  Underhill,  on  the  old  road 
leading  to  Pines'  Bridge.  Mrs.  Underhill,  the  hostess,  had  lost 
her  all,  but  one  cow  and  a  bag  of  meal,  by  a  raid  of  the  "  Cow- 
boys' the  night  before,  but  with  true  County  hospitality  she 
spread  before  them  the  time-honored  Westchester  dish  of  sup- 
pawn  and  milk.  The  Underhill  house  is  still  standing. 


1  Capt.  Boyd  was  an  honest  soldier,  of  Scotch  descent,  born  in  Bedford, 
this  county,  in  1735.     He  died  at  Boyd's  Corners,  June  29,  1792. 
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It  was  after  reaching  Underbill's  at  Pines'  Bridge  that  Smith 
began  to  get  weary  of  his  job  as  pilot.  He  informed  Andre 
that  his  way  was  now  plain  and  direct,  that  he  no  further 
needed  a  guide.  He  had  promised  Arnold  that  he  would  accom- 
pany Andre  as  far  as  White  Plains,  in  Westchester  County, 
fifteen  miles  distant  from  the  Underbill  place.  Why  Smith 
refused  to  go  further  south  with  Andre  has  never  been  fully 
explained;  probably  he  feared  his  own  arrest  as  one  assisting 
a  British  officer  to  escape  through  American  lines,  and  his  true 
character  as  a  Tory  be  exposed.  He  left  Andre  to  find  his  way 
the  best  he  could  alone  through  a  region  he  knew  nothing  of. 
Smith  returned  to  Crompond,  and  from  there  to  Arnold's  head- 
quarters to  report  "  all's  well  with  Andre  '  on  his  march  to 
New  York.  His  report  allayed  Arnold's  anxiety,  and  then,  in 
the  easy  and  shiftless  character  of  every  body's  friend,  Smith 
journeyed  on  to  Fishkill  and  supped  with  Washington  and 
his  staff. 

We  left  Andre,  deserted  by  Smith,  riding  gayly  along  toward 
a  haven  of  safety  within  the  British  lines,  without  fear  of  danger. 
He  decided  to  change  the  course  first  laid  out,  and  strike  for  the 
river;  it  was  a  shorter  road,  and  from  the  Cowboys  who 
infested  it  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  he  was  confident  his  dis- 
guise would  prove  a  protection.  It  appears  as  if  Providence 
was  still  leading  him  to  the  fate  that  was  to  reckon  with  him  for 
evils  committed. 

After  parting  with  Smith,  Andre  took  the  road  passing  the 
Underbill  house  on  to  Pine's  Bridge,  crossing  the  river  he 
followed  the  road  along  the  south  bank,  a  short  way,  until  he 
came  to  Hog  Hill;  ascended  the  hill  to  Underbill's  Corners, 
about  three  miles  from  the  bridge ;  he  next  proceeded  along  the 
road  that  led  into  Chappaqua;  on  the  way  he  came  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Stevenson  Thorne,  where  he  stopped  to  enquire  the 
way,  as  he  was  in  doubt  as  to  the  road  he  should  take  to  reach 
New  York.  Seeing  Jesse  Thorne,  the  twelve-year-old  son  of 
the  house,  Andre  asked  him  the  way  to  Tarrytown;  the  boy 
called  his  father  to  answer  the  stranger,  the  father  gave  the 
desired  information,  and  Andre  went  on  his  way  to  Tarrytown 
and  his  fate.  Had  he  continued  on  the  Chappaqua  road  he 
might  have  reached  New  York  and  escaped  capture.  Out  along 
Kipp  street  to  Hardscrabble  road  Andre  went,  and  the  way 
looked  smooth  before  him.  At  the  house  of  Sylvanus  Brundage, 
in  Pleasantville,  he  stopped  to  water  his  horse;  from  thence  he 
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passed  on  to  the  old  Bedford  road,  and  down  to  Rossell's  Cor- 
ners, now  Mekeel  's  Corners ;  here  he  turned  to  the  left  and  pro- 
ceeded until  he  came  to  the  residence  of  Staats  Hammond,  the 
miller,  where  he  stopped  and  asked  for  a  drink  of  water ;  a  four- 
teen-year-old son,  David  Hammond,  who  was  asked  the  distance 
to  Tarrytown,  told  Andre  that  there  was  a  party  of  scouts  at 
Young's  Tavern,  a  short  distance  down  the  road;  this  alarmed 
Andre,  who  turned  about  and  retraced  his  steps  as  far  as  Ros- 
sell's Corners,  where  he  started  on  a  new  course,  going  over  the 
old  Bedford  road,  to  Tarrytown  Heights  and  continuing  along 
to  the  old  Albany  Post  road,  which  led  him  to  Tarrytown,  and 
into  the  hands  of  his  captors. 

Here  let  us  stop  and  become  acquainted  with  the  captors  and 
their  companions— who  they  were  and  how  they  became  sta- 
tioned so  as  to  make  Andre's  capture  possible. 

On  Friday,  September  22,  just  after  the  noon  hour,  a  number 
of  young  militiamen,  belonging  to  the  First  Westchester  Militia, 
at  the  suggestion  of  John  Yerks,  one  of  their  number,  agreed 
to  form  themselves  into  a  squad  of  scouts ;  through  John  Pauld- 
ing,  another  of  their  number,  they  gained  the  consent  of  their 
officers.  Their  purpose  was  the  extermination,  if  possible,  of 
Cowboys  or  others  found  driving  stolen  cattle  toward  New  York 
city,  and  thus  perform  important  service  for  their  country. 
In  this  little  band,  that  started  out  from  Salem,  in  this  county, 
were  John  Yerks,  John  Dean,  John  Paulding,  James  Romer, 
Isaac  Van  Wart,  Isaac  See,  and  Abraham  Williams.  Passing 
the  place  of  Joseph  Benedict  where  David  Williams  was  work- 
ing, the  latter  recognized  them,  and  on  learning  their  purpose 
he  asked  that  he  might  go  along,  as  he  had  a  little  matter  of 
his  own  that  he  wanted  to  settle  vdth  the  Cowboys;  his  friend 
and  neighbor,  named  Pelham,  had  been  robbed  and  murdered 
by  Cowboys  the  day  before;  the  second  Williams  thus  joined 
the  party.  The  "  boy-scouts,'  as  they  might  be  called,  slept 
that  night  in  John  Andrews'  hay  barn,  in  Pleasantville,  a  short 
distance  from  where  stands  the  present  Methodist  Church,  in 
Pleasantville.  Reaching  the  outskirts  of  Tarrytown  at  about 
7:30  in  the  morning  of  that  eventful  Saturday,  they  stopped 
at  the  home  of  Jacob  Romer,  father  of  James  Romer,  one  of 
the  "  scouts,"  where  they  had  breakfast,  and  Mrs.  Romer  put  up 
dinners  for  them  in  a  large  basket.  At  nearby  Jacob  Reed's 
house  they  obtained  playing  cards,  to  assist  in  passing  time 
away  while  on  the  watch  for  the  enemy.  Here  the  party  divided 
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into  two  squads  to  stand  guard  over  the  two  principal  thorough- 
fares leading  to  New  York  city.  John  Dean  (born  in  1755, 
resided  in  Tarry  town  after  the  Revolution  and  died  there  on 
April  4,  1817,  from  injuries  received  in  a  skirmish  at  King's 
Bridge  in  1781)  arranged  the  assignment  of  men  to  their  respec- 
tive posts.  Williams,  Paulding  and  Van  Wart  were  given  a 
post  on  what  was  known  as  the  old  Albany  Post  road,  near  the 
spot  where  stood  an  enormous  white-wood  tree,  112  feet  high 
(this  tree  was  destroyed  by  lightning  July  31,  1801,  the  same 
day  news  reached  here  announcing  Arnold's  death  in  London), 
south  of  the  small  stream  known  as  Clark's  Kill,  but  more 
recently  as  Andre  Brook,  near  where,  at  that  time,  the  old 
Bedford  road  came  into  the  Post  road.  The  other  five  men  were 
stationed  to  watch  the  old  Bedford  road  on  Davis  Hill.  The 
two  parties  of  watchers  were  within  hailing  distance,  and  it  was 
understood  between  them  that  either  party  needing  assistance 
should  fire  a  gun.  Justice  Dykman,  in  his  narrative,  states,  as 
a  curious  fact,  that  Andre  rode  past  the  five  "  scouts  '  sta- 
tioned on  Tarrytown  Heights  watching  the  Bedford  road,  as 
he  came  from  Davis'  Hill,  before  he  reached  Paulding,  Williams 
and  Van  Wart,  and  was  not  challenged.1 

Unsuspicious  of  danger,  Andre  rode  along  quite  cheerfully. 
He  had  been  able  to  avoid  Cowboys  and  all  other  guerrilla  bands, 
and  was  greatly  pleased  to  know  he  was  so  near  the  British  lines, 
in  fact  he  half  suspected,  as  he  stated  later,  each  moment  to 
meet  a  detachment  from  the  British  army  prowling  about  thus 
far  up  in  Westchester  County.  This  expectation  doubtless  sug- 
gested the  first  remark  Andre  made  on  coming  up  to  the  three 
patriots  who  were  to  be  his  captors.  He  passed  the  old  Sleepy 
Hollow  Reformed  Church,  and  over  the  bridge  where  tradition 
says  the  headless  horseman  rode,  along  Broadway,  or  the  old 
Post  road,  in  Tarrytown,  until  he  came  to  the  spot,  along  side 
the  brook,  where  his  progress  was  intercepted. 

Paulding,  William  and  Van  Wart  were  lounging  on  the  south 
side  of  the  brook,  sheltered  by  the  bushes,  when  the  sound  of 
Andre 's  horse 's  hoofs  on  the  road  was  heard ;  Paulding  stepped 
out  into  the  road,  held  up  his  musket 2  and  commanded  the 
horseman  to  halt.  This  occurred  at  about  nine  o'clock  A.  M., 

1  Under  the  law,  the  captors  were  permitted  to  retain  all  the  prisoner  'B 
property  found  upon  him.     Such  was  returned  to  Andre"  by  order  of  Gen. 
Washington. 

2  Van  Wart  says  all  three  presented  their  guns. 
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and  Paulding  and  his  friends  had  been  on  duty  only  one  hour. 
An  earlier  start,  a  swifter  pace,  and  Andre  would  have  escaped ; 
but  this  was  still  another  of  the  trivial  incidents  in  the  fatal 
combination  about  him. 

Andre  halted,  and  his  pleasant  smile  gave  no  evidence  of 
annoyance ;  in  a  cheerful  voice  he  called  out,  ' '  My  lads,  I  hope 
you  belong  to  our  party, "  1  "  Which  party  1 ' '  they  said.  ' '  The 
lower  party,"  he  answered.  "  We  do."  "  Then  thank  God,' 
said  he,  * '  I  am  once  more  among  friends.  I  am  a  British  officer, 
out  on  particular  business,  and  must  not  be  detained  a  minute.' 
Then  they  said,  * '  We  are  Americans,  and  you  are  our  prisoner, 
and  you  must  dismount.'  "  My  God,"  he  said,  laughing,  "  a 
man  must  do  anything  to  get  along,'  and  presented  Arnold's 
pass.  Had  he  presented  the  pass  first,  Paulding  said  after- 
ward, he  would  have  let  him  go.  They  carefully  scanned  it, 
but  persisted  in  detaining  him.  He  threatened  them  with 
Arnold's  vengeance  for  this  disrespect  to  his  order;  but,  in 
language  more  forcible  than  elegant,  they  told  him  "  they  cared 
not  for  that,"  and  led  him  to  the  great  white-wood  tree,  under 
which  he  was  searched.  As  the  fatal  papers  fell  from  Andre's 
feet,  Paulding  in  amazement  exclaimed,  "  My  God,  here  it  is,' 
and,  as  he  read  them,  shouted  in  high  excitement  to  his  comrades, 
"  By  God,  he  is  a  spy.' 

This  was  to  Andre  the  critical  moment;  how  was  he  to  be 
released  from  his  terrible  predicament?  The  promise  of  gold 
and  position  had  succeeded  in  bribing  a  trusted  General,  would 
gold  also  tempt  these  three  young  country  lads?  but  one  of 
whom  could  read.  He  decided  to  offer  the  bribe.  "  If  you 
will  release  me, ' '  said  Andre, ' '  I  will  give  you  a  hundred  guineas 
and  any  amount  of  dry  goods.'  "  I  will  give  you  a  thousand 
guineas,"  he  cried,  "  and  you  can  hold  me  hostage  till  one  of 
your  number  conveys  a  letter  from  me  and  returns  with  the 
money  you  will  get  in  New  York.' 

Then  Paulding  swore,  "  We  would  not  let  you  go  for  ten 
thousand  guineas. '  That  decision  sealed  the  fate  of  Andre  and 
ensured  the  success  of  the  American  cause.  All  honor  to  Pauld- 


1  His  fatal  blunder,  which  led  to  Andr6  's  undoing,  was  his  loss  of  mind. 
Instead  of  asking  this  fatal  question,  he  should  have  presented  the  pass 
which  had  brought  him  safely  through  many  dangers.  Undoubtedly  the 
pass  would  have  been  accepted,  and  he  be  allowed  to  pass  on.  Gen.  Hamil- 
ton, in  later  commenting  upon  this,  said,  "  Instead  of  producing  Arnold's 
pass,  which  would  have  extricated  him  from  our  parties,  and  could  have 
done  him  no  harm  with  his  own,  he  asked  the  men  if  they  were  of  the 
'  upper  '  or  of  the  '  lower  '  party." 
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ing  and  his  comrades  Williams  and  Van  Wart,  say  a  grateful 
people. 

As  Grant  Thorburn  wrote,  in  1840,  relative  to  the  sum  of 
money  Andre  offered  his  three  captors,  "  This  sum  would  have 
made  the  three  so  rich  that  they  could  have  owned  more  live 
stock  than  Job  of  old,  in  the  height  of  his  prosperity.  The 
very  magnitude  of  the  sum  may  have  over-reached  its  object. 
It  is  highly  probable  no  one  of  the  three  had  ever  possessed  a 
hundred  guineas  at  any  one  time.' 

Williams,  of  the  captors,  writing  in  1817,  said :  ' '  We  refused 
to  accept  his  bribes,  unless  he  would  say  from  whom  he  got  the 
papers.  He  refused  to  say/ 

To  the  imprudence  of  Andre  himself,  more  than  to  anything 
else,  is  attributed  his  capture.  One  with  a  cooler  head  might 
have  been  successful. 

After  Andre's  capture,  the  others,  the  five  scouts  on  Tarry- 
town  Heights,  joined  Paulding,  Williams  and  Van  Wart,  and 
all,  with  Andre  as  their  prisoner,  started  for  Col.  Sheldon's 
camp,  the  nearest  American  post.1 

The  route  taken  to  Col.  Sheldon's  headquarters,  at  Robbin's 
Mills  (later  known  as  Kensico)  in  the  town  of  North  Castle, 
was  (as  stated  by  Justice  J.  0.  Dykman,  in  his  narrative)  as 
follows : 

"  They  passed  along  to  the  north  on  the  hill  west  of  the 
county  almshouse,  up  that  road,  under  Buttermilk  Hill,  across 
the  Sawmill  river  at  the  bridge  just  below  the  mill.  Passing 
up  the  road  near  Raven  Rock,  they  went  to  the  corner  at  the 
late  residence  of  Carlton  Clark.  Turning  to  the  right  they 
ascended  the  hill  to  the  Upper  Cross  Roads,  down  another  hill, 
past  Ebenezer  Newman's,  across  the  hollow  now  traversed  by 
the  Harlem  Railroad,  and  up  Reynold's  Hill  on  the  White 
Plains  road  to  the  old  Foshay  house.  From  here  they  proceeded 
to  the  house  of  John  Robbins,  where  Lt.-Col.  John  Jameson 
made  his  headquarters.  They  did  not  find  Jameson  there, 
therefore  they  resumed  the  march,  over  the  North  Castle  road, 
to  Sand's  Mills  (Armonk),  in  the  town  of  North  Castle,  which 
lies  not  far  from  the  "  Heights  of  North  Castle,'  where  the 
patriot  troops  camped  after  the  Battle  of  White  Plains.  After 
turning  Andre  over  to  Lt.-Col.  Jameson,  all  the  militia  "  scouts 5: 
returned  to  their  respective  camps,  excepting  Paulding,  Wil- 
liams and  Van  Wart,  the  immediate  captors. 

1  See  details  under  title  Town  of  North  Castle. 
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Lt.-Col.  Jameson,  into  whose  charge  Andre  was  given,  as  Col. 
Sheldon  was  absent  from  headquarters,  though  a  brave  soldier, 
was  easily  deceived  by  the  smooth  spoken  Andre,  who  wanted 
the  privilege  of  writing  a  letter  and  having  it  sent  to  Arnold, 
in  which  he  intended  giving  warning  that  Arnold  might  make 
good  his  escape.  Lt.-Col.  Jameson  consented  to  send  a  letter,1 
and  later,  at  the  urging  of  Andre,  consented  that  the  latter  go 
with  the  letter  to  Arnold  in  company  of  Lieut.  Allen  and  a 
squad  of  men.  The  papers  found  on  Andre  were  to  be  sent  to 
Gen.  Washington,  at  West  Point,  by  a  special  messenger. 
Andre  assured  Jameson  that  he,  on  reaching  Arnold,  could  con- 
vince his  accusers  that  he  was  not  a  spy.  Andre  saw  a  way  to 
escape.  Maj.  Benjamin  Tallmadge,  of  Sheldon's  command,  as 
vigilant  as  honest,  who  had  been  absent  on  duty  near  White 
Plains,  and  returned  to  headquarters  just  after  Andre's  depart- 
ure, was  not  so  easily  overcome  by  Andre's  blandishments;  the 
whole  affair  looked  suspicious  to  him;  he  remembered  that 
Arnold  had  at  one  time  asked  Col.  Sheldon  for  careful  consid- 
eration of  a  gentleman  answering  Andre's  description,  in  case 
such  a  person  should  be  met  traveling  along  the  road,  and,  as 
he  stated  later,  "  he  smelled  treachery,'  as  he  had  but  little 
faith  in  Arnold.  The  Major  finally  prevailed  upon  Lt.-Col. 
Jameson  to  send  after  Lieut.  Allen  and  have  Andre  brought 
back,  which  was  done,  but  not  until  after  Allen  had  trouble 
with  his  soldiers,  who,  owing  to  Andre's  encouragement,  did 
not  want  to  return  him  to  headquarters.  Allen  was  ordered 
to  send  Andre  back,  but,  unfortunately,  was  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed himself  and  carry  Andre's  letter  to  Arnold.  Allen  reached 
Arnold  in  the  morning ;  while  the  messenger  sent  to  Gen.  Wash- 
ington did  not  reach  the  General  until  afternoon.  Thus  giving 
Arnold  advantage  and  time  to  arrange  his  flight.  This  is  an 
instance  wherein  the  just  were  not  favored.  Had  Gen.  Wash- 
ington returned  to  West  Point,  from  Hartford,  Conn.,  by  the 
route  which  it  was  supposed  he  would  take,  through  D anbury 
to  Peekskill,  Arnold  would  have  not  even  thus  been  saved. 
For  some  reason  Gen.  Washington  returned  two  or  three  days 
sooner  than  had  been  expected ;  and,  moreover,  he  chose  a  more 

1  Lt.-Col.  Jameson  felt  deeply  mortified  when  he  considered  his  act  in 
warning  Arnold  and  thereby  aiding  in  his  escape;  under  date  of  September 
27,  Jameson  wrote  Gen.  Washington  a  letter  expressing  strong  regret,  and 
asking  forgiveness  for  writing  Arnold  notifying  him  of  Andrews  capture. 
This  letter  Jameson  gave  to  Paulding,  one  of  the  captors,  to  convey  to 
Gen.  Washington. 
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northerly  route,  through  Farmington  and  Litchfield,  so  that 
the  messenger  failed  to  meet  him. 

As  Gen.  Washington  was  riding  from  Hartford  the  previous 
night,  depressed  by  the  refusal  of  Count  Rochambeau,  the 
French  General,  to  co-operate  in  his  plans,  and  to  be  over- 
whelmed on  the  morrow  by  Arnold's  astounding  treason,  all 
along  the  route  enthusiastic  throngs  with  torches  and  acclama- 
tions hailed  his  approach.  "  We  may  be  beaten  by  the  Eng- 
lish,' he  said  to  Rochambeau 's  Aide,  "it  is  the  fortune  of 
war;  but  behold  an  army  which  they  can  never  conquer.' 

Gen.  Washington,  on  approaching  the  river  on  the  morning 
after  his  return  from  Hartford,  according  to  his  habit,  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  examine  the  fortifications.  Gen.  Lafayette, 
who  had  joined  him,  reminded  him  that  Mrs.  Arnold's  break- 
fast was  waiting.  "  You  young  gentlemen  are  all  in  love  with 
Mrs.  Arnold, ' '  he  said.  ' '  You  go  and  tell  her  not  to  wait  for 
me,  I  will  be  there  in  a  short  time.'  Aides  Hamilton  and 
McHenry  delivered  the  message,  and  were  welcomed  by  Arnold 
and  his  wife. 

In  the  midst  of  the  meal,  Lieut.  Allen,  who  had  been  sent 
by  Col.  Jameson,  delivered  the  letter  sent  by  Andre  to  Arnold, 
at  West  Point  headquarters  in  the  Robinson  House. 

Arnold's  iron  nerve  held  him  unconcernedly  at  the  table,  as 
sparkling  as  ever  in  conversation,  until  a  favorable  moment, 
when  he  asked  his  guests  to  excuse  him,  as  he  would  have  to 
run  away  from  so  delightful  a  company;  sorry,  but  he  had  to 
go  over  to  the  Point  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  Gen.  Wash- 
ington. He  arose  and  went  upstairs;  his  wife,  being  not 
deceived,  fearing  something  unusual  had  happened,  followed 
her  husband. 

Arnold  informed  his  wife  of  his  ruin,  and  hastily  bade  her 
perhaps  a  last  farewell,  as  she  fell  fainting  to  the  floor;  he 
kissed  his  sleeping  baby,  stepped  a  moment  into  the  breakfast 
room  to  inform  his  guests  of  the  sudden  illness  of  his  wife, 
and,  followed  by  his  boat's  crew,  dashed  down  the  hillside  to 
the  river.  To  these  honest  men  who  had  served  him  loyally 
in  a  just  cause,  Arnold  explained  his  haste  by  saying  that  they 
must  row  with  all  their  might,  as  he  had  a  message  to  deliver 
on  board  the  strange  vessel  anchored  in  the  stream  eighteen  miles 
below,  that  he  was  doing  this  errand  for  Gen.  Washington,  and 
should  be  back  before  evening.  He  reprimed  his  pistols,  and 
with  one  in  each  hand,  sat  resolved  to  die  the  death  of  a  suicide 
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rather  than  be  captured.  By  promises  of  reward,  by  voice  and 
gesture,  he  urges  his  crew  to  their  best  endeavors.  To  his 
coxswain  he  offers  a  commission,  to  the  crew  rewards,  if  they 
will  desert  and  join  the  British.  They  unanimously  refused, 
and  Larvey,  the  coxswain,  replied:  "  If  Gen.  Arnold  likes  the 
King  of  England,  let  him  serve  him;  we  love  our  country,  and 
intend  to  live  or  die  in  support  of  her  cause.'  At  Arnold's 
suggestion  the  coxswain  and  crew  were  made  prisoners  and 
carried  on  board  of  the  '  *  Vulture  ' '  to  New  York,  in  company 
with  their  old  commander,  who  was  the  first  and  only  American 
soldier  during  the  Revolutionary  War  who  turned  traitor  to 
his  country. 

The  Beverly  Robinson  house,1  where  Arnold  resided  and  made 
his  headquarters,  was  situated  about  two  miles  below  West 
Point,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  River.  The  house  was 
burned  down  only  a  few  years  ago.  Here  also  is  the  Beverly 
Robinson  dock,  from  which  Arnold  escaped  in  a  boat,  as  stated. 
This  house  before  the  Revolutionary  War  was  owned  and  occu- 
pied by  Robinson,  who  became  a  Tory,  who  also  owned  consider- 
able land  adjoining.  It  was  to  this  house  that  Andre  was 
brought  from  Salem,  in  this  county,  where  Lt.-Col.  Jameson 
was  in  command. 

As  Gen.  Washington  was  returning  from  his  tour  of  inspection 
about  West  Point,  and  on  his  way  to  Arnold's  headquarters  in 
the  Robinson  house,  he  was  met  by  Gen.  Hamilton,  his  secre- 
tary, who  had  for  him  Lt.-Col.  Jameson's  letter  and  the  papers 
Paul  ding,  Williams  and  Van  Wart  had  taken  from  Andre. 
Gen.  Washington  and  his  co-patriots  soon  learned  the  cause 
of  Arnold's  sudden  flight,  the  failure  to  greet  Washington 
from  the  batteries  with  the  accustomed  salute,  the  general  neg- 
ligence and  want  of  preparation  for  attack  everywhere  found. 
For  a  time  consternation  overcame  the  defenders  of  their  coun- 
try; they  did  not  know  how  far  the  conspiracy  extended,  nor 
who  were  in  it.  The  enemy  might  come  that  very  night  and 
find  them  unprepared.  But  Gen.  Washington  proved  equal 
to  the  situation.  He  issued  orders  right  and  left  and  found 
men  willing  to  execute  them,  and  soon  found  answer  to  his 
question,  asked  in  despair,  ' '  Whom  can  we  trust  ? ' '  Every 
man  about  him  then  proved  himself  a  man  of  integrity,  on  whom 

lfThe  Beverly  Kobinson  House  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1892,  and  many 
valuable  relics  with  it. 

Garrisons,  opposite  West  Point,  was,  in  1780,  known  as  Nelson's  Point, 
and  the  nearby  vicinity  as  Nelsonville. 
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he  could  rely.  Hamilton  was  sent  to  head  off  Arnold  if  possi- 
ble; Col.  Talmadge  was  ordered  to  bring  Andre  with  triple 
guards  to  the  Robinson  house;  Gen.  Greene,  at  Tappan,  was 
directed  to  put  the  whole  army  in  marching  order,  and  before 
night  every  fort  and  defence,  from  Putnam  to  Verplanck's 
Point,  was  ready  for  any  assault. 

After  Gen.  Washington  had  given  these  orders,  which  he  did 
with  no  outward  sign  of  excitement,  he  sat  down  to  dinner,  and, 
with  courtly  kindness,  sent  to  Arnold's  hysterical  and  scream- 
ing wife  this  message:  "  It  was  my  duty  to  arrest  Gen. 
Arnold,  and  I  have  used  every  exertion  to  do  so,  but  I  take 
pleasure  in  informing  you  that  he  is  now  safe  on  board  the 
'Vulture.'  " 

Andre  was  brought  to  the  Robinson  house  that  night,  by 
Gen.  Washington's  order,  under  guard  of  a  detachment  of  one 
hundred  dragoons,  under  command  of  four  officers,  headed  by 
Col.  Talmadge,  who  was  determined  his  prisoner  would  be 
delivered  sure.1  The  following  day  Andre  was  taken  to  Tappan 
where  the  American  Army  had  its  headquarters.  And  Andre 
never  left  Tappan  a  live  man.2 

According  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  war  in  relation  to  spies, 
Gen.  Washington  would  have  been  justified  in  ordering  Andre 
summarily  executed.  But  his  kindness  of  heart  ruled  in  the 
guilty  man's  favor.  The  threats  of  retaliation,  impudent  letters 
from  Arnold,  extraordinary  appeals  and  interpretations  of 
Andre's  conduct  and  position  from  Gen.  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
did  not  have  the  effect  of  frightening  Gen.  Washington,  who 
wanted  to  perform  only  his  plain  duty  in  the  premises.  He 
ordered  a  Board  of  Officers,  consisting  of  six  Major- Generals 
and  eight  Brigadier-Generals,  as  eminent  as  any  in  the  service, 
including  the  foreign  officers,  Gens.  La  Fayette  and  Steuben, 
to  act  as  a  court  to  consider  Andre's  case. 

This  court  gave  Andre  every  opportunity  to  present  his 
defence,  and,  when  the  facts  were  all  in,  unanimously  adjudged 
him  guilty,  and  that  he  must  suffer  the  death  of  a  spy.  His 
judges  were  most  reluctant  to  condemn  him,  but  their  duty 
was  plain.  Andre's  youth,  graces  and  accomplishments,  his 
dignity  and  cheerfulness,  won  the  affections  of  every  soldier, 

1  See  ' '  Town  of  North  Castle, ' '  and  ' '  Town  of  North  Salem. ' ' 

2  Though  Gen.  Washington  and  his  staff  occupied  the  Robinson  house  at 
the  time  Andre"  was  brought  there  a  prisoner,  he  avoided  seeing  him;  and, 
in  fact,  never  saw  Andre"  at  all,  dead  or  alive. 
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and  the  desire  of  all  was  that  Arnold  might  be  captured  and 
substituted  in  Andre's  place.  In  all  the  glittering  splendor 
of  the  full  uniform  and  ornaments  of  his  rank,  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  American  army,  without  the  quiver  of  a  muscle 
or  sign  of  fear,  the  officers  about  him  weeping,  the  bands  play- 
ing the  dead  march,  he  walked  to  his  execution.  His  last  words 
were  of  loving  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  mother  and  sister 
he  had  left  in  the  home  land,  and  the  manner  of  fame  he  would 
leave  behind.  "  How  hard  is  my  fate,  but  it  will  be  but  a 
momentary  pang,'1  he  said,  as  he  pushed  aside  the  executioner 
and  himself  adjusted  the  rope.  To  those  around  he  cried: 
"  I  pray  you  to  bear  witness  that  I  meet  my  fate  like  a  brave 
man,'  and  swung  into  eternity. 

We  are  told  that  on  the  day  of  the  execution  the  great  tree, 
under  which  Andre  was  searched,  in  Tarrytown,  was  shattered 
by  a  bolt  of  lightning;  and  at  the  same  hour,  at  his  home  in 
England,  his  sister  awoke  from  a  troubled  sleep,  screaming: 
"  My  brother  is  dead;  he  has  been  hung  as  a  spy.'  It  is  sur- 
mised that  Andre  had  written  to  his  folks  hinting  that  he  was 
about  to  undertake  a  hazardous  journey,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  the  result  had  preyed  upon  his  sister's  mind,  accounting  for 
her  dream. 

Andre's  remains  were  buried  at  Tappan,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Hudson  River,  in  Rockland  County.  Over  his  grave  a  stone 
was  placed. 

Andre  was  mourned  and  honored  in  England  as  if  he  had 
fallen  in  a  moment  of  glorious  victory  at  the  head  of  an  army. 
His  brother  was  knighted  by  the  King,  who  declared  in  solemn 
message  that  "  the  public  can  never  be  compensated  for  the 
vast  advantages  which  must  have  followed  from  the  success  of 
his  plan ; ' '  besides  this  his  family  was  pensioned  by  the  English 
government.  In  Westminster  Abbey,  that  grand  mausoleum  of 
England's  mighty  dead,  where  repose  her  greatest  statesmen, 
warriors  and  authors,  the  King  placed  a  monument  bearing 
this  inscription :  ' '  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Major  John  Andre, 
who,  raised  by  his  merit,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  to  the 
rank  of  Adjutant- General  of  the  British  forces  in  America,  and 
employed  in  an  important  but  hazardous  enterprise,  fell  a  sacri- 
fice to  his  zeal  for  his  King  and  country.' 

How  careful  the  writer  of  this  inscription  was  not  to  men- 
tion that  their  hero  was  arrested  inside  the  lines  of  the  enemy, 
bearing  upon  his  person  ample  evidence  to  prove  him  to  be 
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a  spy,  and  that  he  was  executed  according  to  the  laws  and 
usages  of  war,  after  a  fair  trial  by  a  jury  of  his  peers,  and  duty 
compelled  them  to  decide  as  they  did. 

Forty  years  later  a  Royal  embassy  came  to  this  country,  dis- 
interred his  remains  at  Tappan,  and  a  British  frigate,  sent  for 
the  purpose,  bore  them  to  England,  where  they  were  buried 
beside  his  monument,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  imposing 
ceremonies. 

In  April,  1909,  there  was  found  in  the  vaults  of  the  Yale 
College  Treasury,  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  where  it  had  been 
hidden  for  many  years,  a  framed  sheet  of  paper,  faded  and 
yellow,  upon  which  is  fixed  a  lock  of  hair,  which  a  written 
inscription  shows  was  taken  from  the  head  of  Major  Andre 
forty  years  after  his  execution.  The  hair  is  extremely  fine  and 
very  dark.  It  has  been  placed  in  the  Yale  library  with  the 
pen  portrait  of  Major  Andre,  drawn  by  himself  on  the  night 
before  his  execution  and  given  to  an  American  officer. 

What  recognition  have  we  made  of  the  valuable,  patriotic 
service  rendered  their  country  by  John  Paulding,  David  Wil- 
liams and  Isaac  Van  Wart?  True,  we  cannot  place  in  West- 
minster Abbey  tablets  properly  inscribed  setting  forth  their 
deeds  of  valor,  and  we  know  they  are  more  worthy  of  the  name 
"  Hero  '  than  was  the  man  buried  there,  but  we  can  honor 
their  memory,  and  never  forget  that  but  for  the  service  they 
rendered,  and  which  was  by  them  thought  to  be  only  trivial, 
we  as  residents  of  the  United  States  would  not  now  enjoy  those 
privileges  of  liberty  that  make  us  a  prosperous  people. 

MONUMENT  HONORS  HIS  CAPTORS,  NOT  ANDRE. 

s  On  May  6,  1853,  in  the  village  of  Tarrytown,  a  public  meet- 
ing was  held,  at  which  an  organization  known  as  the  "  Monu- 
ment Association  of  the  Capture  of  Andre  ' '  announced  that  it 
was  proposed  to  erect  a  monument  "  to  commemorate  the  cap- 
ture of  Major  John  Andre,  the  British  spy,  at  this  place,  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War,  by  John  Paulding,  David  Williams 
and  Isaac  Van  Wart.'  Funds  for  this  monument  were  col- 
lected in  small  amounts  by  popular  subscription.  Mr.  William 
Taylor,  on  whose  grounds  it  was  proposed  to  erect  the  monu- 
ment, had  agreed  to  give  the  necessary  land,  a  plot  of  twenty 
feet  square.  On  Monday,  July  4,  1853,  the  corner-stone  of  the 
monument  was  laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  A  proces- 
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sion  of  military  and  civic  societies,  and  carriages  containing 
distinguished  citizens,  including  surviving  relations  of  Pauld- 
ing,  Williams  and  Van  AVart,  was  part  of  the  day's  program. 
Col.  James  A.  Hamilton,  a  son  of  Gen.  Alexander  Hamilton, 
and  a  local  resident,  laid  the  corner-stone. 

The  monument  was  completed  and  dedicated  on  October  7, 
1853,  with  most  interesting  ceremonies,  attended  by  citizens 
from  all  sections  of  the  county  and  by  many  distinguished  men 
of  State  and  Nation. 

Hon.  Horatio  Seymour,  then  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  dedicated  the  monument,  and  Hon.  Henry  J.  Raymond, 
Lieutenant-Governor,  delivered  the  oration. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Governor  Seymour  said: 

"  I  feel  deep  interest  in  this  occasion,  because  I  believe  it  is 
to  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  measures,  calculated  to  do  justice 
to  the  early  history  of  our  State,  and  to  the  memories  of  the 
brave  and  patriotic  men  who,  within  its  limits,  contributed  so 
largely  towards  the  achievement  of  our  national  liberties,  and 
the  formation  of  our  political  institutions.'  In  concluding 
his  address,  he  said: 

'  Fellow  Citizens:  In  pursuance  of  the  patriotic  purpose 
of  those  who  have  erected  this  monument,  as  chief  magistrate 
of  this  State,  I  hereby  dedicate  it  to  the  commemoration  of  the 
capture  of  Major  John  Andre,  Adjutant-General  of  the  British 
Army,  and  the  consequent  discovery  and  defeat  of  a  foul  and 
dangerous  conspiracy  to  betray  the  liberties  of  our  country. 
May  it  ever  stand,  a  memorial  of  the  fidelity  and  bravery  shown 
by  our  ancestors  in  achieving  our  national  independence,  a 
warning  against  treason  to  our  political  institutions,  and 
a  memento  to  remind  us  of  the  blessings  which  our  God  has 
bestowed  upon  our  land.' 

Mr.  Raymond,  in  the  course  of  his  eloquent  address,  had  this 
to  say : 

*  We  stand  upon  the  very  spot  where  the  dark  plot  was  arrested 
—where  the  uplifted  arm,  just  raised  to  strike  the  fatal  and  per- 
fidious stab  at  the  liberties  of  our  land,  was  seized — where 
Andre,  just  upon  the  verge  of  safety,  within  a  step,  as  it  were, 
of  his  own  encampment,  ladened  with  the  keys  of  the  fortress 
of  American  freedom— by  incaution— fruit  of  his  foreseen  and 
almost  grasped  security— betrayed  himself  to  three  incorrup- 
tible American  hearts,  and  was  by  them  returned  to  the  Ameri- 
can camp,  whose  honor  he  had  so  assailed." 
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"  As  I  happened,  a  few  weeks  since,  to  be  wandering  through 
the  long-drawn  aisles  and  beneath  the  fretted  vaults  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  that  venerable  pile  which  enshrines  the  ashes, 
and  consecrates  the  fame,  of  England's  illustrious  and  immortal 
dead — my  eye  fell  upon  a  monument,  conspicuous  by  its  posi- 
tion, and  proclaiming  itself  "  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Major 
John  Andre;  who,  raised  by  his  merit  '  (thus  the  record  runs), 
* '  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  to  the  rank  of  Adjutant-General 
of  the  British  forces  in  America,'1  etc.,  etc. 

"  Placed  thus  high  upon  the  list  of  England's  bravest  and 
noblest  men,  by  the  immediate  act  of  her  monarch,  the  name 
of  Andre  is  handed  down  to  immortality.  He  earned  that 
great  distinction,  for  which  greater  men  have  toiled  through 
long  lives,  and  performed  deeds  which  have  filled  the  world 
with  admiration,  and  stamped  their  impress  upon  the  whole 
current  of  the  Nation's  life,  by  the  single  endeavor  to  give 
shape  and  success  to  the  only  act  of  treachery  which  stains  the 
annals  of  the  Revolution — to  purchase  the  infamous  betrayal 
of  that  holy  cause,  which  British  power  had  proved  unable  to 
conquer,  in  an  open  and  manly  fight.  The  inscription  upon 
his  monument  justly  characterizes  the  enterprise  as  "  impor- 
tant '  to  his  King,  and  "  hazardous  '  to  himself.  But  its 
personal  hazards  fell  infinitely  below  its  public  importance. 
Andre  entered  upon  the  service,  doubly  armed  against  its 
secret  perils;  first,  by  his  character  as  a  British  officer,  which 
would  shield  him,  on  the  neutral  ground,  from  the  hostility 
of  adherents  to  the  British  camp;  and  second,  by  a  pass  from 
a  general,  high  in  the  American  service,  whose  bravery  had 
given  him  fame,  whose  fidelity  was  unstained  by  suspicion,  and 
whose  rank  would  have  secured,  for  any  one  bearing  his  com- 
mands, free  passage  through  the  American  camp,  and  prompt 
access  to  the  favor  and  friendliness  of  every  lover  of  the 
American  cause.  Of  danger,  then,  there  could  be  but  little, 
except  what  might  arise  from  his  own  imprudence,  or  lack  of 
self-possession.  But  the  results  of  the  enterprise,  if  it  should 
prove  successful,  promised  to  be  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
decisive  character. 

'  Men  of  Westchester !  you  have  done  well  to  erect  this 
monument,  upon  a  spot  so  sanctified,  in  everlasting  remembrance 
of  a  deed,  so  transcendant  in  its  relations  to  the  freedom  of 
America  and  of  the  world.  It  is  among  the  most  pious  of  the 
offices  of  patriotism,  to  perpetuate,  by  such  memorials,  the 
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excellence  and  the  dignity  of  noble  acts.  Oblivion  strenuously 
struggles  for  the  possession  of  all  things  earthly;  and  it  needs 
all  the  aid  of  letters  and  of  stone — of  commemorative  festival 
and  of  recorded  history — to  scare  away  the  forgetfulness  which 
settles  upon  good  deeds,  and  upon  the  memories  of  worthy 
men.  It  is  only  a  few,  at  the  best,  out  of  the  renowned  nations 
of  the  dead,  whose  names  and  characters  are  thus  handed  down 
to  the  knowledge  and  regard  of  the  living  that  come  after.  Of 
that  great  multitude  of  noble  hearts,  which  upheld  the  country 
during  our  long  and  strenuous  Revolution — of  all  those  thou- 
sands who  aided,  in  the  field,  in  council,  at  the  hearth,  by  action 
or  by  endurance,  no  less  heroic,  with  blows,  with  words,  with 
blood,  with  tears,  in  the  consummation  of  that  great  result,  how 
small  is  the  number  whose  names  have  been  engraven  on  any 
stone,  or  printed  on  any  page,  or  preserved,  in  any  way,  among 
the  hallowed  recollections  of  that  heroic  time.  It  is  only  here 
and  there  that  affectionate  veneration,  or  a  patriotic  impulse, 
snatches  one  and  another  from  the  dreary  realms  of  forgetful 
night,  gives  them  to  subsist  in  lasting  monuments,  and  secures 
them  from  oblivion,  "  in  preservations  below  the  moon.'  For- 
tunate in  this,  as  in  the  felicity  of  their  useful  lives,  are  the 
three  men,  Paulding,  Williams  and  Van  Wart,  whose  memory 
your  pious  labors  will  perpetuate;  and  fortunate,  in  a  higher 
sense,  is  the  country  which  is  to  have  the  undying  benefit  of 
their  example  thus  handed  down  to  the  admiration  and  the 
emulation  of  all  coming  time.  To  them,  indeed,  it  matters  little 
whether  their  names  shall  be  heard  ever  again  among  men— 
whether  their  bodies  shall  commingle  with  the  dust,  or  be  scat- 
tered by  the  mourning  winds  which  sweep  their  native  soil. 
But  to  their  country,  and  to  us,  their  countrymen,  inheritors 
of  the  rich  blessings  they  did  so  much  to  secure,  and  to  the 
generations  yet  to  come,  to  whom,  in  turn,  they  must  be  trans- 
mitted, undefiled,  by  us — it  is  not  so.  For  our  use  and  our 
country's,  this  monument  has  risen  beneath  your  hands.  To 
us  and  to  our  children  are  its  words  addressed.  And  they  are 
words,  at  once  of  the  past,  and  for  the  future— words  of 
remembrance  and  of  hope— words  of  gratitude  to  God  evermore, 
in  His  guidance  and  support.' 

This  same  "  Monument  Association  of  the  Capture  of  Andre  " 
decided  to  arrange  to  celebrate,  on  September  23,  1880,  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  capture  of  Andre,  by  John  Pauld- 
ing, David  Williams  and  Isaac  Van  Wart. 
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The  day  was  an  exceptionally  fine  one,  as  if  the  weather 
desired  to  shine  its  blessing  upon  the  day  and  the  occasion. 
Fully  ten  thousand  people  had  gathered  at  Tarrytown  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  day's  ceremonies.  The  Centennial  procession 
was  long  and  imposing.  Grand  Army  men,  several  Militia 
Regiments,  civic  societies,  numerous  firemen,  representing  the 
whole  county,  relatives  of  Revolutionary  heroes,  Governors  of 
States  and  representatives  of  municipal  governments  and  others, 
were  in  line. 

Ex-Gov.  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  a  resident  of  our  County,  was 
president  of  the  day,  and  opened  the  exercises  with  an  address 
listened  attentively  to  by  many  thousands  of  people  gathered 
under  a  large  tent  pitched  near  the  monument.  During  his 
address,  Gov.  Tilden  said: 

"  It  was  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  on  the  spot  where  you 
have  unveiled  a  monument — the  spot  on  which  the  treasonable 
plot  was  discovered  and  defeated — three  yeomen  of  the  County 
of  Westchester  performed  patriotic  service.  It  is  fitting  that 
on  the  centennial  anniversary  of  that  day,  public  esteem  and 
gratitude  should  distinguish  that  event.  Paulding,  Van  Wart 
and  Williams  are  all  present  here  by  their  representatives,  or 
by  their  children.  The  homage,  the  public  gratitude,  the  honors 
which  you  have  bestowed  to-day,  will  be  in  all  future  times,  and 
to  all  who  come  after  us,  not  only  an  example,  but  an  incentive 
to  patriotic  virtue.' 

Listening  to  Gov.  Tilden,  among  the  audience,  were  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Van  Wart,  the  aged  son  of  Isaac  Van  Wart,  one  of 
the  captors,  and  Isaac  Forster  Van  Wart,  another  descendant; 
William  C.  Williams,  grandson  of  David  Williams;  Caleb  W. 
Paulding,  Isaac  Paulding,  Samuel  Paulding,  Pierre  Paulding 
and  Mary  Hallock  Paulding,  descendants  of  John  Paulding, 
one  of  the  captors. 

The  orator  of  the  day  was  "  Westchester 's  Favorite  Son," 
Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  who  gave  a  graphic  account  of 
Andre's  capture,  and  of  details  preceding  the  capture  (substan- 
tially as  related  here),  and  then  in  part  said: 

"Andre's  story  is  the  one  overmastering  romance  of  the 
Revolution.  American  and  English  literature  are  full  of  elo- 
quence and  poetry  in  tribute  to  his  memory  and  sympathy  for 
his  fate.  After  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years,  there  is  no  abate- 
ment of  absorbing  interest.  What  had  this  young  man  done 
to  merit  immortality?  The  mission,  whose  tragic  issue  lifted 
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him  out  of  the  oblivion  of  other  minor  officers,  in  its  inception 
was  free  of  peril  or  daring,  and  its  objects  and  purposes  were 
utterly  infamous.  Had  he  succeeded,  by  the  desecration  of  the 
honorable  uses  of  passes  and  flags  of  truce,  his  name  would 
have  been  held  in  everlasting  execration.  In  his  failure,  the 
infant  Republic  escaped  the  dagger  with  which  he  was  feeling 
for  its  heart,  and  the  crime  was  drowned  in  tears  for  his 
untimely  end.  His  youth  and  beauty,  his  skill  with  pen  and 
pencil,  his  effervescing  spirits  and  magnetic  disposition,  the 
brightness  of  his  life,  the  calm  courage  in  the  gloom  of  death, 
his  early  love  and  disappointment,  and  the  image  of  his  lost 
Honora  hid  in  his  mouth  when  captured  in  Canada,  with  the 
exclamation,  '  That  saved,  I  care  not  for  the  loss  of  all  the 
rest,'  and  nestling  in  his  bosom  when  he  was  executed,  sur- 
rounded him  with  a  halo  of  poetry  and  pity  which  have  secured 
for  him  what  he  most  sought,  and  could  never  have  won  in 
battles  and  sieges— a  fame  and  recognition,  which  have  out- 
lived that  of  all  the  generals  under  whom  he  served. 

''Are  Kings  only  grateful,  and  do  Republics  forget?  Is  fame 
a  travesty,  and  the  judgment  of  mankind  a  farce?  America 
had  a  parallel  case  in  Captain  Nathan  Hale.  Of  the  same  age 
as  Andre,  he  graduated  at  Yale  College  with  high  honors, 
enlisted  in  the  patriot  cause  at  the  beginning  of  the  contest, 
and  secured  the  love  and  confidence  of  all  about  him.  When 
none  else  would  go  upon  a  most  important  and  perilous  mis- 
sion, he  volunteered,  and  was  captured  by  the  British.  While 
Andre  received  every  kindness,  courtesy  and  attention,  and 
was  fed  from  Gen.  Washington's  table,  Capt.  Hale  was  thrust 
into  a  noisome  dungeon  in  the  sugar-house.  While  Andre  was 
tried  by  a  board  of  officers,  and  had  ample  time  and  every 
facility  for  defence,  Captain  Hale  was  summarily  ordered  to 
execution  the  next  morning.  While  Andre's  last  wishes  and 
bequests  were  sacredly  followed,  the  infamous  British  jailor 
Cunningham  tore  from  Hale  his  cherished  Bible,  and  destroyed, 
before  his  eyes,  his  last  letters  to  his  mother  and  sister,  and 
asked  him  what  he  had  to  say.  'All  I  have  to  say,'  was 
Hale's  reply,  '  I  regret  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose  for  my 
country.'  His  death  was  concealed  for  months,  because  this 
inhuman  Jailor  Cunningham  said  he  did  not  want  the  rebels 
to  know  they  had  a  man  who  could  die  so  bravely.  And  yet, 
while  Andre  rests  in  that  grandest  of  mausoleums,  where  the 
proudest  of  nations  garners  the  remains  and  perpetuates  the 
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memories  of  its  most  eminent  and  honored  children,  the  name 
and  deeds  of  Nathan  Hale  have  passed  into  oblivion,  and  only 
a  simple  tomb  in  a  village  churchyard  marks  his  resting-place. 
The  dying  declarations  of  Hale  and  Andre  express  the  animat- 
ing spirit  of  their  several  armies,  and  teach  why,  with  all  her 
power,  army  and  wealth,  England  could  not  conquer  America. 
'  I  call  upon  you  to  witness  that  I  die  like  a  brave  man,'  said 
Andre,  as  he  spoke  from  British  and  Hessian  surroundings, 
seeking  only  glory  and  pay.  '  I  regret  I  have  but  one  life 
to  lose  for  my  country/  said  Hale;  and  with  him  and  his 
comrades  self  was  forgotten  in  that  absorbing,  passionate 
patriotism,  which  pledges  fortune,  honor,  and  life  to  the  sacred 
cause. 

"  But  Republics  are  not  ungrateful.  The  captors  of  Andre 
were  honored  and  rewarded  in  their  lives,  and  grateful  genera- 
tions celebrate  their  deeds  and  revere  their  memories.  Gen. 
Washington  wrote  to  Congress:  *  The  party  that  took  Major 
Andre  acted  in  such  a  manner  as  does  them  the  highest  honor, 
and  proves  them  to  be  men  of  great  virtue;  their  conduct 
gives  them  a  just  claim  to  the  thanks  of  their  country.'  Con- 
gress acted  promptly.  It  thanked  them  by  resolution,  granted 
to  each  an  annuity  of  two  hundred  dollars  for  life,  and  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  cash,  or  the  same  amount  in  con- 
fiscated lands  in  Westchester  County,  and  directed  a  silver 
medal  bearing  the  motto  '  fidelity  '  on  the  one  side  and  '  Vincit 
Amor  PatriaB  '  on  the  other,  to  be  presented  to  them.  The 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  gave  to  each  of  them  a 
farm,  in  consideration — reads  the  act — of  '  their  virtue  in 
refusing  a  large  sum,  offered  to  them  by  Major  Andre,  as  a 
bribe  to  permit  him  to  escape/  Shortly  after,  Gen.  Washing- 
ton gave  a  dinner  party  at  Verplanck's  Point.  At  the  table 
were  his  staff  and  the  famous  generals  of  the  army,  and,  as 
honored  guests,  these  three  young  men,  Paulding,  Williams 
and  Van  Wart — whose  names  were  now  household  words  all 
over  the  land;  and  there,  with  solemn  and  impressive  speech, 
Gen.  Washington  presented  the  medals.  Paulding  died  in  1818, 
and  in  1827  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  New  York  placed 
a  monument  over  his  grave  in  the  old  cemetery  (the  old  Van 
Cortlandtville  Cemetery),  just  north  of  Peekskill,  reciting,  '  The 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  New  York  erected  this  Tomb  as  a 
Memorial  Sacred  to  Public  Gratitude,'  the  Mayor  delivering 
the  address,  and  a  vast  concourse  participating  in  the  ceremonies. 
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Van  Wart  died  in  1828,  and  in  the  Greenburgh  church-yard, 
the  citizens  of  this  county  erected  a  memorial  in  '  Testimony 
of  his  virtuous  and  patriotic  conduct/  Williams  died  in  Liv- 
ingstonville,  in  Schoharie  County,  in  1831,  and  was  buried 
with  military  honors.  In  1876  the  State  erected  a  monument, 
and  his  remains  were  re-interred  in  the  old  stone  fort  at  Scho- 
harie Court  House.  On  the  spot  where  Andre  was  captured, 
men  of  Westchester  County,  in  1853,  built  a  cenotaph  in  honor 
of  his  captors. 

"  Arnold,  burned  in  effigy  in  every  village  and  hamlet  in 
America,  received  his  money  and  a  commission  in  the  British 
Army,  but  was  daily  insulted  by  the  proud  and  honorable 
officers  upon  whom  his  association  was  forced,  and  who  despised 
alike  the  treason  and  the  traitor.  His  infamy  has  served  to 
gild  and  gloss  the  acts  of  Andre,  and,  deepening  with  succeed- 
ing years,  brings  out  with  each  generation  a  clearer  and  purer 
appreciation  of  the  virtue  and  patriotism  of  Paulding,  Wil- 
liams and  Van  Wart. 

"  Pity  for  Andre  led  to  grave  injustice  to  Gen.  Washington, 
and  detraction  of  his  captors,  which  a  century  has  not  effaced. 
Gen.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  his  officers,  in  addresses  and 
memoirs,  denounced  the  execution  of  Andre  as  without  justifi- 
cation. Defamers  of  Gen.  Washington  claimed  that  Andre  was 
under  the  protection  of  a  flag  of  truce,  that  he  was  within  the 
American  lines  upon  the  invitation  of  the  commander  of  the 
district,  and  under  the  protection  of  that  General's  pass,  that 
his  intent  was  free  from  turpitude,  and  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding his  position  entitled  him  to  exchange  or  discharge. 
When  Andre  was  on  trial  upon  the  charge  of  being  a  spy,  he 
testified  in  his  own  behalf  that  '  he  had  no  reason  to  suppose 
he  came  on  shore  under  a  flag  of  truce,'  and  such  is  the  con- 
current testimony  of  all  the  witnesses.  The  story  was  the  sub- 
sequent invention  of  Arnold.  But  even  if  true,  the  flag  of  truce 
is  recognized  in  the  usages  of  war  for  definite  and  honorable 
purposes — it  ameliorates  the  horrors  of  the  conflict;  but,  when 
used  as  a  cover  for  treasonable  purposes,  loses  its  character 
and  protective  power.  To  present  it,  as  a  defence  and  shield 
for  the  corrupt  correspondence  of  the  enemy's  emissary  and 
a  traitorous  officer,  is  a  monstrous  perversion.  It  is  true,  he 
was  present  at  Arnold's  invitation,  and  carried  his  pass,  but 
he  knew  the  object  of  his  visit,  and  did  not  hold  the  pass  in  his 
own  name  and  title.  Months  before  he  had  written  to  Col. 
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Sheldon,  commanding  the  Continental  outposts,  that  under  a 
flag  of  truce  and  pass  he  proposed  visiting,  on  important  busi- 
ness, General  Arnold,  at  West  Point,  and  requesting  safe  con- 
duct, and  signing  and  representing  himself  as  John  Anderson, 
a  trader.  The  meeting,  which  finally  took  place,  was  an  appoint- 
ment often  before  thwarted,  and  its  object  to  tamper  with  the 
integrity  and  seduce  from  his  allegiance  the  enemy's  officer. 
The  signals  and  agencies  of  communication  and  travel  between 
hostile  forces  were  collusively  used  to  procure  the  betrayal  of 
an  army  and  the  ruin  of  a  nation.  Andre  landed  at  Haver- 
straw  to  traffic  with  the  necessities  and  tempt  the  irritated  pride 
of  a  bankrupt  and  offended  general,  and,  having  succeeded  in 
seducing  him  to  surrender  the  forts  and  trusts  under  his  com- 
mand, Benedict  Arnold,  so  far  as  his  confederate,  Andre,  was 
concerned,  ceased  from  that  moment  to  be  the  American  com- 
mander, and  any  papers  issued  by  him  to  further  and  conceal 
the  scheme  were  absolutely  void.  His  pass  and  safe  conduct 
were  not  only  vitiated  in  their  inception  by  their  joint  act  of 
giver  and  receiver,  secreting  treason  in  them,  but  they  were 
issued  to  an  assumed  name  and  borne  in  a  false  character. 
A  British  soldier  found  disguised  in  the  American  lines,  with 
plans  of  the  patriots'  forts,  the  details  of  their  armaments,  and 
the  outlines  of  the  plot  for  their  betrayal  hidden  in  his  boots, 
lost,  with  the  discovery  of  his  personality  and  purposes,  the 
protection  of  a  fraudulent  certificate.  Generals  Greene,  Knox, 
La  Fayette  anl  Steuben,  and  other  members  of  the  board  of 
officers  who  tried  and  convicted  Andre,  may  possibly  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  great  authorities  upon  international  law;  but 
had  they  studied,  they  would  have  found  in  them  both  prece- 
dent and  justification.  While  the  laws  of  war  justify  tamper- 
ing with  the  opposing  commander,  and  compassing  his  deser- 
tion, the  sudden,  unsuspected,  unguardable,  and  overwhelming 
character  of  the  blow  render  it  the  highest  of  crimes,  and  sub- 
jects those  detected  and  arrested  in  the  act  to  summary  execu- 
tion. A  general  is  commissioned  by  his  government  to  fight 
its  battles  and  protect  its  interests. 

When,  in  1817,  one  of  Andre's  captors  petitioned  Congress 
for  an  increase  of  pension,  .sixteen  of  the  most  respected  and 
reputable,  and  widely  known  residents  of  this  county  certified 
to  Congress,  '  that  during  the  Revolutionary  War  they  were 
well  acquainted  with  Isaac  Van  Wart,  David  Williams  and 
John  Paulding,  and  that  at  no  time  during  the  Revolutionary 
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War  was  any  suspicion  entertained  by  their  neighbors,  or 
acquaintances,  that  they,  or  either  of  them,  held  any  undue 
intercourse  with  the  enemy.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  uni- 
versally esteemed,  and  taken  to  be  ardent  and  faithful  to  the 
cause  of  the  country.'  Van  Wart  and  Paulding,  in  solemn 
affidavits,  reasserted  the  details  of  the  capture,  and  the  motives 
of  their  conduct,  to  counteract  the  charge  made  by  Andre,  '  that 
they  stopped  him  for  plunder,  and  would  have  released  him  if 
he  could  have  given  security  for  his  ransom. ' 

li  As  each  of  the  three  patriots,  in  ripe  old  age  and  the  full- 
ness of  years,  was  called  to  render  his  account  to  the  Great 
Judge,  mourning  thousands  gathered  about  the  graves  to  tes- 
tify their  reverence;  and  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  their 
countrymen  reared  monuments  to  their  memories.' 

It  must  ever  be  remembered  that  this  monument,  at  Tarry- 
town,  was  erected  to  the  honor  of  the  three  brave  men,  Pauld- 
ing, Van  Wart  and  Williams,  who  captured  Andre,  the  British 
spy,  and  not  to  honor  one  caught  in  the  act  of  being  a  principal 
in  one  of  the  most  infamous  of  crimes. 

In  connection  herewith,  we  are  permitted  the  privilege  of 
publishing  notes  taken  from  papers  of  the  lajte  Gen.  Pierre 
Van  Cortlandt,  of  Croton,  referring  to  interviews  between  the 
General  and  John  Paulding,  one  of  the  captors,  as  follows: 

"April  16,  1817.— John  Paulding,  in  the  year  1780,  was  a 
sergeant  under  Lieutenant  Peacock,  who  was  stationed  with  his 
corps  at  Daniel  Requa's  on  the  road  leading  from  Tarrytown 
to  Bedford.  This  command  was  stationed  on  the  lines  to  protect 
the  inhabitants  against  the  marauding  parties  of  British  cow 
thieves,  and  was  in  pay  either  from  the  State  of  New  York  or 
from  the  United  States,  and  consisted  of  between  thirty  and 
forty  men.  Early  one  morning  they  were  surprised  and  attacked 
by  Captain  Totten  with  upward  of  one  hundred  British  refugee 
dragoons,  and  John  Paulding,  with  about  twenty  men  of  Pea- 
cock's corps,  was  taken  prisoner,  some  badly  wounded.  Daniel 
Requa  and  Thomas  Dean  were  also  taken,  Requa  badly  wounded. 
John  Paulding  and  the  other  prisoners  were  immediately 
marched  to  New  York  and  confined  in  the  old  Dutch  Church, 
where  he  remained  for  about  three  months.  One  evening,  the 
prisoners  being  allowed  to  walk  by  squads  in  the  yard,  Paulding, 
taking  advantage  of  the  Hessian  sentinel  turning  his  back 
toward  him,  leaped  the  board  fence  into  the  yard  of  an  adjacent 
house.  Here  he  was  seen  by  a  black  woman,  who  favored  his 
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escape  into  the  street,  after  dark.  He  went  to  the  house  of  a 
friend,  Nathaniel  Leviness,  who  lived  near  the  prison.  This 
friend  furnished  him  with  provisions,  after  secreting  him  for 
the  night,  and  purchased  for  him  an  old  British  uniform  coat 
(a  yager  coat,  green,  laced  with  red),  in  which  to  effect  his 
escape  from  the  city.  Mr.  Leviness  advised  him  to  keep  out  of 
the  road  as  much  as  possible  until  he  reached  Bloomingdale, 
where  he  might  find  a  small  boat  in  which  to  cross  the  river. 
Paulding  followed  his  advice,  and  near  Bloomingdale  espied 
a  small  boat  aground.  He  went  into  the  bushes  near  by  and 
took  a  nap  until  the  tide  was  high  enough  to  float  the  boat. 
Just  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  he  got  in  and  paddled  across 
the  Hudson,  landing  somewhere  near  Bull's  Ferry,  on  the 
Jersey  shore.  He  then  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  Ameri- 
can camp,  near  English  Neighborhood ;  was  carried  to  the  com- 
manding officer  (who,  he  thinks,  was  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette) 
and  a  pass  was  given  him  to  return  to  Westchester  County. 
He  traveled  up  and  recrossed  the  river  at  West  Point  and  went 
directly  to  Haight's,  now  Somerstown  Plains,  in  the  manor  of 
Cortlandt.  Paulding  was  very  anxious  to  see  his  mother,  who 
was  then  living  at  the  house  of  old  Peter  Paulding,  at  the  old 
Sawmill  river,  three  miles  east  of  Tarrytown,  on  the  road  leading 
to  White  Plains.  His  father  was  fearful  to  remain  below,  and 
therefor  resided  in  the  manor  of  Cortlandt,  where  he  was 
shortly  after  joined  by  his  wife. 

"  Paulding  and  six  others  went  from  the  manor  of  Cort- 
landt to  Daniel  Eequa's,  the  place  where  Paulding  had  been 
made  prisoner.  They  had  heard  that  a  number  of  horses  had 
been  stolen,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  scouting  party  to 
intercept  the  thieves  if  they  should  attempt  to  pass  with  their 
booty  to  New  York.  Four  of  the  party  were  stationed  at  old 
William  David's,  on  the  hill,  and  the  other  three — Paulding, 
Williams  and  Van  Wart — stationed  themselves  on  the  Post  road 
at  a  small  brook,  hidden  by  some  bushes,  in  Tarrytown.  This 
was,  he  thinks,  the  fourth  day  after  his  escape  from  the  old 
Dutch  Church,  in  New  York.  The  British  uniform  coat  Pauld- 
ing procured  to  favor  his  escape  from  that  city,  he  wore  the 
day  (as  he  had  no  other  at  hand)  they  captured  Andre,  and 
this  undoubtedly  deceived  Andre  into  his  first  unguarded  ques- 
tion, for  in  reply  to  his  asking  as  to  what  party  they  belonged, 
Paulding  answered,  '  Look  at  my  dress  and  you  cannot  be  mis- 
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taken.'     '  If  you  belong  to  the  lower  party,'  said  Andre,  '  so 
do  I.'     The  result  is  too  familiar  to  all  to  require  repetition.' 

AFFIDAVITS  OF  VAN  WART  AND  PAULDING. 

To  correct  judgment  of  the  conduct  and  motives  of  the 
three  men  engaged  in  the  capture  of  Major  Andre,  and  to  put 
at  rest  unmerited  distrust,  sixteen  of  the  oldest  and  best  known 
residents  of  the  county,  above  their  signatures,  certified,  in 
January,  1817,  that,  "  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  we  were 
well  acquainted  with  Isaac  Van  Wart,  David  Williams  and 
John  Paulding,  who  arrested  Major  Andre,  and  that  at  no  time 
during  the  Revolutionary  War  was  any  suspecion  entertained 
by  their  neighbors  or  acquaintances,  that  they  or  either  of  them 
held  any  undue  intercourse  with  the  enemy  (as  had  been 
charged  by  Andre).  On  the  contrary,  they  were  universally 
esteemed  and  taken  to  be  ardent  and  faithful  in  the  cause  of  their 
country.  We  further  certify,  that  Paulding  and  Williams  are 
not  now  residents  among  us,  but  that  Isaac  Van  Wart  is  a 
respected  freeholder  of  the  town  of  Mount  Pleasant;  that  we 
are  well  acquainted  with  him;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
declare  our  belief,  that  there  is  not  an  individual  in  the  County 
of  Westchester,  acquainted  with  Isaac  Van  Wart,  who  would 
hesitate  to  describe  him  as  a  man  whose  integrity  is  as  unim- 
peachable as  his  veracity  is  undoubted.' 

Isaac  Van  Wart,  one  of  the  captors  of  Andre,  made  the  fol- 
lowing affidavit: 

'  Isaac  Van  Wart,  of  the  town  of  Mount  Pleasant,  in  the 
County  of  Westchester,  being  duly  sworn,  doth  depose  and  say, 
that  he  is  one  of  the  three  persons  who  arrested  Major  Andre, 
during  the  American  Revolutionary  War,  and  conducted  him 
to  the  American  camp.  That  he,  this  deponent,  together  with 
David  Williams  and  John  Paulding,  had  secreted  themselves 
at  the  side  of  the  highway,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  any 
persons  coming  from  or  having  unlawful  intercourse  with  the 
enemy,  between  the  two  armies;  a  service  not  uncommon  in 
those  times.  That  this  deponent  and  his  companions  were 
armed  with  muskets;  and  upon  seeing  Major  Andre  approach 
the  place  where  they  were  concealed,  they  rose  and  presented 
their  muskets  at  him,  and  required  him  to  stop,  which  he  did. 
He  then  asked  them  whether  they  belonged  to  his  party;  and 
then  they  asked  him  which  was  his  party?  to  which  he  replied, 
the  lower  party.  Upon  which  they,  deeming  a  little  stratagem, 
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under  such  circumstances,  not  only  justifiable,  but  necessary, 
gave  him  to  understand  that  they  were  of  his  party;  upon 
which  he  joyfully  declared  himself  to  be  a  British  officer,  and 
told  them  he  had  been  out  on  very  particular  business.  Hav- 
ing ascertained  thus  much,  this  deponent  and  his  companions 
undeceived  him  as  to  their  characters,  declaring  themselves 
Americans,  and  that  he  must  consider  himself  their  prisoner. 
Upon  this,  with  seeming  unconcern,  he  said  he  had  a  pass  from 
Gen.  Arnold,  which  he  exhibited,  and  then  insisted  on  their 
permitting  him  to  proceed.  But  they  told  him  that  as  he  had 
confessed  himself  to  be  a  British  officer,  they  deemed  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  convey  him  to  the  American  camp ;  and  then 
took  him  into  a  wood,  a  short  distance  from  the  highway,  in 
order  to  guard  against  being  surprised  by  parties  of  the  enemy, 
who  were  frequently  reconnoitering  in  that  neighborhood.  That 
when  they  had  him  in  the  wood  they  proceeded  to  search  him, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  who  and  what  he  was,  and 
found  inside  of  his  stockings  and  boots,  next  to  his  bare  feet, 
papers,  which  satisfied  them  that  he  was  a  spy.  Major  Andre 
now  showed  them  his  gold  watch,  and  remarked,  that  it  was 
evidence  of  his  being  a  gentleman,  and  also  promised  to  make 
them  any  reward  which  they  might  name,  if  they  would  but 
permit  him  to  proceed,  which  they  refused.  He  then  told  them 
that  if  they  doubted  the  fulfillment  of  his  promise,  they  might 
conceal  him  in  some  secret  place,  and  keep  him  there  until  they 
could  send  to  New  York  and  receive  their  reward.  And  this 
deponent  expressly  declares  that  every  offer  made  by  Major 
Andre  to  them  was  promptly  and  resolutely  refused.  And  as 
for  himself,  he  solemnly  declares,  that  he  had  not,  and  he  does 
most  sincerely  believe  that  Paulding  and  Williams  had  not, 
any  intention  of  plundering  their  prisoner;  nor  did  they  confer 
with  each  other,  or  even  hesitate  whether  they  should  accept  his 
promises;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  were,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
deponent,  governed,  like  himself,  by  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause 
of  their  country,  and  a  strong  sense  of  duty.  And  this  depo- 
nent further  says  that  he  never  visited  the  British  camp,  nor 
does  he  believe  or  suspect  that  either  Paulding  or  Williams 
ever  did,  except  that  Paulding  was  once  before  Andre's  cap- 
ture, and  once  afterwards,  made  a  prisoner  by  the  British,  as 
this  deponent  has  been  informed  and  believes.  And  this  depo- 
nent for  himself  expressly  denies  that  he  ever  held  any  unlawful 
traffic,  or  any  intercourse  whatever  with  the  enemy.  And — 
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appealing  solemnly  to  that  omniscient  Being,  at  whose  tribunal 
he  must  soon  appear — he  doth  expressly  declare  that  all  accusa- 
tions, charging  him  therewith,  are  utterly  untrue. 

11  ISAAC  VAN  WART. 
"  Sworn  before  me,  this  23th 
day  of  January,  1817. 

Jacob  Radcliff,  Mayor.' 

Likewise  and  relative  to  the  same  subject,  John  Paulding, 
another  of  the  captors  of  Andre,  made  an  affidavit,  as  follows: 

"  John  Paulding,  of  the  County  of  Westchester,  one  of  the 
persons  who  took  Major  Andre,  being  duly  sworn,  saith,  that 
he  was  three  times,  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  a  prisoner 
with  the  enemy;  the  first  time  he  was  taken  at  White  Plains, 
when  under  the  command  of  Captain  Requa,  and  carried  to 
New  York  and  confined  in  the  Sugar  House.  The  second  time 
he  was  taken  near  Tarry  town,  when  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Peacock,  and  confined  in  the  North  Dutch  Church, 
in  New  York;  that  both  these  times  he  escaped,  and  the  last  of 
them  only  four  days  before  the  capture  of  Andre;  that  the  last 
time  he  was  taken  he  was  wounded,  and  lay  in  the  hospital  in 
New  York,  and  was  discharged  on  the  arrival  of  news  of  peace 
there.  That  he  and  his  companions,  Van  Wart  and  Williams, 
among  other  articles  which  they  took  from  Major  Andre,  were 
his  watch,  horse,  saddle  and  bridle,  and  which  they  retained  as 
prize;  that  they  delivered  over  Andre,  with  the  papers  found 
on  him,  to  Colonel  Jameson,  who  commanded  on  the  lines;  that 
shortly  thereafter  they  were  summoned  to  appear  as  witnesses 
at  the  headquarters  of  General  Washington,  at  Tappan;  that 
they  were  at  Tappan  some  days,  and  examined  as  witnesses 
before  the  court-martial  on  the  trial  of  Smith,  who  brought 
Andre  ashore  from  on  board  the  British  sloop-of-war ;  that  while 
there,  Col.  William  S.  Smith  redeemed  the  watch  from  them 
for  thirty  guineas ;  which,  and  the  money  received  for  the  horse, 
saddle  and  bridle,  they  divided  equally  among  themselves  and 
four  other  persons,  who  belonged  to  their  party,  but  when  Andre 
was  taken,  were  about  half  a  mile  off,  keeping  a  look-out  on  a 
hill;  that  Andre  had  no  gold  or  silver  money  with  him,  but 
only  some  Continental  bills,  to  the  amount  of  about  eighty  dol- 
lars ;  that  the  medals  given  to  him  and  Van  Wart  and  Williams, 
by  Congress,  were  presented  to  them  by  General  Washington, 
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when  the  army  was  encamped  at  Verplanck's  Point,  and  they, 
on  the  occasion,  dined  at  his  table  ;  that  Williams  removed  some 
years  ago  from  Westchester  County  to  the  northern  part  of 
the  State,  but  where,  particularly,  the  deponent  does  not  know. 
And  the  deponent,  referring  to  the  affidavit  of  Van  Wart,  taken 
the  28th  day  of  January  last,  and  which  he  has  read,  says  that 
the  same  is  in  substance  true. 

1  1  JOHN  PAULDING. 

"  Sworn  before  me,  this  6th 
day  of  May,  1817. 

Charles  G.  Van  Wyck,  Master  in  Chancery. 


" 


AN  ESTIMATE   OF  ARNOLD'S   CHARACTER. 

Extracts  from  a  letter  written,  September  27,  1780,  by  Gen. 
Anthony  Wayne  (the  brave  "  Mad  '  Anthony)  to  a  member 
of  Congress,  gives  not  only  the  General's  opinion  of  Arnold, 
but  also,  doubtless,  reflected  the  sentiments  of  a  large  majority 
of  the  American  Generals.  It  was  Gen.  Washington's  kindness 
of  heart  and  hopes  of  redeeming  him,  that  retained  for  Arnold 
his  high  position  in  the  Continental  Army.  Gen.  Wayne  writes 
as  follows: 

"  I  am  confident  that  the  perfidy  of  General  Arnold  will 
astonish  the  public;  the  high  rank  he  bore,  the  eclat  he  had 
obtained,  whether  deservedly  or  not,  justified  the  world  in  giv- 
ing it  him.  But  there  were  a  few  gentlemen  who,  at  a  very 
early  period  of  this  war,  became  acquainted  with  his  true  char- 
acter. When  you  asked  my  opinion  of  that  officer  last  winter, 
I  gave  it  freely,  and,  I  believe,  you  thought  it  rather  strongly 
shaded. 

"  I  think  that  I  informed  you  I  had  the  most  despicable  idea 
of  him,  both  as  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier,  and  that  he  had  pro- 
duced a  conviction  to  me,  in  1776,  that  honor  and  true  virtue 
were  strangers  to  his  soul  ;  and,  however  contradictory  it  might 
appear,  that  he  never  possessed  either  genuine  fortitude  or  per- 
sonal bravery,  and  that  he  rarely  went  in  the  way  of  danger, 
but  when  stimulated  by  liquor,  even  to  intoxication.  (As  was 
the  case  at  the  Battle  of  Saratoga.—  Ed.) 

"  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  his  military  character,  or  the  meas- 
ures he  had  adopted  for  the  surrender  of  West  Point  ;  the  latter 
have,  no  doubt,  been  already  fully  mentioned  by  the  Common- 
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der-in-Chief  in  his  despatches.     But  I  will  give  you  a  small 
specimen  of  his  peculate  talents. 

* '  What  think  you  of  his  employing  sutlers  to  retail  the  public 
liquors  for  his  private  emolument,  and  furnishing  his  quarters 
with  beds  and  other  furniture,  by  paying  for  them  with  pork, 
salt,  flour,  etc.,  drawn  from  the  magazines;  he  has  not  stopped 
here;  he  has  descended  much  lower,  and  defrauded  the  veteran 
soldier  who  has  bled  for  his  country  in  many  a  well-fought 
field,  during  five  campaigns;  among  others,  an  old  sergeant  of 
mine  has  felt  his  rapacity.  By  the  industry  of  this  man's  wife 
they  had  accumulated  something  handsome  to  support  them- 
selves in  their  advanced  age,  which  coming  to  the  knowledge  of 
this  cruel  spoiler,  he  borrowed  a  large  sum  of  money  from  the 
poor  credulous  woman,  and  left  her  in  the  lurch.  The  dirty, 
dirty  acts  which  he  has  been  capable  of  committing,  beggar  all 
description;  and  they  are  of  such  a  nature  as  would  cause  the 
infernals  to  blush,  were  they  accused  of  the  invention  and  exe- 
cution of  them. 

"  The  detached  and  debilitated  state  of  the  garrison  on  West 
Point  insured  success  to  the  assailants;  the  enemy  were  all  in 
perfect  readiness  for  the  enterprise,  and  only  waited  the  return 
of  Andre  to  carry  it  into  execution.  The  26th  was  the  day  fixed 
on  for  this  exploit,  and  the  discovery  of  Arnold's  treachery  was 
not  made  until  late  on  the  25th.  At  12  o'clock  of  the  morning 
of  the  26th  an  express  reached  General  Green  from  his  Excel- 
lency, who  had  fortunately  arrived  at  West  Point  on  his  return 
from  Hartford,  to  push  on  the  nearest  and  best  disciplined 
troops,  with  orders  to  gain  the  defile  or  pass  over  the  Dunder- 
burg  before  the  enemy.  The  First  Pennsylvania  Brigade  moved 
immediately,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  second  express,  I  was 
speedily  followed  by  our  gallant  friend,  General  Irvine,  with 
the  Second  Brigade.  Our  march  of  sixteen  miles  was  per- 
formed in  four  hours,  during  a  dark  night,  without  a  single 
halt,  or  a  man  left  behind.  When  our  approach  was  announced 
to  the  General,  he  thought  it  fabulous ;  but  when  assured  of  the 
reality  of  his  Tenth  Legion  being  near  him,  he  expressed  great 
satisfaction  and  pleasure. 

The  protection  of  this  important  place  is  committed  to  the 
Division  under  my  command,  until  a  proper  garrison  arrives. 
We  will  dispute  the  approaches  to  the  works,  inch  by  inch,  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  if  necessary,  decide  the  fate  of 
the  day  in  the  gorge  of  the  defiles  at  every  expense  of  blood. 
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You  may  rest  assured  that  whatever  may  be  the  issue,  neither 
the  conduct  of  myself  nor  gallant  assistant  will  ever  require  the 
palliation  of  a  friend  or  cause  a  blush  on  the  cheek  of  any 
affectionate  acquaintance. 

"  Most  respectfully,  your  obedient, 

4 'ANTHONY  WAYNE." 

From  Col.  A.  Scammell's  letter  to  Col.  Peabody,  we  get  the 
following  views,  relative  to  Arnold: 

*  *  Treason !  Treason !  Treason !  black  as  hell !  That  a  man 
so  high  on  the  list  of  fame  should  be  guilty  as  Arnold,  must 
be  attributed  not  only  to  original  sin,  but  actual  transgressions. 

11  Heavens  and  earth!  we  were  all  astonishment,  each  peep- 
ing about  him;  nay,  we  even  descended  to  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  ourselves.  This  surprise  soon  settled  down  into  a  fixed 
detestation  and  abhorrence  of  Arnold,  which  can  receive  no 
addition.  His  treason  has  unmasked  him  the  veriest  villain  of 
centuries  past,  and  set  him  in  true  colors.  His  conduct  and 
sufferings  at  the  northward,  has  in  the  eyes  of  the  army  and 
his  country,  covered  a  series  of  base,  grovelling,  dirty,  scanda- 
lous and  rascally  peculations  and  fraud;  and  the  army  and 
country  ever  indulgent  and  partial  to  an  officer  who  has  suffered 
in  the  common  cause,  wished  to  cover  his  faults,  and  we  were 
even  afraid  to  examine  too  closely,  for  fear  of  discovering  some 
of  his  rascality.  Now,  after  all  these  indulgences,  the  par- 
tiality of  his  countrymen,  the  trust  and  confidence  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  had  reposed  in  him,  the  prodigious  sums  he 
has  pilfered  from  his  country,  which  has  been  indulgent  enough 
to  overlook  his  malpractices,  I  say,  after  all  this,  it  is  impossible 
to  paint  him  in  colors  sufficiently  black.  Avarice,  cursed  avarice, 
with  unbounded  ambition,  void  of  principle  of  honor,  honesty, 
generosity,  or  gratitude,  induced  the  caitiff  to  make  the  first 
overtures  to  the  enemy,  as  Andre  declared  upon  his  honor,  when 
on  trial  before  the  General  officers/ 

(  May  Arnold's  life  be  protracted  under  all  the  keenest  stings 
and  reflections  of  a  guilty  conscience ;  be  hated  and  abhorred  by 
all  the  race  of  mankind ;  and  finally  suffer  the  excruciating  tor- 
tures due  to  so  great  a  traitor." 


ROBERTSON  vs.  CONKLING  AND  PLATT. 

Westchester  County  has  furnished  at  least  two  men  of 
National  political  fame,  William  H.  Robertson  and  Chauncey 
M.  Depew,  who  were,  from  youth,  intimate  as  well  as  political 
friends. 

Mr.  Depew,  an  orator  as  widely  known  abroad  as  he  is  at 
home,  began  his  political  career  as  an  Assemblyman.  After- 
ward became  Secretary  of  State,  then  County  Clerk,  a  State 
Regent,  and  traveled  along  up  the  ladder  until  he  reached  the 
United  States  Senate,  where  we  recently  found  him  representing 
his  native  State  and  nearing  his  eightieth  year,  with  all  his  old 
energy  unabated. 

Mr.  Robertson,  though  he  did  not  pretend  to  oratory,  was  just 
as  forcible  in  other  directions.  Like  his  friend,  he  adopted  law 
as  his  profession  and  his  ability  was  soon  recognized  in  a  sub- 
stantial way.  While  yet  a  young  man,  his  capabilities  as  a 
leader  among  men  were  made  use  of  by  those  older  seeking 
political  preferment.  His  knowledge  of  his  fellowmen,  their 
peculiarities,  their  ambitions,  strength  and  weakness,  gave  him 
unusual  power  as  a  political  leader,  and  in  later  years  brought 
him  honorable  distinction.  Men  of  all  political  faiths  were 
pleased  to  call  him  their  friend.  In  politics  he  never  mourned 
when  a  political  adherent  saw  fit  to  shift  his  allegiance ;  instead, 
he  sought  another,  even  better,  to  take  the  place  of  "  the 
departed,  but  not  forgotten/1  as  he  was  accustomed  to  say. 

Mr.  Robertson,  besides  holding  minor  local  offices,  was  several 
terms  County  Judge  of  this  County,  was  Representative  in  Con- 
gress one  term,  declining  a  re-election,  and  was  State  Senator 
many  terms.  He  was  never  defeated  when  a  nominee  for  an 
elective  office.  When  chosen  to  Congress  or  to  the  State  Senate 
it  was  from  a  district  usually  Democratic.  He  was  proud  to 
say  that  he  was  the  only  Republican  ever  elected  to  either  office 
in  the  Democratic  Westchester  district. 

The  Governorship  had  been  promised  and  refused  to  him 
twice ;  a  Cabinet  portfolio  was  not  to  his  liking,  and  a  United 
States  Senatorship  he  did  not  want,  but  he  did  want  to  be 
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Customs  Collector  at  Port  of  New  York.  This  last-named 
position  he  finally  secured,  after  the  whole  country  had  become 
aroused  over  his  getting  it.  His  slogan  was,  "  Know  just  what 
you  want;  get  it.' 

The  facts  relative  to  the  securing  of  the  Collectorship  furnish 
a  somewhat  interesting,  if  not  startling,  story;  introducing,  as 
they  do,  three  of  the  cleverest  and  most  resourceful  politicians 
ever  known  in  the  State  of  New  York,  if  not  in  the  whole  United 
States— Roscoe  Conkling,  Thomas  C.  Platt  and  William  H. 
Robertson. 

All,  Mr.  Conkling,  Mr.  Robertson  and  Mr.  Platt,  are  dead. 
The  former  dying  in  1888,  Mr.  Robertson  ten  years  later,  and 
Mr.  Platt  twelve  years  later  than  Mr.  Robertson. 

Thomas  Collier  Platt,  who  represented  this  State  as  one  of 
its  delegation  in  the  United  States  Senate,  was  for  several  years 
the  colleague  of  "  Westchester's  Favorite  Son,'  Senator 
Chauncey  M.  Depew.  Mr.  Platt  retired  from  the  Senate  on 
March  4,  1909,  having  rounded  out  fifty-two  years  of  political 
activity.  For  a  score  of  years  he  was  the  undisputed  "  Boss  ' 
of  the  Republican  party  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  a  power 
in  National  politics.  From  the  time  of  the  Fremont  campaign 
in  1856,  until  the  day  of  his  retirement  from  the  Senate,  his  life 
had  been  a  stormy  one,  though  he  was  nick-named  the  "  Easy 
Boss. '  On  every  political  battlefield,  in  State  or  Nation,  in  the 
last  two  decades,  could  be  seen  his  standard  in  the  thickest  of 
the  fight. 

Mr.  Platt  is  not  of  this  County,  though  at  one  time  numbered 
among  its  residents.  His  prominence  as  an  opponent  vanquished 
by  the  County's  most  illustrious  representative,  William  H. 
Robertson,  gains  for  him  a  place  in  this  review. 
v  The  magnetism  with  which  Mr.  Platt  was  said  to  be  liberally 
endowed,  evidently  failed  in  its  efficiency  when  it  came  to  con- 
trolling Judge  Robertson,  who  possessed  a  mind  equally  as 
strong  as  that  of  Mr.  Platt  and  who  was  as  clever  as  a  political 
tactician.  Mr.  Platt  was  fully  equipped  to  play  the  game  of 
politics  as  an  expert,  but  with  all  his  acuteness  he  found  in 
Judge  Robertson  one  who  could  play  the  game  with  equal  skill ; 
frequently  to  the  former's  great  disadvantage. 

It  was  Thomas  C.  Platt,  allied  with  United  States  Senator 
Roscoe  Conkling,  who  prevented  the  nomination  of  William  H. 
Robertson  as  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor  in  1879, 
if  not  previously  in  1872;  and  later  it  was  he,  still  in  alliance 
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with  Conkling,  who  entered  in  a  fight  on  President  Garfield  to 
prevent  the  nomination  and  confirmation  of  William  H.  Rob- 
ertson as  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York. 

The  objection  Messrs.  Conkling  and  Platt  had  to  Judge  Rob- 
ertson was  purely  political.  He  did  not  prove  as  pliable  as 
desired  for  the  realization  of  their  political  ambitions. 

The  writer  of  this  recalls  a  conversation  he  had  with  Judge 
Robertson  in  the  Capitol  building  in  Albany,  early  in  the 
winter  of  1880.  The  Judge  related  certain  facts  attending  the 
proceedings  of  the  Republican  State  Convention  (held  in  the 
preceding  fall),  accounting  for  his  not  receiving  the  Guberna- 
torial nomination.  He  had  been  promised  this  in  good  faith 
by  men  whom  he  believed  he  could  trust  without  stultifying 
himself.  He  told  how  Platt,  Conkling  and  their  allies  turned 
from  him  at  the  last  moment  and  brought  about  the  nomination 
of  Alonzo  B.  Cornell  in  his  stead,  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
he  would  not  sacrifice  self-respect  and  subject  himself  to  their 
absolute  control;  in  other  words,  act  as  a  figure-head  in  the 
office  of  Governor.  During  this  conversation,  a  well-known 
Republican  State  leader,  in  passing,  stopped,  and  offering  to 
the  Judge  a  hand  of  greeting,  said  in  tones  most  sympathetic: 
"  Senator,  I  am  very  sorry,  very  sorry,  indeed,  that  you  did 
not  receive  the  nomination  for  Governor  by  our  Convention.* 
To  this  the  Judge  replied,  coolly:  "  Thank  you;'  and  the 
interview,  quite  brief  on  the  Judge's  side,  was  closed.  After 
the  !  well-wisher  '  had  passed  on,  the  Judge  commented  on 
the  hypocrisy  of  some  men,  adding:  "  The  fellow  who  just 
addressed  me  so  blandly  was  one  of  those  who  deliberately 
planned  my  defeat  by  that  convention.'  "  Such  is  politics, 
young  man, ' '  sighed  the  Judge. 

Above  all  things,  Judge  Robertson's  ambition  was  to  round 
out  a  long  and  successful  political  career  by  being  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York.  That  such  desire  be  fulfilled 
was  the  sincere  wish  of  his  many  loyal  friends.  But  there  were 
some  things  Judge  Robertson  would  not  do  even  to  attain  his 
ambition. 

In  return  for  services  rendered,  Governor  Cornell,  as  soon  as 
possible  after  being  installed  in  office,  appointed  Mr.  Platt 
a  member  of  the  Quarantine  Commission,  an  office  he  held  until 
1888,  when  Governor  Hill  removed  him. 

The  two  memorable  fights  of  Mr.  Platt 's  life  were,  first, 
when  he,  in  1880,  following  the  lead  of  Senator  Conkling,  went 
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down  to  defeat  with  that  famous  band  of  "  three  hundred  and 
six  stalwarts  '  who  tried  to  force  the  nomination  of  General 
Grant  for  a  third  term;  and  second,  when  Conkling  and  he 
failed  to  be  re-elected  by  the  Legislature  as  United  States  Sena- 
tors a  short  time  later. 

It  is  an  old  saying,  and  one  quite  true,  that  a  time— a  day 
of  reckoning — comes  when  one  can  "  settle  the  score  '  with 
another  in  the  game  of  politics.  The  time  was  at  hand,  at  this 
Republican  National  Convention,  when  Messrs.  Conkling  and 
Platt  and  their  allies  would  be  brought  to  realize  that  their  mis- 
deeds, leading  to  the  betrayal  of  Judge  Robertson,  had  not  been 
forgotten.  That  the  old  admonition  to  forget  in  politics  one 
year  that  which  happened  in  the  year  before,  would  not  for 
this  occasion  be  observed. 

The  attempt  to  ^te  the  New  York  State  delegation  in  the 
Convention  as  a  unit,  as  was  the  desire  nearest  to  the  hearts 
of  Messrs.  Conkling  and  Platt,  proved  impossible  owing  to  the 
opposition  of  many  in  the  delegation,  under  the  lead  of  Judge 
Robertson,  who  was  a  delegate.  Promises  and  threats  were 
alike  equally  unavailing.  Judge  Robertson  and  his  friends 
stood  firm  in  their  determination  not  to  be  delivered  in  bulk 
for  any  candidate  not  their  individual  choice.  After  a  stub- 
born and  hard-fought  fight,  it  was  decided  by  the  Convention 
that  each  member  of  the  New  York  delegation  be  permitted  to 
vote  in  the  Convention  as  an  individual,  announcing  his  vote 
as  his  name  was  called.  Accordingly,  the  New  York  State  dele- 
gation did  not  vote  unanimously  for  General  Grant's  nomina- 
tion. The  action  of  Judge  Robertson  led  to  the  nomination  of 
James  A.  Garfield  for  President. 

Conkling  and  Platt,  as  after  events  proved,  never  forgave 
..Judge  Robertson  for  being  the  cause  of  their  great  humiliation 
before  representatives  of  the  Nation.  They  had  to  admit  that 
they  had  been  outgeneraled  by  a  man  from  their  own  State; 
that  their  pet  scheme,  to  bring  about  what  was  considered  the 
impossible,  to  overcome  the  prejudice  of  the  people  against  a 
third  term  for  a  President  of  the  United  States,  had  met  with 
a  telling  defeat. 

In  speaking  later  of  the  proceedings  of  that  Convention,  Mr. 
Platt  said:  "  I  remember  that  Conkling  was  a  colossal  figure 
in  that  convention.  I  never  appreciated  him  more  than  when 
I  saw  his  tall,  majestic,  panther-like  figure  and  his  historic 
Hyperion  lock,  and  listened  to  his  matchless  oratory,  his  marvel- 
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ous  power  of  invective  and  satire,  as  he  concluded  his  speech 
placing  Grant  in  nomination.' 

Grant's  nomination  was  defeated;  Judge  Robertson  had 
sprung  suddenly  into  National  prominence,  owing  to  his  deter- 
mination of  purpose.  Though  his  action  had  increased  the 
bitterness  of  his  political  foes,  his  independence  had  secured 
for  him  many  loyal  friends. 

The  action  of  Judge  Robertson  in  the  Republican  National 
Convention  was  fully  approved  by  those  of  his  party  in  West- 
chester  County  who  had  elected  him  as  their  delegate  to  such 
Convention.  Resolutions  were  adopted  in  various  sections  of 
the  State  commending  the  course  Judge  Robertson,  and  other 
delegates  acting  with  him,  had  pursued. 

According  to  published  report,  Messrs.  Conkling  and  Platt 
returned  from  the  Convention  to  New  York  much  dejected. 
They  feared  for  their  political  future.  They  understood  what 
it  meant  to  be  discredited  by  one's  party  administration,  the 
loss  of  power  uplifted  by  the  disposal  of  patronage.  The  Repub- 
lican organization  was  in  chaos;  the  leaders  received  the  news 
of  Garfield's  nomination  resentfully.  They  feared  that  Gar- 
field,  if  elected,  would  give  ear  only  to  Judge  Robertson  and  his 
friends  in  New  York  State,  and  the  present  Republican  organi- 
zation in  the  State  would  be  succeeded  by  another  organization 
that  might  prove  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  Conkling, 
Platt  and  their  allies. 

To  head  off  any  influence  Judge  Robertson  might  have  with 
Garfield,  it  was  suggested  that  Senator  Conkling  visit  candi- 
date Garfield  at  his  home  in  Mentor,  Ohio.  Before  Conkling, 
as  proud  as  ever,  could  decide  to  pay  this  visit,  he  received  a 
request  from  Mr.  Garfield,  that  he  visit  him  at  his  home.  Of 
this  visit  Mr.  Platt,  in  a  recent  interview,  spoke  as  follows: 

When  Garfield  heard  of  the  defection  in  New  York  he  sent 
for  Senator  Conkling.  Upon  Conkling 's  return  from  the  con- 
ference at  the  home  of  the  Presidential  nominee,  Conkling  told 
me  that  Garfield  had  promised  to  recognize  the  New  York  organ- 
ization, if  elected.  I  said:  '  Do  you  believe  him?'  to  which 
Conkling  replied,  '  No,  but  we  will  try  him  out.'  We  did,  and 
the  war  Garfield  made  on  us  after  election  is  a  matter  of 
history. ' 

In  1881  Mr.  Platt  was  elected  a  United  States  Senator  from 
this  State,  as  an  associate  with  his  friend  Senator  Conkling. 
His  election  was  accomplished  after  a  most  bitter  contest  in  the 
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New  York  Legislature,  between  factions  in  the  party.  One  fac- 
tion, known  as  the  ' '  Stalwarts, ' '  those  affiliating  with  the  Conk- 
ling-Platt  organization,  being  arraigned  against  the  "  Half- 
Breeds,"  as  the  anti-organization  men  were  designated.  Dur- 
ing this  fight  in  the  Legislature  these  terms,  distinguishing 
factions,  were  first  used. 

Relative  to  this  election  of  Mr.  Platt  to  the  Senatorship,  Mr. 
Chauncey  M.  Depew,  who  was  a  candidate  before  the  State  Leg- 
islature for  that  office  as  one  of  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Platt, 
has  this  to  say :  '  *  It  was  found  that  those  who  supported  Gar- 
field  were  in  a  minority  in  the  Legislature.  Some  of  his  friends 
could  get  five  votes,  some  four,  and  some  six.  It  was  found  that 
I  could  get  twenty-six.  I  did  not  want  to  run  for  Senator,  for 
private  business  reasons.  But  Judge  Robertson,  with  authority 
of  Garfield  and  Blaine,  said:  '  Chauncey,  you  have  got  to  run 
for  Senator/  and  I  ran.  The  contest  went  on  and  Mr.  Platt 
received  a  certain  number  of  votes  and  State  Senator  Crowley, 
whom  Roscoe  Conkling  favored,  received  a  certain  number  of 
votes,  and  I  received  a  certain  number,  about  equally  divided. 
To  all  appearances  Senator  Conkling  and  Mr.  Platt  were  not 
allied  at  the  commencement  of  this  contest;  Mr.  Platt  was 
carrying  on  a  campaign  for  himself.  The  Judge  and  I  were 
whooping  it  up  for  Westchester.  One  day  Mr.  Platt  came  to 
me  and  said :  *  You  can  never  be  elected. '  '  Yes,  I  know  that. ' 
'  Well,  suppose  you  elect  me.'  '  Well,'  I  said,  '  we  have  been 
crushed  in  this  State  for  twelve  years  under  the  tyranny  of  the 
Conkling  machine.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  drive  me 
out  of  politics  and  Judge  Robertson  and  his  friends  out  of 
public  life.  We  have  made  our  fight,  we  have  got  our  rights 
and  don't  propose  to  be  crushed.  Suppose  you  are  elected, 
.will  you  support  President  Garfield?'  '  Yes,'  promptly  replied 
Mr.  Platt.  We  went  at  once  to  Judge  Robertson's  room  and 
other  members  of  the  Legislature,  who  were  supporting  me,  to 
the  number  of  twenty-six,  came  in.  To  Judge  Robertson  and 
his  fellow-members  of  the  Legislature,  Mr.  Platt  made  the  same 
frank  statement  relative  to  his  determination  to  give  hearty  and 
loyal  support  to  President  Garfield.  The  day  following,  Mr. 
Platt  was  elected  United  States  Senator.  A  few  days  later 
President  Garfield  sent  to  the  Senate  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Robertson  for  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York.' 

Mr.  Depew,  and  other  friends  of  Judge  Robertson,  believed 
that  when  Judge  Robertson  was  willing  to  forget  the  way  he 
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had  been  misused  heretofore  by  both  Conkling  and  Platt,  and 
returned  good  for  evil,  by  furnishing  votes  necessary  for  Platt 's 
election  to  the  Senate,  Senator  Platt  would  show  appreciation 
by  faithfulness  to  the  pledge  guaranteeing  his  support  to  Presi- 
dent Garfield,  as  the  least  return  he  could  make. 

What  happened  to  the  nomination  of  Judge  Robertson  for 
Collector  of  the  Port?  What  Senator  Platt  did  in  support  of 
President  Garfield,  and  how  he  repaid  Judge  Robertson  for  aid- 
ing his  election,  is  told  in  an  interview  with  which  Senator 
Platt  favored  us,  just  prior  to  his  death.  Senator  Conkling 's 
connection  is  also  told,  and  all  is  now  matter  of  political  history 
of  this  State. 

On  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Platt 's  election  to  the  Senator- 
ship,  Senator  Conkling  sent  a  telegram  to  Platt  saying  that  it 
rejoiced  his  heart  to  know  that  so  thorough  and  loyal  a  "  Stal- 
wart '  had  won  the  victory.  Evidently  Conkling  was  confi- 
dent that  the  old  alliance  would  be  continued,  and  the  "  Organi- 
zation ' '  Republicans  in  New  York  would  continue  to  be  under 
the  rule  of  a  "  most  tyrannical  politician,'  as  Conkling  was 
classified  by  Mr.  Depew.  After  events  prove  that  he  was  not 
a  victim  of  misplaced  confidence,  so  far  as  Senator  Platt  was 
concerned. 

Mr.  Platt  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  on  the  last  day  of  Presi- 
dent Hayes's  administration,  and  on  the  day  Mr.  Garfield  was 
inaugurated,  March  4,  1881,  he  and  Senator  Conkling  called 
upon  the  new  President. 

* '  We  were  received  with  cordialty, ' '  said  Senator  Platt,  ' '  and 
departed  from  the  White  House  convinced  that  the  contract 
made  at  Mentor  would  be  fulfilled.' 

President  Garfield  later  admitted  to  a  friend  that  he  never 
was  so  much  embarrassed  by  anything  as  he  was  by  the  political 
situation  in  New  York  immediately  following  his  inauguration. 
He  did  not  want  to  make  a  breach  between  the  Administration 
and  the  two  New  York  Senators,  yet  he  could  not  ignore  the 
claims  Judge  Robertson  and  friends  in  New  York  had  upon 
him.  He  recognized  the  fact  that  the  action  of  Judge  Robert- 
son, and  those  he  led  in  the  National  Convention,  made  possible 
his  nomination  for  President. 

Judge  Robertson  made  it  known  that  a  membership  in  the 
President's  Cabinet  was  not  desired  by  him. 

The  Collectorship  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  then  considered 
the  most  coveted  Federal  position  in  the  State,  was  suggested 
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as  a  gift  that  might  prove  acceptable  to  the  Judge.  The  Presi- 
dent knew  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  get  the  two  Senators 
from  New  York  to  consent  to  the  confirmation  of  Judge  Robert- 
son for  any  office.  After  mature  consideration,  the  President 
decided  to  act  independently,  as  his  friend  Robertson  had,  and 
send  the  nomination  of  William  H.  Robertson,  for  Customs 
Collector  at  Port  of  New  York,  to  the  Senate.  This  he  did. 

Concerted  action  on  the  part  of  both  Senators,  Conkling  and 
Platt,  "  held  up  '  the  confirmation.  What  happened  next  is 
a  matter  of  history,  a  thrice  told  tale. 

*  *  Why, ' '  said  Senator  Platt,  ' '  the  President,  instead  of  doing 
as  he  promised  for  the  organization,  has  picked  out  Conkling 's 
worst  enemy  and  named  him  for  the  most  lucrative  office  in  the 
State  of  New  York.'  Senator  Conkling  was  furious;  he  said 
that  the  pledge  was  broken  and  it  was  open  war  on  the 
organization. 

Senators  Conkling  and  Platt  felt  that  they  had  been  insulted, 
and  rather  than  remain  in  the  Senate  that  was  sure  to  confirm 
a  nomination  so  distasteful  to  them,  as  a  quiet  canvass  of  the 
Senate  had  proven,  they  would  resign  forthwith,  and  go  back 
to  the  New  York  Legislature,  then  in  session,  and  ask  for 
re-election  and  vindication.  They  figured  that  their  friends  con- 
trolled a  majority  of  the  Legislature  and  no  time  would  be  lost 
in  making  it  plain  to  the  President  that  a  mistake  had  been  made 
in  his  not  having  first  consulted  the  New  York  Senators  as  to 
appointments  for  that  State,  and  that  it  would  be  found  advis- 
able to  withdraw  Judge  Robertson's  nomination. 

It  was  in  this  fight  against  the  President  that  Senator  Platt 
gained  the  sobriquet  of  ' '  Me  Too, ' '  his  opponents  asserting  that 
he  merely  followed  Senator  Conkling 's  lead  in  resenting  the 
alleged  affront  offered  them  by  the  President.  This  was  unjust 
Senator  Platt  asserted,  and  these  are  the  facts  as  vouched  for 
by  him.  Instead  of  being  a  parrot-like  follower,  Platt  led. 
He  said: 

"  I  went  to  the  Senate  desk  and  got  the  document  nominat- 
ing Robertson.  I  considered  it  a  gratuitous  insult  to  the  New 
York  State  organization.  I  walked  over  to  Conkling  and  said, 
!  I  shall  send  my  resignation  to  Governor  Cornell  to-night/ 
Conkling  turned  to  me  and  replied :  '  Don 't  be  too  hasty  about 
this  matter,  young  man.'  We  then  went  to  the  rear  of  the 
Senate  chamber  and  talked  it  over.  Conkling  insisted  that  we 
should  wait,  and  fight  it  out  in  the  committee,  to  which  the 
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nomination  of  Robertson  had  been  referred.  I  replied,  '  We 
have  been  so  humiliated  as  United  States  Senators  from  the 
great  State  of  New  York  that  there  is  but  one  thing  for  us  to 
do — rebuke  the  President  by  immediately  turning  in  our  resig- 
nations, and  then  appeal  to  the  Legislature  to  sustain  us.' 
I  induced  Conkling  to  join  me  in  offering  our  joint  resignations, 
and  that  night  the  papers  were  forwarded  to  Governor  Cornell, 
by  special  messenger.' 

Senators  Conkling  and  Platt  returned  to  New  York  to  con- 
sult friends  and  devise  the  next  step  to  be  taken.  After  con- 
siderable consideration  in  conference  with  friends,  there  being 
some  hesitancy  on  account  of  prevailing  public  sentiment,  it 
was  agreed  that  both  Senators  jointly  request  a  re-election  at 
the  hands  of  the  Legislature  then  in  session.  On  this  purpose 
being  made  known  excitement  ran  high,  and  the  prediction  that 
the  bitterest  kind  of  a  contest  would  ensue  came  true. 

Judge  Robertson,  who  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  led 
the  fight  to  prevent  the  re-election  and  return  of  Conkling  and 
Platt;  and  back  of  him  were  all  friends  of  the  new  President. 
Before  the  end  of  the  battle,  much  to  the  disgust  of  both  Conk- 
ling and  Platt,  a  few  organization  leaders,  who  were  most  urgent 
and  persistent  to  have  them  seek  re-election,  deserted  to  the 
opposing  side. 

When  the  defeat  of  Conkling  and  Platt  was  certain,  Judge 
Robertson  found  it  difficult,  as  well  as  necessary,  to  convince 
his  enthusiastic  friends  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  elected  a 
United  States  Senator.  He  had  served  one  term  as  Congress- 
man and  did  not  fancy  life  in  Washington.  He  and  his  friends 
had  the  privilege  of  naming  as  Messrs.  Conkling  and  Platt 's  suc- 
cessors, Warner  Miller  (well  known  in  this  County,  and  relative 
of  the  late  Sheriff  Samuel  C.  Miller)  and  Elbridge  G.  Lapham. 
These  gentlemen  entered  upon  their  duties  as  United  States 
Senators  immediately. 

Within  a  few  weeks  later,  William  H.  Robertson  was  unani- 
mously confirmed  by  the  United  States  Senate  as  Customs  Col- 
lector at  Port  of  New  York.  In  1887,  after  his  retirement  from 
the  office  of  Collector,  Mr.  Robertson  was  again  elected  a  State 
Senator  and  re-elected,  serving  until  1892;  for  a  considerable 
period  acting  by  election  as  President  pro  tern  of  the  Senate. 

He  continued  his  law  practice  during  all  the  years  of  his 
political  activity  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
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Senator  Conkling,  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
brilliant  of  men,  as  lawyer  and  statesman,  was  also  one  of  the 
most  proud  and  sensitive.  He  never  fully  recovered  from  the 
unexpected  defeat  administered  by  legislators  of  his  own  State 
whom  he  believed  to  be  his  loyal  supporters  under  any  and  all 
circumstances,  as  they  were  when  he  yielded  power  given  by 
the  disposal  of  patronage.  He  found,  as  have  others,  that  some 
alleged  friends  are  influenced  not  by  affection  for  a  particular 
man,  but  instead  by  hope  of  getting  patronage  and  easy  gain 
for  themselves;  they  turn  readily  and  travel  in  either  direction 
their  personal  interests  lead.  Why  a  man  would  do  things 
guided  solely  by  principle,  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  some. 

Mr.  Conkling  gradually  relinquished  his  interest  in  politics 
and  returned  to  the  practice  of  law ;  to  a  profession  at  the  head 
of  which  he  soon  regained  his  place,  and  before  his  untimely 
death  he  had  amassed  a  comfortable  fortune.  He  was  the  prin- 
cipal attorney  for  the  wealthy  A.  T.  Stewart  estate  and  for  the 
estate  of  Mr.  Stewart's  wife,  who  died  after  her  husband.  The 
case  in  which  a  niece  was  contesting  the  will  of  Mrs.  Stewart, 
involving  valuable  property  in  this  County,  was  on  the  Court 
calendar  on  the  day  of  the  great  blizzard,  March  12,  1888 ;  Mr. 
Conkling  was  to  conduct  the  defense;  on  his  way  to  Court  he 
caught  so  severe  a  cold  that  he  died  from  its  effects. 

Senator  Platt  continued  taking  an  interest  in  politics,  regained 
his  prestige,  entrenched  himself  as  the  head  of  the  State  Repub- 
lican organization  and  was  returned  from  this  State  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  He  retained  the  party  leadership  until 
quite  recently,  when,  owing  to  physical  disability,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  from  active  lead  in  the  management. 

After  his  defeat  for  * '  vote  of  approval  '  and  return  to  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Platt,  with  the  stolidity  of  a  philosopher,  immedi- 
ately turned  his  attention  to  business.  He  accumulated  a  rea- 
sonable fortune  and  appeared  to  forget  politics,  but,  as  after 
evidence  proved,  he  was  playing  a  ' l  quiet  game, '  and  as  the 
politicians  say,  "  laying  low  in  the  high  grass,'  waiting  for 
opportunity. 

The  opportune  time  came,'1  said  Mr.  Platt,  "  when  I  saw 
a  chance  to  return  good  for  evil  and  get  even  with  my  dear 
friend  Warner  Miller,  who,  with  Judge  Latham,  was  more  than 
willing  to  aid  our  enemies  and  be  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  in  place  of  Mr.  Conkling  and  myself,  in  1881.  Well, 
I  was  the  cause  of  having  ex-Senator  Warner  Miller  nominated 
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for  Governor  by  the  Republican  party,  to  run  against  David 
B.  Hill,  the  Democratic  nominee.  To  be  sure  Miller  was  badly 
defeated;  that  was  too  bad,  I  know,  but  how  could  I  help  it; 
I  gave  him  the  nomination,  a  fitting  recognition  for  valuable 
services  rendered  his  country  in  the  United  States  Senate.  His 
great  popularity  should  have  elected  him.  His  defeat  was  really 
too  bad;  I  assure  you  I  felt  his  defeat  keenly,  and  have  never 
fully  gotten  over  the  disappointment.' 

That  Mr.  Platt  forced  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Miller  was  gen- 
erally known,  as  well  as  was  the  fact  that  he  made  no  conceal- 
ment of  his  activity,  as  the  recognized  leader  of  the  party  in 
the  State,  in  accomplishing  the  defeat  of  his  party's  candidate, 
as  a  rebuke,  it  was  said,  to  the  pretension  of  Miller. 

Platt 's  treatment  of  candidate  Miller  was  said  to  be  respon- 
sible for  President  Harrison's  refusal  to  appoint  Mr.  Platt  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  Harrison's  Cabinet. 

In  1898,  Mr.  Platt  was  well  established  as  the  head  of  the 
Republican  organization  in  this  State,  but  he  could  not  prevent 
the  nomination  that  year  of  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt  for  Gov- 
ernor. Platt  did  not  disguise  the  fact  that  he  did  not  like 
Roosevelt,  but  he  found  the  party  must  take  Roosevelt,  or  defeat. 
Col.  Roosevelt  was  just  home  from  the  Spanish- American  War 
and  as  strenuous  as  usual;  his  warlike  valor  had  been  widely 
advertised  and  the  sentiment  in  his  favor  was  strong  within 
the  Republican  party,  in  fact  so  strong  that  Platt  dared  not 
ignore  it,  therefore  Platt  acquiesced,  and  Roosevelt  was  named 
for  Governor  by  the  Republicans.  The  fate  that  befell  Warner 
Miller  was  narrowly  escaped  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  was 
elected  by  a  smaller  majority  than  his  friends  expected.  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Augustus  A.  Van  Wyck,  of  this  Judicial 
District,  was  the  Democratic  nominee  for  Governor  and  was 
!  picked  ' '  for  the  winner,  not  only  by  Democrats,  but  also  by 
certain  Republicans.  The  refusal  of  Richard  Croker,  head  of 
the  Tammany  organization  in  New  York  city,  to  favor  the 
nomination  and  re-election  of  Judge  Daly*  for  Supreme  Court 
Justice,  for  personal  reasons,  was  always  regarded  as  having 
disgusted  many  Democrats  and  influenced  them  to  vote  against 
their  party  Gubernatorial  candidate  and  in  favor  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt. After  serving  one  term  as  Governor,  Mr.  Roosevelt  wanted 
to  be  renominated,  but  Mr.  Platt,  to  get  rid  of  him,  forced  his 

*  Judge  Daly  was  then  a  resident  of  New  York  city,  now  is  a  resident  of 
Yonkers,  in  this  County. 
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nomination  as  a  candidate  for  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  and,  unintentionally,  assisted  him  to  become  President. 

Of  late  years  Mr.  Platt  has  not  been  very  active  in  politics, 
ill-health  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  preventing  his  usual  interest. 
His  retirement  from  the  United  States  Senate  in  1909  virtually 
ended  his  political  career. 

Now  all  these  men,  once  most  active  in  political  life,  are  dead, 
gone  to  that  bourne  from  which  no  traveler  returns. 

Mr.  Eobertson  died  December  6,  1898,  at  his  home  in  the  town 
of  Bedford. 

The  last  to  die  being  Thomas  Collier  Platt.  He  lived,  within 
six  days,  twenty-two  years  after  his  friend  and  colleague  Roscoe 
Conkling ;  Conkling  died  March  12 ;  Platt  died  March  6. 

Though  in  feeble  health  several  years  and  needing  the  care 
of  an  attendant,  at  home  and  abroad,  he  went  almost  daily  to 
his  place  of  business  down  town  in  the  city  of  New  York  from 
his  up-town  residence.  This  he  did  up  to  March  3,  on  which 
day,  while  sitting  at  the  breakfast  table,  he  fell  over  in  a  faint 
and  was  carried  to  his  bed,  which  he  never  again  left  alive.  He 
died  at  3.45  p.  M.,  Sunday,  March  6,  1910 ;  death  was  caused  by 
chronic  and  acute  Bright 's  disease.  At  the  time  of  death  he 
was  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  his  early  home  in  Owego,  N.  Y.,  on  Wednesday, 
March  9,  1910. 

Three  sons,  grown  to  manhood,  survive  him.  His  wife  died 
several  years  ago. 


In  1911  occurred  the  forty-sixth  anniversary  of  the  Civil- 
War.  Thousands  of  soldiers  survive,  and  are  likely  to  survive 
for  years.  This  war,  like  many  wars,  was  fought  chiefly  by 
beys.  The  records  of  the  Northern  Army  show  that  more 
soldiers  enlisted  at  the  age  of  nineteen  than  at  any  other  age, 
and  that  those  who  were  twenty  come  next.  But  to  be  an 
officer  usually  implied  a  certain  seniority  of  years,  and  now 
those  who  were  of  rank  are  going  fast ;  the  year  1911  witnessed 
the  passing  of  many  Generals  of  the  Civil  War.  The  early 
sixties  surely  produced  a  great  generation.  It  had  its  faults, 
but  weakness  was  not  among  them. 


CUSTOMS  COLLECTOR  AT  THE  PORT  OF 

NEW  YORK. 

The  most  coveted  office  of  Customs  Collector  at  the  Port  of 
New  York,  considered  one  of  the  most  lucrative  Federal 
positions  within  the  gift  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
has  been  held  by  many  men  who  later  became  numbered  among 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  nation.  One,  Daniel  S.  Dickin- 
son, became  a  United  States  Senator  and  one  became  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  first  Republican  appointed  as  Col- 
lector at  the  Port  of  New  York  was  Hiram  Barney,  a  resident 
of  Yonkers,  in  this  County,  and  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  the  appointment  dating  March  23,  1861.  As 
Collector,  Mr.  Barney  succeeded  Augustus  Schell,  at  times  a 
resident  of  this  County,  and  the  last  in  a  long  line  of  Demo- 
cratic Collectors.  Mr.  Barney  was  a  lawyer  practicing  in 
New  York  city;  he  resided  at  Kingsbridge,  in  the  southern  sec- 
tion of  the  town  of  Yonkers ;  he  continued  in  this  office  until 
September  7,  1864. 

Thomas  Smith,  of  Yonkers,  held  the  position  of  Deputy  Col- 
lector from  1857  to  1861. 

The  next  resident  of  this  County  to  hold  this  responsible 
position  was  William  H.  Robertson,  of  Katonah,  who  was 
appointed  by  President  Garfield,  under  circumstances  that  are 
now  historic.  Mr.  Robertson's  appointment  was  dated  May  18, 
1881;  he  held  the  office  until  July  1,  1885,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Edward  L.  Hedden,  a  Democrat,  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Cleveland.  A  Democrat  continued  in  this  office  until 
May  4,  1889. 

How  near  another  of  Westchester  County's  illustrious  sons 
came  to  being  made  Customs  Collector  at  the  Port  of  New 
York,  is  best  told  by  the  gentleman  himself;  United  States 
Senator  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  in  delivering  one  of  his  inimitable 
addresses  recently,  relating  political  experiences,  said: 

'  It  used  to  be  that  the  big  New  York  appointments  were 
strictly  National.  President  Johnson  selected  me  to  be  Col- 
lector of  the  Port  of  New  York.  I  looked  into  it  and  found 
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that  the  fees— it  was  on  a  fee  basis  then— made  it  worth 
$120,000  a  year.  I  was  then  a  country  lawyer  at  Peekskill, 
in  Westchester  County,  and  it  looked  good  to  me.  Well,  the 
notification  of  my  selection  was  conveyed  to  me  by  United  States 
Senator  Morgan,  with  his  congratulations.  The  two  United 
States  Senators  from  this  State  were  for  me,  and  it  looked 
settled. 

"  But  there  came  a  hitch.  I  learned  of  it  next  day.  John- 
son had  decided  to  veto  the  Civil  Rights  bill  and  had  been 
advised  by  some  of  his  Cabinet  not  to  give  out  that  nomination 
till  after  he  should  learn  how  the  New  York  Senators  would 
vote,  if  an  effort  were  made  to  pass  it  over  the  veto.  The  nomi- 
nation was  not  sent  in,  both  New  York  Senators  voted  against 
the  President,  the  nomination  was  never  made,  and  that's  how 
Peekskill  lost  more  money  than  it  ever  saw.  Why,  that  money 
was  more  than  all  Peekskill  was  worth  then — houses,  lands, 
everything. ' 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 

The  first  post  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  was  organ- 
ized in  Decatur,  Illinois,  on  April  6,  1866. 

The  widows  of  Presidents  Polk,  Tyler,  Lincoln,  Garfield, 
McKinley  and  Cleveland  were  granted  pensions  by  act  of  Con- 
gress. Mrs.  Cleveland's  being  granted  recently,  at  $5,000  per 
year. 

Mrs.  Elise  Sigel,  widow  of  General  Franz  Sigel,  died  at  the 
home  of  her  daughter,  in  the  Bronx,  in  1910,  aged  75  years. 
When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  Mr.  Sigel  and  his  wife  were 
teaching  school  in  St.  Louis.  He  raised  a  regiment  and  battery 
of  Germans  and  offered  them  to  President  Lincoln.  General 
Sigel  died  in  1902. 

From  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  we  learn 
that  New  York  State  has  an  army  of  1,840,909  pupils  in  school, 
equaling  the  whole  population  of  Minnesota  or  Virginia.  Upon 
these  schools  the  people  of  the  State  are  spending  $76,696,217, 
equal  to  the  entire  national  revenue  of  Canada  or  Holland.  In 
some  respects  this  is  decidedly  an  Empire  State. 


THE  STATE'S  BIRTHPLACE. 

New  York  State  recently  acquired,  by  purchase,  the  site 
whereon  stood  the  Westchester  County  Court  House,  in  which 
the  Provincial  Congress  (or  Convention)  met,  in  1776,  and 
adopted  resolutions  necessary  to  the  creation  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  This  property  is  situated  on  Broadway,  in  the 
village  of  White  Plains. 

Negotiations  for  this  purchase  were  completed  in  January, 
1909.  , 

A  monument  was  previously  erected  to  designate  the  spot 
on  which  the  State  was  given  birth;  this  monument  was  built 
of  stones  taken  from  the  old  Court  House  destroyed  by  fire 
four  months  after  the  holding  of  this  memorable  session,  which 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  State  Constitution;  another  and 
adjoining  section  of  this  property  is  to  be  used  by  the  State 
for  purposes  of  its  militia;  a  site  on  which  an  armory  has  just 
been  built,  to  be  occupied  by  a  local  company  of  the  National 
Guards. 

A  second  Court  House  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  one 
burned  in  1776 ;  the  second  being  built  in  1786  and  was  in  con- 
stant use  until  the  needs  of  the  County  required  a  Court 
House  more  spacious.  The  second  Court  House  was  sold  and 
carried  away,  and  the  property  fell  into  the  hands  of  private 
parties. 

That  the  site  of  the  State's  birthplace  should  belong  to  the 
State  and  be  preserved  as  a  worthy  relict  of  times  when  patri- 
otism required  sacrifices,  was  generally  conceded,  but  concerted 
action  to  further  the  State's  possession  was  not  taken  until 
years  after. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  116th  anniversary 
of  the  State's  birth,  in  July,  1892,  members  of  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution  met  in  White  Plains,  on  the  site  of 
the  birthplace,  and  by  resolutions  decided  to  launch  a  move- 
ment having  for  its  object  the  preservance  of  the  landmark  by 
State  purchase. 

Early  in  the  next  year  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion caused  to  be  introduced  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State  a 
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bill  providing  for  a  necessary  appropriation  of  money  to  pur- 
chase the  property  in  question  and  for  the  erection  of  an 
appropriate  monument  to  mark  the  spot.  The  bill  passed  both 
houses  of  the  Legislature  and  went  to  the  Governor;  Governor 
Flower  decided  to  withhold  his  signature,  explaining  that  he 
believed  the  object  could  be  better  attained  through  means  of 
private  subscriptions;  that  the  contemplated  expense  was  not 
properly  a  State  charge.  Those  who  were  convinced  that  the 
site  was  of  enough  historic  importance  to  interest  all  sections 
of  the  State,  differed  with  the  Governor. 

Though  disappointed  in  not  securing  the  co-operation  of 
State  officials,  friends  of  the  project  did  not  despair  of  final 
success.  Quiet  agitation  progressed  through  years,  until  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  weary  of  waiting  action 
of  their  male  fellow-patriots,  determined  to  take  hold  and  find 
out  what  could  be  done  by  persistent,  energetic  work  in  the 
right  direction.  They  were  aroused  not  only  by  desire  for 
heroic  deeds,  but,  also,  by  rumors  that  the  desired  property 
was  about  to  be  sold  to  serve  private  ends,  and  therefore  would 
be  placed  beyond  purchase  for  patriotic  purposes.  In  1905 
the  White  Plains  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  took  the  initiatory,  assisted  by  fellow-members,  in 
an  endeavor  to  raise  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  monu- 
ment to  mark  the  site.  An  inscription  stone,  intended  to  be 
but  temporary,  was  unveiled  in  October,  1905,  with  appropriate 
ceremonies,  in  which  Daughters  and  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, members  of  the  Westchester  County  Historical  Society, 
parading  school  children  and  numerous  citizens  of  the  County, 
took  part. 

An  organization  to  be  known  as  the  "  Society  to  Acquire 
and  Preserve  the  Birthplace  of  New  York  State/  with  promi- 
nent citizens  residents  of  different  sections  of  the  State  as 
members,  was  formed  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Westchester  County,  in  1908, 
voted  to  appropriate  an  amount  of  money  sufficient  to  purchase 
the  property  formerly  belonging  to  the  County,  the  site  of  the 
building  in  which  the  State  was  given  birth;  the  understand- 
ing being  that  the  portion  of  the  property  on  which  stood  the 
Court  House  be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  and  the  adjoining  property 
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be  used  as  a  site  on  which  the  State  could  erect  an  armory  for 
State  Militia. 

On  July  14  (Flag  Day),  1910,  the  monument  commemorat- 
ing the  birth  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  dedicated,  under 
the  direction  of  members  of  the  White  Plains  Chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Eevolution.  The  inscription  on 
the  monument  reads :  ' '  Site  of  the  County  Court  House  where, 
on  July  10,  1776,  the  Provincial  Congress  proclaimed  the  pass- 
ing of  the  dependent  colony  and  the  birth  of  the  independent 
State  of  New  York." 

Mrs.  Freeman  H.  Merritt,  regent  of  the  White  Plains  Chap- 
ter, delivered  the  address  of  welcome  and  formally  presented 
the  monument  to  the  State. 

Hon.  Edward  R.  O'Malley,  Attorney-General  of  the  State, 
at  the  request  of  Governor  Charles  E.  Hughes,  accepted  the 
monument  on  behalf  of  the  State,  and  spoke  in  part  as 
follows  r 

11  The  gift  to  the  State  of  this  monument  is  a  fitting  way  to 
commemorate  the  birth  of  this  Commonwealth.  The  White 
Plains  Court  House  site  is  to  New  York  what  Independence 
Hall  is  to  the  Nation.  Here  on  July  10,  1776,  the  Fourth  Pro- 
vincial Congress  proclaimed  the  independence  of  New  York 
from  any  allegiance  to  Great  Britain.  It  changed  its  name  from 
'  Provincial  Congress  of  the  Colony  of  New  York  '  to  the  '  Con- 
vention of  the  Representatives  of  the  State  of  New  York. '  This 
act  gave  a  powerful  impetus  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  By  it 
New  York  took  a  final  stand  in  favor  of  independence.  The 
consequences  of  the  act  were  duly  considered.  Failure  meant 
a  greater  loss  to  New  York  than  to  any  other  Colony.  Defeat 
would  mean  the  destruction  of  her  vast  revenues  and  heavy  loss. 
The  Revolution  owed  its  success  in  a  great  degree  to  this  Com- 
monwealth. To  form  the  Union,  New  York  surrendered  its 
extensive  revenues  and  a  large  domain.  It  has  ever  made  great 
contributions  towards  the  upbuilding  of  this  Republic.  New 
York's  capital  and  ingenuity  constructed  the  Erie  canal.  This 
enterprise  not  only  proved  beneficial  to  the  State  but  also  the 
great  central  West.  Cities  bordering  on  the  Great  Lakes  owe 
much  to  the  Erie  Canal.  New  York  is  now  expending  $101,- 
000,000,  the  benefits  of  which  will  not  be  confined  alone  to 
New  York.  The  whole  country  will  be  benefited. 

"  This  is  an  appropriate  day  for  this  celebration.  One  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  years  ago  our  flag  was  made  the  national 
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emblem  by  Congress.  No  flag  signifies  so  much  for  humanity. 
It  tells  us  of  the  political  independence  of  a  great  people;  of 
the  onward  march  of  a  powerful  nation ;  of  unrestricted  indi- 
vidual effort.  It  means  toleration,  good  will,  industry  and 
education;  it  means  equal  opportunity.  Under  no  other  flag 
has  so  many  charters  of  human  liberty  been  enacted.  Some 
laws  have  been  crude,  some  unwise,  but  in  the  aggregate  salu- 
tary. History  furnishes  no  such  effort  in  the  interests  of  the 
many. 

"  The  issues  of  to-day  are  not  greater  than  those  of  the  past. 
It  is  indeed  an  epoch-making  time.  Governmental  functions 
have  broadened.  Concentration  and  organization  have  brought 
both  advantages  and  abuses.  The  curbing  of  those  abuses  is 
one  of  the  issues  of  our  time.  Our  duty  is  to  solve  the  issues 
sanely.  The  success  of  the  past  ought  to  encourage  this  and 
future  generations.  Our  history  is  replete  with  acts  of  devo- 
tion to  high  ideals. 

"  No  organization  has  any  worthier  objects  than  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution.  The  Nation  and  State  are 
indebted  to  you  for  the  noble  work  being  done.  This  com- 
munity is  indebted  to  the  local  chapter.  On  behalf  of  the  State, 
and  at  the  request  of  Governor  Hughes,  I  accept  this  beautiful 
monument  presented  to  the  State.  I  thank  you  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  this  Commonwealth.' 

At  the  close  of  the  formal  exercises,  the  ladies  of  the  White 
Plains  Chapter  presented  to  the  local  militia  company,  the  49th 
Separate  Company,  N.  G.  N.  Y.,  a  large  silk  American  flag. 
To  conclude  the  day's  program,  a  reception  was  held  in  the 
armory  just  completed. 

v  FORMATION   OF    STATE. 

The  Colony  Provincial  Congress  was  organized,  to  succeed 
the  Colonial  Assembly,  in  1775.  The  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress was  held  in  New  York  city,  commencing  May  22,  1775; 
the  second  and  third  sessions  were  also  held  in  that  city  up 
to  and  including  June  29,  1776  (see  page  15,  vol  1). 

As  it  was  deemed  advisable  for  safety  of  members  of  the 
Congress  (or  Convention)  to  hold  future  sessions  elsewhere 
than  in  New  York  city,  White  Plains,  the  scene  of  many  patri- 
otic gatherings  during  the  years  of  the  Revolution,  was  decided 
upon  as  the  place  of  meeting,  and  here  the  Fourth  Provincial 
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Congress  (termed  Convention)  assembled  on  July  9,  1776,  and 
continued  in  session  to  and  including  July  27,  same  year.  It 
was  at  this  memorable  session  that  the  question  was  submitted 
as  to  whether  New  York,  as  a  State,  should  indorse  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  just  signed  and  promulgated  in  Phila- 
delphia. After  due  consideration,  New  York's  approval  and 
manifestation  of  hearty  accord  of  such  declaration  was  given 
with  a  unanimous  vote.  The  Congress  further  directed  that 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  be  publicly  read  that  the  people 
of  the  State  may  hear  and  learn,  that  it  be  published  broadcast, 
11  with  beat  of  drum  '  at  White  Plains  that  those  assembled 
as  representatives  of  the  free  and  independent  State  of  New 
York  approve  of  the  action  of  Congress  in  session  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  especially  commend  the  services  rendered  by  repre- 
sentatives in  that  Congress  from  New  York. 

This  Provincial  Congress,  in  session  in  White  Plains,  was 
presided  over  by  General  Nathaniel  Woodhull,  its  president, 
who  a  few  weeks  later  was  killed  while  leading  his  troops  in  a 
battle  with  the  British  on  Long  Island. 

At  the  opening  session  of  the  Congress  the  following  letter 
from  the  Continental  Congress,  in  session  in  Philadelphia,  was 
read: 

"  Gentlemen: 

"  Although  it  is  not  possible  to  forsee  the  consequences  of 
human  actions,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  a  duty  we  owe  ourselves 
and  posterity  in  all  our  public  councils  to  decide  in  the  best 
manner  we  are  able,  and  to  trust  the  event  to  that  Being  who 
controls  both  causes  and  events,  so  as  to  bring  about  His  own 
determination. 

"  Impressed  with  this  sentiment,  and  at  the  same  time  fully 
convinced  that  our  affairs  may  take  a  more  favorable  turn,  the 
Congress  have  judged  it  necessary  to  dissolve  all  connection 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  American  Colonies,  and  to 
declare  the  free  and  independent  States,  as  you  will  perceive 
by  the  enclosed  Declaration,  which  I  am  directed  to  transmit 
to  you;  and  to  request  you  will  have  it  proclaimed  in  your 
Colony,  in  the  way  you  shall  think  most  proper. 

"  The  important  consequences  to  the  American  States  from 
this  Declaration  of  Independence,  considered  as  the  ground 
and  foundation  of  a  future  government,  will  naturally  suggest 
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the  propriety  of  having  it  proclaimed  in  such  a  manner,  as 
that  the  people  may  be  universally  informed  of  it. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen, 

"  Your  most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 

JOHN  HANCOCK,  President. 
"  Honourable  Convention  of  New  York.' 

Relative  to  this  communication  the  following  action  was 
taken,  as  shown  by  record  of  proceedings: 

"  Ordered,  That  said  letter  and  Declaration  be  referred  to 
a  Committee,  to  consist  of  Mr.  Jay,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Hobart, 
Mr.  Brasher  and  Mr.  William  Smith. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
letter  from  our  Delegates  in  Continental  Congress,  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  reported  the  following,  which 
was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  is  in  the  words  following, 
that  is  to  say: 

"In  Convention  of  the  Representatives  of  the  State  of  New 
York, 

"  WHITE  PLAINS,  July  9,  1776. 

"Resolved  unanimously,  That  the  reasons  assigned  by  the 
Continental  Congress  for  declaring  the  United  Colonies  free 
and  independent  States  are  cogent  and  conclusive;  and  that 
while  we  lament  the  cruel  necessity  which  has  rendered  that 
measure  unavoidable,  we  approve  the  same,  and  will,  at  the 
risk  of  our  lives  and  fortunes,  join  with  the  other  Colonies  in 
supporting  it. 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  said  Declaration  and  the  fore- 
going resolution  be  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  County  of  Westchester,  with  orders  to  publish  the  same, 
with  beat  of  drum,  at  this  place  on  Thursday  next,  and  to  give 
directions  that  it  be  published  with  all  convenient  speed  in  the 
several  districts  within  the  said  county ;  and  that  copies  thereof 
be  forthwith  transmitted  to  the  other  county  committees  within 
the  State  of  New  York,  with  order  to  cause  the  same  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  several  districts  of  their  respective  Counties. 

"Resolved,  That  500  copies  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, with  the  two  last  mentioned  resolutions  of  this  Congress 
for  approving  and  proclaiming  the  same,  be  published  in  hand- 
bills and  sent  to  all  the  county  committees  of  this  State. 
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'Resolved,  That  the  Delegates  of  this  State  in  Continental 
Congress  be  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  consent  and 
adopt  all  such  measures  as  they  deem  conducive  to  the  happi- 
ness and  welfare  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

"Ordered,  That  copies  of  the  aforesaid  resolutions  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Continental  Congress.' 

On  July  10  this  Provincial  Congress  adopted  the  following 
resolution : 

"Resolved  and  Ordered,  That  the  style  or  title  of  this  House 
be  changed  from  that  of  '  the  Provincial  Congress  of  the  Colony 
of  New  York  '  to  that  of  '  the  Convention  of  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  New  York. '  " 

The  "  Representatives  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  conven- 
tion assembled/'  sent  to  President  Hancock,  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  in  reply  to  his  of  July  6,  the  following  letter: 

11  WHITE  PLAINS,  July  llth,  1776. 

"  Sir:— Your  letter  of  the  6th  July  inst.  enclosing  a  copy 
of  the  Declaration  of  Congress,  proclaiming  the  United  Colonies 
free  and  independent  States,  and  requesting  us  to  proclaim  and 
publish  the  same  in  this  Colony,  has  been  received. 

"  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  inform  you  that,  having  been 
informed  of  that  Declaration  by  our  Delegates,  we  have  antici- 
pated the  request  of  the  Congress  by  our  resolutions  of  the  9th 
inst.,  a  copy  of  which  was  enclosed  in  a  letter  we  did  ourselves 
the  honour  of  writing  you  this  morning. 

"  We  have  the  honour  to  be,  etc., 

11  By  order, 

(Unsigned.) 

"  The  Honourable  John  Hancock.' 

Later  President  Hancock  sent  to  the  State  Representatives 
the  following: 

"  BALTIMORE,  January,  31,  1777. 
"  Gentlemen: 

'As  there  is  not  a  more  distinguished  event  in  the  history 
of  America  than  the  Declaration  of  her  Independence,  nor  any 
that,  in  all  probability,  will  so  much  excite  the  attention  of 
future  ages,  it  is  highly  proper  that  the  memory  of  that  trans- 
action, together  with  the  causes  that  gave  rise  to  it,  should  be 
preserved  in  the  most  careful  manner  that  can  be  devised; 
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I  am,  therefore,  commanded  by  Congress  to  transmit  you  the 
enclosed  copy  of  the  Act  of  Independence,  with  the  list  of  the 
several  members  of  Congress  subscribed  thereto,  and  to  request 
that  you  will  cause  the  same  to  be  put  upon  record,  that  it  may 
henceforth  form  a  part  of  the  archives  of  your  State,  and 
remain  a  lasting  testimony  of  your  approbation  of  that  neces- 
sary and  important  measure. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen, 

"  Your  most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 

JOHN  HANCOCK,  President. 

"  Honourable  Convention  of  the  State  of  New  York.' 

In  the  Provincial  Congress,  afterward  termed  the  Conven- 
tion of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  New  York,  there  were 
representing  Westchester  County,  Col.  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt, 
Gen.  Lewis  Morris,  Jonathan  G.  Tompkins,  Major  Ebenezer 
Lockwood,  Samuel  Haviland,  Peter  Fleming,  Benjamin  Smith, 
Governeur  Morris,  Col.  Gilbert  Drake,  Zebediah  Mills,  Col. 
Lewis  Graham,  Captain  Jonathan  Platt,  William  Paulding  and 
John  Jay.  Though  John  Jay  was  credited  to  New  York  city 
he  was  a  resident  of  Westchester  County  and  he  had  the  best 
interest  of  the  County  at  heart;  he  was  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent men  in  the  Congress,  and  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  report  a  draft  of  the  proposed  State  Constitution, 
he  prepared  that  important  document,  and  as  drafted  by  him, 
it  was  unanimously  adopted  as  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  in  1777. 

In  appreciation  of  many  patriotic  deeds  performed,  Mr.  Jay 
was  made  the  first  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  under  the  Constitution,  and  he  was  further  greatly 
honored  by  his  fellow  countrymen  (see  page  79,  vol.  1). 

Sessions  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  succeeding  that  in  White 
Plains,  were  held  in  Harlem,  in  Fishkill  and  Kingston  on  the 
Hudson  river;  this  Congress  finally  dissolved  in  Kingston  on 
May  13,  1777. 

The  Constitution  of  1777  failed  to  specify  the  date  on  which 
the  Governor  should  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 
George  Clinton  was  declared  elected  the  first  Governor  on  July 
9,  1777,  one  year  later  than  the  date  on  which  the  Provincial 
Congress  had  met  in  White  Plains  and  declared  for  the  State's 
independent  organization.  In  February,  1787,  the  Legislature 
passed  an  act  providing  that  the  Governor  and  the  Lieutenant- 
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Governor  should  be  installed  into  office  on  the  first  day  of  July 
following  the  election. 

Pierre   Van    Cortlandt,    of   this    County,    was    installed    as 
State's  first  Lieutenant-Governor. 

While  the  Continental  Congress  was  in  session,  in  1775,  the 
Provincial  Congress  of  the  Colony  of  New  York  was  organized; 
and  as  the  former  body  had  passed  resolutions  requesting  the 
Colonies  to  adopt  forms  of  government  for  themselves,  states- 
men representing  this  and  other  counties  of  this  Colony  in  the 
Continental  Congress  were  chosen  to  act  also  as  members  of  the 
Colony  Congress  to  give  assistance  in  the  formation  of  a  State 
government.  Most  prominent  among  those  called  upon  by  their 
constituents  to  aid  in  the  formation  of  a  "  home  government  ' 
was  John  Jay,  who  had  by  this  time  become  famous  as  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  members  of  the  Continental  Congress. 
We  learn,  from  historical  records,  that  though  his  time  was 
fully  occupied  in  an  endeavor  to  formulate  plans  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  purposes  of  the  National  Congress,  yet  he  felt  forced 
to  heed  the  persistent  demands  of  his  native  colony  and  take 
part  as  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress.  This  incident 
is  only  one  of  many  illustrating  how  strongly  his  countrymen 
relied  upon  the  talents  and  patriotism  of  Mr.  Jay ;  he  was  called 
to  every  office,  civil  or  military,  in  which  there  was  opportunity 
for  displaying  his  judgment.  At  this  period  we  find  him  hold- 
ing three  appointments  at  once,  so  well  were  all  convinced  of 
his  fitness  for  every  duty  that  was  imposed  upon  him.  On 
motion  of  Mr.  Jay  the  provisional  Congress,  on  May  31,  1776, 
passed  resolutions  calling  upon  the  people  to  elect  delegates  to 
a  Convention,  a  new  body,  which  should  have,  besides  the  usual 
powers,  that  necessary  for  the  formation  and  putting  in  prac- 
tice a  new  form  of  government  for  the  Colony  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Jay  and  others  before  named  as  representatives  from  West- 
chester  County  were  elected  delegates  to  this  Convention. 

As  stated,  the  first  sessions  of  this  Convention  were  held  in 
New  York  city,  where  the  Provincial  Congress  of  the  Colony 
had  been  accustomed  to  assemble.  That  city  was  even  then 
remarkable  for  its  wealth,  as  it  was  for  the  numbers  of  its  Tory 
population.  The  Provincial  Congress  of  the  Colony  realized 
the  situation  in  which  the  city  would  find  itself  in  case  of  an 
attack  from  the  enemy;  its  easiness  of  access  from  the  sea,  its 
long  inland  water  communication  and  the  aid  Tories  would 
cheerfully  render,  the  city  would  present  itself  to  the  British 
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as  an  easy  conquest,  and,  when  conquered,  would  furnish  an 
excellent  place  of  arms.  The  Colony  Congress  called  out  the 
militia,  and  proceeded  to  officer  and  equip  them,  devising  meas- 
ures for  the  city's  defence.  They  found  great  difficulty,  how- 
ever, in  procuring  talented  officers,  and  were  obliged  to  tender 
a  commission  to  Mr.  Jay,  although  he  was  already  a  member 
of  two  legislative  bodies.  Ever  ready  to  serve  his  country,  he 
accepted  the  tender,  and  became  colonel  of  the  second  militia 
regiment  of  infantry.  His  duties  as  a  legislator  were  more 
necessary  to  the  State  than  those  of  a  soldier,  and  this  command 
was  never  assumed. 

On  June  29,  1776,  Lord  Howe  of  the  British  Army  arrived 
with  a  fleet  and  army  in  the  harbor  of  New  York;  and  the 
Convention  which  had  met  to  provide  a  government  for  the 
proposed  State,  after  giving  orders,  which  show  how  little  they 
were  prepared  for  defence,  retired  to  White  Plains  in  this 
County.  The  action  of  the  Convention  in  session  at  White 
Plains  has  here  been  mentioned. 

At  a  later  session  of  the  Convention,  on  July  16,  1776,  Mr. 
Jay  succeeded  in  having  adopted  resolutions  declaring  all  per- 
sons who  in  any  way  aided  or  assisted  England,  guilty  of  treason 
to  the  new  State,  and  liable  to  be  punished  accordingly.  This 
measure,  which  was  meant  to  reach  Tories  especially,  was  ren- 
dered justifiable  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which 
declared  that  the  country  was  no  longer  a  Colony,  but  a  separate 
State,  and  had  perfect  right  to  provide  in  every  way  for  its 
own  safety. 

Westchester  County  at  this  period  contained  many  Tories, 
owing  probably  to  the  fact  of  its  close  connection  to  New  York 
city,  which  is  described  as  having  been  then  '  *  a  nest  for  them. ' 
•In  Queens  County,  Long  Island,  likewise  in  close  proximity  to 
New  York  city,  the  Tory  sentiment  was  strong,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  county  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  send 
members  to  the  Colonial  Congress,  and  had  declared  themselves 
neutral  in  the  present  struggle.  Congress,  at  the  instigation 
of  Mr.  Jay,  passed  resolutions  commenting  severely  on  the  inde- 
cision and  cowardice  of  their  course,  and  also,  as  was  necessary, 
took  measures,  by  sending  troops,  for  disarming  the  inhabitants 
and  arresting  the  most  odious.  Tories  aided  the  enemy  in 
secret,  as  spies  carrying  information  as  to  the  actions  of  their 
more  patriotic  neighbors.  As  the  head  of  the  "  Committee 
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of  Safety  : '  in  this  State,  Mr.  Jay  succeeded,  through  the  efforts 
of  trusted  agents,  in  preventing  Tories  in  this  County  render- 
ing as  much  aid  to  the  nearby  British  forces  as  they  had  hoped 
to  do.  The  Committee  of  Safety,  in  the  absence  of  higher 
authority  for  which  it  had  to  act,  effected  glorious  results  for 
the  patriotic  cause,  and  its  members  being  in  the  confidence  of 
General  Washington  proved  valuable  aids  to  that  Chief.  The 
headquarters  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  was  in  White  Plains, 
this  County's  present  County  Seat. 


STATE  MILITARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Westchester  County  took  a  prominent  part  in  organization 
of  the  State  Militia  and  holds  an  important  place  in  the  column 
of  patriotic  counties  in  the  hours  of  peace  as  well  as  in  the 
time  of  war  when  thousands  of  its  citizens  promptly  responded 
to  the  call  to  arms. 

William  Paulding,  Jr.,  of  the  town  of  Cortlandt,  was  one  of 
the  first  called  to  aid  the  Governor  in  command  of  the  State 
Militia,  and  it  is  to  him  that  much  credit  is  given  for  the  early 
organization.  His  appointment  as  Adjutant-General  was  made 
by  Governor  Tompkins  in  1809,  and  he  continued  in  such  office 
from  the  year  1809  to  February  21,  1821,  serving  under  Gov- 
ernors Tompkins  and  Clinton. 

Allan  Macdonald,  of  White  Plains,  was  also  an  Adjutant- 
General,  appointed  by  Governor  Marcy  in  1837-38. 

Joseph  J.  Chambers,  of  Sing  Sing,  was  Chief  of  Engineers, 
on  the  Governor's  staff,  appointed  by  Governor  Myron  H.  Clark 
in  1855-56-57. 

Edwin  A.  McAlpin,  of  Sing  Sing,  served  as  Adjutant-General 
in  1895-6,  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Morton. 

Samuel  William  Johnson,  of  Rye,  was  appointed  Commissary- 
General  and  Chief  of  Ordnance  in  1871-2,  during  the  last  two 
years'  term  of  Governor  Hoffman. 

Ralph  Brandreth,  of  Sing  Sing,  served  on  Governor  Hill's 
staff  from  1886  to  1892,  as  Commissary-General  of  Subsistence. 

George  D.  Sanford,  of  Peekskill,  was  on  Governor  Flower's 
staff  as  Commissary-General  of  Subsistence,  in  1892-3-4-5. 

James  W.  Husted,  of  Peekskill,  ever  manifested  an  active 
interest  in  local  military  affairs,  and  during  the  many  years  he 
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served  conspicuously  in  the  State  Legislature  he  was  considered 
a  friend  of  the  militiamen.  During  his  enlistment  in  the  State 
guards  he  served  as  Judge-Advocate  of  the  Seventh  Brigade 
and  as  Major- General  of  the  Fifth  Division. 


HISTORICAL  NOTES. 

On  April  12,  1861,  the  Confederate  batteries  in  Charleston 
(S.  C.)  Harbor  fired  on  Fort  Sumter. 


President  Lincoln  issued  his  first  proclamation,  calling  for 
volunteers  for  the  Civil  War,  on  April  16,  1861. 


Eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six  is  given  as  the  date  of  birth  of 
the  present  Republican  party.  The  year  Gen.  John  C.  Fremont 
ran  for  President. 


Under  Mayor  Edward  Holland,  in  1741,  was  begun  the  first 
paving  of  public  streets  in  New  York  city;  using  broken  stone, 
cinders  and  planks. 

The  accounts  and  vouchers  of  General  Washington's  military 
expenses  during  the  Revolution  are  on  exhibition  in  the  Con- 
gressional Library  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


In  1911  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  began  the  second 
decade  of  the  twentieth  century  and  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
third  calendar  year  of  the  United  States. 


The  custom  of  placing  two  lamps,  on  posts,  to  illuminate  the 
front  of  the  Mayor's  residence  in  cities,  came  in  vogue  during 
the  time  Peter  Stuyvesant  was  Mayor  in  New  York  city. 


The  late  Burton  N.  Harrison,  husband  of  the  authoress  and 
father  of  Congressman  Francis  Burton  Harrison,  was  private 
secretary  of  Jefferson  Davis  while  President  of  the  Confederate 
States. 


There  are  on  file  in  the  Congressional  Library  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  over  two  thousand  applications  for  office  under  Presi- 
dent Washington,  which  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  office- 
seeking  habit  was  strong  even  in  the  days  of  the  infancy  of  the 
Republic. 


STATE   SENATORS    REPRESENTING   THE 

COUNTY. 

(Continued  from  page  41,  Volume  1.) 

Under  the  first  Constitution  the  State  Senate,  in  1777,  con- 
sisted of  24  members,  apportioned  among  four  great  districts. 
The  census  of  1795  increased  the  number  to  43.  In  1801,  the 
rule  being  found  unequal  in  its  operation,  the  Constitution  was 
amended  so  as  to  fix  the  number  permanently  at  thirty-two. 
Changes  were  made  later,  until  now  we  find,  under  the  pres- 
ent State  Constitution,  the  Senate  possessed  of  fifty-one 
members. 

State  Senators  hold  office  for  two  years,  and  are  elected  each 
even  year,  one  in  each  Senatorial  district.  The  Senate  districts 
must  consist  of  contiguous  territory,  and  no  county  can  be 
divided  unless  entitled  to  two  or  more  Senators.  A  census  is 
required  to  be  taken  every  ten  years  (between  times  for  taking 
the  United  States  census;  for  instance,  the  next  State  census 
will  be  taken  in  1915),  and  an  apportionment  must  be  made  by 
the  Legislature  at  its  first  session,  after  the  result  of  the  census 
has  been  reported. 

Westchester  County  at  present  forms,  by  itself,  one  Sena- 
torial district,  known  as  the  Twenty-fourth. 

In  1848  Westchester  County  was  a  part  of  the  7th  district; 
in  1858,  a  part  of  the  8th  district;  in  1868,  a  part  of  the  9th 
district;  in  1880,  a  part  of  the  12th  district;  in  1894,  a  part 
of  the  15th  district;  in  1896,  the  County  was  made  to  consti- 
tute the  22d  district;  in  1907  it  was  the  23d  district,  and  at 
the  present  time  it  is  the  24th  district.  (For  names  of  early 
Senators,  representing  this  County,  see  page  41,  volume  1.) 

The  Governor  has  power  to  nominate  and  the  Senate  to  con- 
firm appointment  of  certain  State  officers. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  is,  ex-officio,  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate.  He  can  not  participate  in  debates,  nor  vote,  except  in 
cases  of  a  tie.  The  Senate  elects  one  of  its  own  members  to  act 
as  President,  pro  tern.,  in  the  absence  of  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, and  while  so  acting  the  said  Senator  has  the  right  to 
vote  on  all  matters  considered  by  the  Senate.  As  the  Presi- 
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dent  pro  tern,  is  a  Constitutional  office,  his  removal  can  only 
be  brought  about  through  impeachment  proceedings. 

Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  of  Croton  Landing,  elected  as  a  rep- 
resentative from  this  County  to  the  first  Senate,  was  chosen 
first  Lieutenant- Governor  of  the  State,  on  June  30,  1778. 

William  H.  Robertson,  Senator  from  this  County,  was  elected 
President  pro  tern,  of  the  State  Senate  and  served  during  the 
years  1874-5-6-7-8-9-1880-1;  resigning  on  July  21,  1881,  to 
accept  appointment  as  Customs  Collector  at  the  Port  of  New 
York,  to  which  position  he  had  been  appointed  by  President 
Garfield. 

Under  the  Constitution,  no  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the 
Legislature,  who  at  the  time  of  his  election  is,  or  within  one 
hundred  days  previous  thereto  has  been,  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, a  civil  or  military  officer  under  the  United  States,  or  an 
officer  under  any  city  government.  And  if  any  person  shall, 
after  his  election  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  be  elected  to 
Congress,  or  appointed  to  any  office,  civil  or  military,  under 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  under  any  city  gov- 
ernment, his  acceptance  thereof  shall  vacate  his  seat.  (A  Park 
Commissioner  is  a  city  officer.  People  ex  rel.  Sherwood  vs. 
State  Board  of  Canvassers.) 

The  Constitution  says,  no  member  of  the  Legislature  shall 
receive  any  civil  appointment  within  this  State,  or  from  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  from  the  Governor,  the  Governor 
and  Senate,  or  from  the  Legislature,  or  from  any  city  govern- 
ment, during  the  time  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected; 
and  all  such  appointments  and  all  such  votes  given  for  any 
such  member  for  any  such  office  or  appointment  shall  be  void. 

When  John  N.  Stewart,  of  Westchester,  represented  the  first 
district  of  this  County  in  the  Assembly  in  1896,  he  received 
appointment  as  clerk  of  the  Municipal  Court  in  the  "  annexed 
district  "  of  New  York  city.  It  was  claimed  that  under  Article 
3  of  the  State  Constitution,  he,  because  of  his  being  a  Member 
of  Assembly,  could  not  accept  this  appointment  to  a  civil 
office.  The  question  involved  was  carried  to  the  courts,  and  to 
the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  final  decision. 
It  was  decided  that  a  Member  of  Assembly  may  be  appointed 
clerk  of  a  District  Court.  (Stewart  vs.  Mayor,  15  App.  Div. 
548.) 

The  following  named  persons  have  served  this  County  in  the 
State  Senate,  from  the  year  1898  to  and  including  the  year  1911 : 
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This  Senatorial  district  was  represented  in  the  122d  and  123d 
Sessions,  in  the  years  1899  and  1900,  by  William  J.  Graney,  of 
Dobbs  Ferry. 

During  the  124th  and  the  125th  Sessions,  in  the  years  1901-2, 
Isaac  N.  Mills,  of  Mount  Vernon,  was  the  County's  representa- 
tive. Mr.  Mills  was  subsequently  elected  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice,  in  the  recently  created  Ninth  Judicial  District. 

Charles  P.  McClelland,  of  Dobbs  Ferry,  who  had  served  the 
County  in  the  115th  and  the  116th  Sessions,  in  the  years  1892-3, 
was  again  chosen  to  serve  in  the  126th  and  the  127th  Sessions, 
in  the  years  1903-4;  but  he  only  remained  through  the  126th 
Session,  1903,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  appointment  as  a 
General  Appraiser  in  the  United  States  Customs  service. 

Francis  M.  Carpenter,  of  Mount  Kisco,  was  elected  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  McClelland,  and  served 
during  the  127th  Session,  1904.  He  was  re-elected  twice,  and 
ably  represented  his  constituents  all  through  the  128th,  the 
129th,  the  130th  and  the  131st  Sessions,  1904-5-6-7-8.  Mr  Car- 
penter, previous  to  his  election  as  a  State  Senator,  was  the 
oldest  Supervisor  in  term  of  service  in  this  County,  and  relin- 
quished that  office  to  accept  the  responsible  office  of  County 
Treasurer,  which  he  held  six  years,  when  he  was  chosen  State 
Senator  by  one  of  the  largest  majorities  ever  given  in  the  County 
for  that  office.  Shortly  after  his  retirement  from  the  Senate, 
he  was  elected  by  the  State  Legislature  as  a  State  Regent — 
only  two  other  natives  of  the  County  were  ever  thus  honored. 

J.  Mayhew  Wainwright,  of  Rye,  who  had  made  an  enviable 
record  as  an  Assemblyman  from  the  second  district  of  the 
County,  received  a  just  promotion,  and  served  in  the  State 
Senate  during  the  132d  and  the  133d  Sessions,  1909-10;  and 
in  1910  was  re-elected  to  serve  during  1911-12.  (For  list  of 
Senators  serving  the  County  in  earlier  years,  see  page  41, 
vol.  1.) 

Each  member  of  the  Legislature  (Senators  and  Assembly- 
men) shall  receive  for  their  services  an  annual  salary  of  one 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars.*  The  members  of  either  house 
shall  also  receive  the  sum  of  one  dollar  for  every  ten  miles  they 
shall  travel  in  going  to  and  returning  from  their  place  of 
meeting,  once  in  each  session,  on  the  most  usual  route.  Senators, 
when  the  Senate  alone  is  convened  in  extraordinary  session,  or 

*  A  proposed  Constitutional  Amendment    to    give    Senators    $3,500    and 
Assemblymen  $3,000  per  annum  was   defeated  in  1911. 
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when  serving  as  members  of  the  Court  for  the  Trial  of  Impeach- 
ments, and  such  members  of  the  Assembly,  not  exceeding  nine 
in  number,  as  shall  be  appointed  managers  of  an  impeachment, 
shall  receive  an  additional  allowance  of  ten  dollars  a  day. 


One  of  the  most  exciting  Senatorial  elections  ever  held  in  the 
district,  then  composed  of  Westchester,  Rockland  and  Putnam 
Counties  and  those  towns  formerly  of  Westchester  County  now 
annexed  to  New  York  city,  occurred  in  the  year  1877.  Judge 
William  H.  Robertson  had  been  nominated  by  the  Republicans 
for  re-election  as  State  Senator.  To  oppose  him  the  Democrats 
had  nominated  as  their  candidate  Col.  Richard  Lathers,  of  New 
Rochelle ;  the  Colonel  was  a  most  dignified  man  of  precise  habits, 
who  usually  insisted  on  his  own  way  of  doing  business,  and  was 
accustomed  to  say,  ' '  I  never  enter  into  a  venture  unless  I  under- 
stand it  and  can  control  it.'  When  he  entered  politics,  he  cer- 
tainly broke  the  rule;  he  confronted  many  problems  he  could 
not  understand  nor  solve.  On  the  other  hand,  his  opponent 
was  a  past  master  of  the  political  art,  one  who  knew  ' '  the  game ' 
from  A  to  Z;  being  an  old  campaigner  who  had  hunted  along 
that  same  trail  many  moons,  he  knew  his  birds  and  the  kind  of 
shot  to  use  to  get  them  to  fall  into  his  basket.  A  Robertson 
Democrat  was  to  him  as  good  as  a  Robertson  Republican,  and, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  were  many  Robertson  Demo- 
crats in  the  strongly  Democratic  towns  of  the  County  that  had 
been  annexed  to  the  big  city.  Especially  was  Robertson  strong 
with  the  German  residents  of  the  old  town  of  Morrisania ;  under 
ordinary  conditions  these  men  were  Democrats,  but  many  of 
them  were  sure  to  vote  for  Robertson  when  he  ran  for  State 
Senator  against  almost  any  man,  excepting,  perhaps,  William 
Cauldwell,  Democrat,  of  their  own  town,  who  was  Robertson's 
predecessor  in  the  State  Senate.  When  Col.  Lathers  consented 
to  be  the  party  candidate,  he  took  into  consideration  the  large 
majority  given  Cauldwell  in  Morrisania  as  the  Democratic  can- 
didate. The  Colonel  had  not  progressed  far  when  he  learned 
of  the  conditions,  and  made  a  discovery  as  to  ' '  Robertson  Demo- 
crats.'  For  an  explanation  he  sought  his  fellow  townsman 
and  Democrat,  County  Treasurer  George  W.  Davids.  "  Why, 
Colonel,'  replied  the  genial  Davids,  "  don't  you  understand 
why  the  Morrisania  German  Democrats  are  so  fond  of  Judge 
Robertson?  They  knew  him  as  a  good  fellow  when  a  County 
Judge,  and  now  that  he  is  off  the  bench  he  is  even  a  better 
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fellow.  Why,  Colonel,  I  have  heard  it  said  that  in  campaigning 
for  office,  Judge  Robertson  has  gone  into  lager  beer  establish- 
ments, in  Morrisania,  where  he  is  well  known,  thrown  off  his 
coat,  gone  behind  the  bar  and  begun  working  the  beer  pumps, 
to  the  tune  of  'We'll  set  them  up  again,  boys,  what '11  yer  have? 
Speak  often  and  fast.'  He  gives  out  the  beer,  and  gets  in  the 
votes.  What  do  you  think  of  that?'  The  astounded  Colonel 
could  only  gasp,  and  answer,  "  My  party  don't  expect  me  to 
do  that,  does  it?'  Davids,  in  repeating  this  conversation,  said 
he  was  only  joking,  but  the  Colonel  took  him  seriously,  and  on 
leaving  said  he  believed  that  the  Judge  used  just  such 
means  to  hypnotize  Democratic  voters.  The  Colonel  did  not 
relax  his  efforts;  depending  greatly  upon  his  well-known  ora- 
torical ability  to  win  votes ;  the  Judge  did  not  waste  much  time 
on  oratory;  he  knew  better  ways,  natural  to  the  professional; 
the  Judge,  as  was  his  custom,  bent  his  best  efforts  in  endeavor- 
ing to  break  into  the  enemy's  ranks;  the  result  shows  he  did. 
The  district  was  normally  Democratic,  from  1864  to  1872  the 
latter  party  had  elected  its  nominees.  Election  Day  came,  the 
vote  was  cast;  the  result  was  in  doubt;  both  candidates  claimed 
the  victory.  Rockland  County,  which  could  always  be  relied 
upon  for  a  good  Democratic  majority,  gave  Lathers  681  over 
Robertson ;  Putnam  County,  always  Republican,  gave  383  major- 
ity for  Robertson.  This  showing  put  Lathers  298  in  advance, 
with  Westchester  County  to  be  heard  from.  Robertson  claimed 
the  home  county  by  452  majority,  but  Lathers'  friends  claimed 
Robertson  was  only  287  ahead  in  the  County,  and  accordingly 
Lathers  was  elected  by  a  small  margin. 

There  were  many  disputed  votes  polled  in  the  "  annexed 
district;"  in  Fordham,  town  of  West  Farms,  69  votes  had  been 
cast  for  William  H.  Robinson,  and  Lathers'  friends  claimed 
that  as  a  matter  of  law  such  votes  could  not  be  counted  for 
William  H.  Robertson;  in  addition  to  this,  104  votes  cast  for 
William  H.  Robertson  in  Morrisania  and  Tremont  were  claimed 
to  be  illegal  ballots. 

As  to  the  69  votes  cast  in  Fordham,  for  Robinson  instead  of 
Robertson,  it  was  claimed  that  the  mistake  in  name  was  owing 
to  error  of  printer  in  printing  ballots.  In  that  day  there  was 
no  official  uniform  ballot,  printed  by  County  or  State,  as  now; 
then  each  political  party  was  privileged  to  print  and  circulate 
tickets  bearing  names  of  their  candidates;  every  candidate  had 
a  right  even  to  have  printed  and  circulated  his  own  tickets.  As 
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to  these  tickets  there  was  no  regulation  as  to  shape,  size  or  style 
of  type  used. 

Relative  to  the  alleged  defective  ballots  cast  in  Morrisania 
and  Tremont,  Robertson's  friends  held  that  the  same  were  not 
irregular,  as  they  had  been  printed  in  strict  conformity  with 
laws  governing  elections  in  New  York  city,  of  which  Morris- 
ania and  Tremont  were  parts.  The  endorsement  on  the  Sena- 
torial ticket  voted  in  Westchester  County  was,  "  For  Senator, 
William  H.  Robertson,"  the  endorsement  of  the  ticket  voted  in 
the  "  annexed  district/  Morrisania,  Tremont  and  Fordham, 
was  "  For  Senator,  Ninth  District,  William  H.  Robertson,' 
The  trouble  in  the  Morrisania  and  Tremont  election  districts 
came  through  the  candidate  circulating  his  own  ballots.  The 
Senatorial  ballot  was  a  separate  one. 

A  good  number  of  the  ballots  printed  for  exclusive  use  in 
Westchester  County  became  circulated  in  the  New  York  annexed 
districts,  and  as  a  consequence  many  of  them,  to  the  number 
of  104,  got  into  the  ballot  boxes  of  Morrisania  and  Tremont. 
The  election  inspectors  of  the  last  named  districts  refused  to 
credit  these  104  ballots  to  candidate  Robertson,  because  such 
ballots  failed  to  designate  the  number  of  the  Senatorial  district. 

Before  the  Westchester  County  Board  of  Canvassers  a  spirited 
contest  took  place  between  friends  of  both  candidates.  Injunc- 
tion and  mandamus  proceedings  and  various  other  things  pro- 
longed the  session  of  the  canvassers,  who  finally  decided  in  favor 
of  candidate  Lathers.  By  appealing  to  the  Board  of  State  Can- 
vassers, candidate  Robertson  had  the  whole  subject  reviewed. 
The  State  Board  finally  decided  in  favor  of  Robertson. 

Now  be  it  known  that  no  other  Republican  had  the  same 
success  in  running  for  Senator  as  did  Judge  Robertson.  In 
1881,  when  Robertson  took  his  leave  of  the  State  Senate  to 
assume  the  office  of  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  the 
field  was  considered  left  open  for  the  Democrats  to  come  into 
their  own.  Henry  C.  Nelson,  of  Ossining,  who  as  a  Democrat 
had  won  fame  in  1868  by  being  elected  Assemblyman  in  the 
Republican  Third  District,  controlled  by  Robertson,  Depew  and 
Husted,  came  forward  as  an  aspirant  for  Senatorial  honors. 
Nelson  was  elected,  and  Robertson  did  not  weep,  on  the  con- 
trary these  two  men  were  very  friendly.  Nelson  served  in  1882 
and  until  1888.  In  1887  Nelson  looked  for  a  renomination ;  a 
misunderstanding  between  him  and  certain  leading  Democrats 
led  to  opposition  and  his  renomination  was  contested.  William 
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Ryan,  of  Port  Chester,  also  sought  the  Democratic  Senatorial 
nomination.  The  contest  between  these  two  men  for  delegates 
was  certainly  spirited,  every  inch  of  ground  was  fought  over,  in 
some  localities  two  opposing  conventions  selected  contesting  dele- 
gations. In  the  meantime,  while  the  Democratic  bone  was  being 
wrangled  over,  the  Republican  Senatorial  Convention  met,  nomi- 
nated for  its  candidate  Judge  Robertson,  who  had  just  retired 
from  the  Collectorship,  and  adjourned  before  getting  word  of 
Robertson's  acceptance.  Rumor  had  it  that  Robertson  felt  that 
he  had  had  enough  and  would  not  again  be  a  candidate  for  any 
office.  Nelson,  nearly  as  clever  in  the  game  as  Robertson,  wanted 
to  know  positively  what  to  expect  in  case  he,  Nelson,  was  nomi- 
nated—he knew  Robertson  thoroughly,  and  wisely  did  not  care 
to  have  him  for  an  opponent ;  Nelson  sent  an  intimate  friend 
to  interview  Robertson;  the  latter  stated  "  in  confidence,'  that 
he  would  accept  the  nomination  of  his  party  and  be  a  candi- 
date, that  he  was  not  running  against  Nelson,  as  he  was  nomi- 
nated first;  if  Nelson  was  nominated  later,  Nelson  would  be 
running  against  him,  "  and  a  friend  wouldn't  expect  such  a 
thing,  would  he  ? "  asked  Robertson,  as  he  gave  his  characteristic 
sly  wink,  accompanied  by  that  well  known  fascinating  smile. 
That  very  day  Nelson,  in  writing,  announced  that  he  had  con- 
cluded not  to  be  again  (for  the  present  at  least)  a  candidate 
for  Senator,  and  took  occasion  to  thank  his  many  friends  for 
their  kindly  offers  of  assistance.  Instead  of  Nelson,  Ryan  made 
the  unsuccessful  race. 

Referring  to  Nelson 's  election  as  Senator,  we  recall  the  efforts 
made  to  defeat  him  in  1885,  by  the  Republicans  running  David 
Cromwell,  who  had  been  remarkably  successful  in  being  elected 
County  Treasurer.  The  Republican  Senatorial  Convention  was 
held  in  Tarrytown;  Cromwell  was  nominated,  despite  his  pro- 
test, as  he  preferred  the  Treasuryship ;  but  he  must  run,  the 
party  had  done  enough  for  him,  was  the  answer.  Ex-Senator 
Robertson  was  not  at  the  Convention,  nor  was  he  previously 
consulted  as  to  the  nomination— this  latter  proved  a  serious 
omission.  Cromwell  ran,  and  Nelson  was  elected  by  a  good 
sized  majority.  This  election  proved  instructive  to  local  politi- 
cians. A  man  may  do  well  in  running  for  one  office,  and  not 
quite  so  well  when  running  for  another  office,  as  Mr.  Cromwell 
learned.  Sheriff  Duffy,  ever  popular,  had  similar  experience 
when  he  ran  for  Register. 

Another  and  more  amusing  incident  relating  to  contests  for 
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the  Senatorship,  is  the  one  concerning  the  election  of  1893.  In 
this  year  the  district  was  considered  safely  Democratic  by  a 
good  majority,  and  a  nomination  of  the  party  equivalent  to  an 
election.  Alfred  H.  Morris,  of  Westchester  town,  son  of  the 
wealthy  owner  of  the  Morris  race  track,  who  was  just  complet- 
ing his  first  term  as  an  Assemblyman,  became  possessed  of  the 
idea  that  he  wanted  to  be  Democratic  State  Senator  from  this 
district.  There  was  no  apparent  opposition  to  him  on  the 
Republican  side;  in  fact  it  looked  like  an  "  amicable  agreement 
political.'  The  young  man's  father  was  well  known  in  the 
sporting  fraternity,  which  is  far  reaching,  taking  in  members 
of  all  parties.  There  was  an  opposition  to  Morris'  nomination, 
however,  inside  the  Democratic  party,  aroused  by  men  who 
resented  having  local  nominations  dictated  by  influences  from 
outside  the  district.  Young  Morris,  despite  protests,  was  nomi- 
nated. A  Democratic  bolt  was  threatened.  To  make  such  oppo- 
sition non-effective,  an  old  trick  was  resorted  to ;  '  our  friend, 
the  enemy, ' '  was  appealed  to ;  it  was  agreed  that  to  secure  Mor- 
ris' election  a  non-aggressive  Republican  candidate  would  be 
named.  Col.  George  W.  Robertson,  of  Peekskill,  was  asked  to 
accept  the  Republican  nomination;  he  declined,  saying  he 
would  not  have  the  office  even  if  elected;  he  was  going  West  to 
be  gone  all  summer  and  did  not  expect  to  be  back  even  to  vote; 
he  was  just  the  man  wanted ;  if  he  was  away  he  could  not  make 
a  canvass;  he  was  finally  persuaded  to  allow  his  name  to  be 
used,  "  to  fill  out  the  ticket,"  as  a  good  Republican  should. 

Robertson  went  away  and  was  nominated,  to  the  joy  of  Morris' 
friends  in  both  parties;  nor  did  Robertson  come  back  to  help 
himself  with  a  vote ;  but  when  he  did  come  back  he  was  a  much 
surprised  man,  as  were  his  political  friends,  to  learn  of  his 
unexpected  election.  The  Democrats  who  cut  Morris  and  voted 
Jor  Col.  Robertson  far  outnumbered  Morris'  Republican  friends. 
Col.  Robertson  served  one  term  and  young  Morris  did  not  again 
become  a  candidate,  though,  owing  to  his  ability,  he  was  urged 
to  do  so. 

The  selection  of  Francis  M.  Carpenter  for  Senator  proved 
one  of  the  most  popular  made  in  the  district. 

The  last  re-nomination  of  Senator  Wainwright  was  made 
under  protest  from  the  Republican  leaders  in  the  Senatorial 
district;  the  latter  consented  to  the  nomination  for  harmony's 
sake,  at  the  last  moment.  No  one  questioned  the  integrity  or 
ability  of  the  Senator;  the  objections  being  purely  political. 
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Benjamin  Brandreth,  of  Sing  Sing, 
served  the  Senatorial  District  of 
which  Westchester  County  was  a  part, 
in  1850-51-58-59. 

William  H.  Kobertson,  of  Bed- 
ford, served  as  State  Senator  in 
1854-55,  1872  to  1881,  1888-9-90-1. 
(See  biography  elsewhere  in  this 
volume.) 

Hezekiah  D.  Eobertson,  of  Bed- 
ford, as  State  Senator,  served  in 
1860-1-2-3.  (See  biography,  Vol.  1.) 

EDMUND   G.   SUTHERLAND. 

Edmund  Gaines  Sutherland, 
former  Member  of  Assembly,  former 
Supervisor,  former  State  Senator, 
etc. 

He  was  born  in  1815,  in  Plymouth, 
Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  a  son  of 
Silas  and  Lydia  (Tiffany)  Suther- 
land. 

Was  educated  in  the  common 
schools.  First  decided  to  make  law 
his  profession  and  spent  much  time 
in  preparation,  but  finally  drifted 
into  the  newspaper  profession,  in 
which  he  took  a  prominent  place,  be- 
ing recognized  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing journalists  of  the  County.  He 
established  the  Eastern  State  Jour- 
nal in  White  Plains,  in  the  year 
1845,  as  a  Democratic  newspaper, 
and  as  such  it  had  considerable  in- 
fluence within  the  party.  The  paper 
is  still  continued  and  is  conducted 
with  ability,  though  it  has  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  Mr.  Sutherland  '8s 
family. 

When  Mr.  Sutherland  first  came 
to  Westchester  County,  in  1836,  he 
settled  in  Sing  Sing;  he  came  to 
White  Plains  in  1845,  the  year  he 
started  his  newspaper. 

Naturally,  Mr.  Sutherland  took  an 
active  interest  in  politics.  He  at- 
tended all  conventions  of  his  party 
as  a  delegate  and  was  the  recognized 
local  leader. 

He  was  local  Superintendent  of 
Schools;  he  was  elected  an  Assem- 
blyman in  the  years  1857  and  1858, 
when  there  were  but  two  Assembly- 
men from  this  County,  in  1859  the 
County  was  given  three  members  in 
the  Assembly;  in  1858  he  was  chosen 
Clerk  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
serving-  in  that  capacity  until  the 
year  1862,  when  he  was  elected  Sup- 


ervisor of  his  town,  serving  nine 
years,  from  1862  to  1867,  1871  to 
1874,  and  again  in  1878;  he  was 
State  Senator  in  1866  and  1867. 

He  also  served  by  appointment  as 
a  Boulevard  Commissioner,  having 
charge  of  the  construction  of  boule- 
vards running  north  and  south 
through  the  County. 

He  continued  in  charge  of  his 
newspaper,  as  editor  and  publisher, 
up  to  the  date  of  his  death,  and  for 
a  time  after  the  paper  was  conducted 
by  his  son,  Erastus  R.  Sutherland. 

Mr.  Sutherland  had  been  married 
twice,  to  Ann  Eliza  Felter  and  to 
Elizabeth  Jane  Peck.  Mr.  Suther- 
land died  May  16,  1883.  His  grand- 
sons, William  B.  and  Edmund  G. 
Sutherland,  have  for  years  edited 
and  published  the  Westchester 
County  Reporter,  at  White  Plains. 
William  B.  Sutherland  was  for  sev- 
eral years  Clerk  of  the  village  of 
White  Plains,  and  is  now  President 
of  the  village  of  Larchmont. 
Edmund  G.  Sutherland  was  at  one 
period  Receiver  of  Taxes  of  the 
town  of  White  Plains,  and  has  been 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  Mem- 
ber of  Assembly,  and  later  the  can- 
didate of  his  party  for  Sheriff,  in 
years  when  his  party  lacked  enough 
votes  to  succeed. 

WILLIAM  CAULDWELL. 

William  Cauldwell,  former  State 
Senator,  former  Supervisor,  etc.,  was 
born  October  12,  1824.  His  father 
was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  his 
mother,  like  himself,  was  born  in 
New  York  city. 

Like  so  many  men  who  have 
carved  out  by  personal  industry  and 
indomitable  will,  a  reputation  and 
secured  a  competence,  Mr.  Cauldwell 
had  only  the  benefits  of  a  common 
school  education.  Early  in  life  he 
began  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  printer ; 
and  this,  probably  as  much  as  any- 
thing else,  was  the  basis  of  his  fu- 
ture success.  At  the  time  he  was 
State  Senator  he  was  one  of  the 
editors  and  publishers  of  the  New 
York  Sunday  Mercury,  one  of  the 
most  widely  circulated  journals  in 
the  Union,  having  become  connected 
with  it  in  1850. 

He  resided  in  Morrisania,  this 
county,  and  represented  that  town  in 
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the  County  Board  of  Supervisors  six- 
teen years,  commencing  in  the  year 
1857,  the  second  year  after  the 
town's  organization,  and  serving  in 
1873,  the  year  the  town  was  an- 
nexed to  New  York  city. 

He  was  elected  to  serve  the  Ninth 
Senatorial  District,  of  which  West- 
chester  County  was  a  part,  in  the 
State  Senate,  during  the  years  1868- 
9-70-1. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Senate 
there  were  few  who  possessed  a 
more  practical  mind,  or  brought  to 
their  aid  a  more  extended  experience. 
He  died  in  1905. 


HENRY  C.  NELSON. 

Henry  Clay  Nelson,  lawyer,  former 
State  Senator,  former  Member  of 
Assembly,  etc.,  was  born  in  Bedford, 
this  county,  on  July  29,  1836,  a  son 
of  Isaac  Nelson.  His  descendants 
were  Dutch  on  the  paternal  side,  on 
the  maternal  side  he  descended  from 
the  Huguenot  family  of  Delanoy. 

He  became  a  resident  of  Sing  Sing 
in  early  life.  He  was  educated  in 
Sing  Sing  private  school,  later  en- 
tering the  New  York  City  Free 
Academy  where  he  remained  two 
years.  He  studied  law  in  the  office 
of  Marcius  Cobb,  and  in  due  time 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  became 
associated  with  Mr.  Cobb  with  offices 
in  Sing  Sing. 

He  early  took  an  active  interest  in 
politics,  as  a  Democrat.  He  was  a 
strong  positive  character,  and  left 
no  person  guessing  as  to  where  he 
stood  on  any  public  question.  He 
was  noted  for  being  honest,  frank 
and  outspoken.  The  friends  he  made 
far  outnumbered  his  opponents. 

The  first  office  he  held  was  that  of 
Deputy  U.  S.  Assessor,  under  Abram 
Hyatt,  during  the  Civil  War  period. 
Later  he  was  town  and  village  tax 
collector,  after  which  he  was  village 
treasurer.  For  many  years  he  was 
a  member  of  the  local  fire  depart- 
ment, being  at  one  time  Chief  En- 
gineer of  the  department. 

In  1867  he  received  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  Member  of  Assembly 
in  the  Third  District  of  the  county, 
and  received,  somewhat  unexpected 


to  himself,  the  majority  of  991,  over- 
coming a  Eepublican  majority  of 
630. 

In  1869  Mr.  Nelson  was  appointed 
Agent  and  Warden  of  Sing  Sing 
Prison,  serving  until  February  10, 
1870;  he  was  again  appointed  to  this 
position,  serving  from  January  11, 
1872,  to  January  7,  1873. 

He  was  first  elected  State  Senator, 
representing  this  district  composed 
of  the  counties  of  Westchester  and 
Rockland,  in  1881,  and  served 
in  this  office  six  years  and  until 
1888.  During  his  years  of  service  he 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Legislature,  being  a  mem- 
ber of  several  important'  committees. 

He  was  for  many  years  president 
of  the  Sing  Sing  Savings  Bank,  and 
later  president  of  the  Sing  Sing 
First  National  Bank,  to  which 
latter  position  he  was  chosen  while 
State  Senator,  in  1887,  and  continued 
in  such  office  until  1908. 

He  was  honored  by  having  a  tract 
of  land  in  the  village,  acquired 
from  the  State,  named  Nelson  Park 
for  him. 

He  married  Miss  Arminta  Merritt, 
daughter  of  William  Merritt.  No 
children. 

He  died  April  17,  1909,  at  his 
home  in  Ossining.  His  wife  survives 
him. 


Charles  P.  McClelland,  of  Dobbs 
Ferry,  State  Senator  in  1892-3  and 
1903.  (See  biography,  Vol.  1.) 

James  Irving  Burns,  Yonkers, 
State  Senator,  1896-7-8-9.  (See 
biography,  Vol.  1.) 

W.  J.  Graney,  Dobbs  Ferry,  State 
Senator,  1899-1900.  (See  biography, 
Vol.  1.) 

Isaac  N.  Mills,  Mount  Vernon, 
State  Senator,  1901-2.  (See  biog- 
raphy, Vol.  1.) 

Francis  M.  Carpenter,  Mount 
Kisco,  State  Senator,  1904-5-6-7-8. 
(See  biography,  under  head  of 
li  Westchester  County  Notables,"  in 
this  volume.) 

J.  M.  Wainwright,  Rye,  State  Sen- 
ator, 1909-10-11-12. 


THE  COUNTY'S  MEMBERS  OF  ASSEMBLY. 

(Continued  from  page  51,  Volume  1.) 

Historical  records  relate  how,  after  the  revolution  in  England, 
which  placed  William  and  Mary  on  the  throne,  Governor 
Sloughter,  on  March  19,  1691,  arrived  in  the  Province  of  New 
York  with  instructions  to  re-establish  the  Assembly  and  to  rein- 
state the  people  in  their  rights.  It  met  on  April  9,  1691,  and 
consisted  of  seventeen  members,  which  number  was  increased 
later  to  twenty-seven.  The  compilers  of  the  laws  were  directed 
to  commence  with  the  General  Assembly  of  1691.  After  an 
existence  of  about  ninety-two  years;  the  Colonial  Assembly 
adjourned  April  3,  1775,  and  never  again  convened. 

The  Assembly  elected  in  1716  continued  over  ten  years; 
previous  to  that  year,  new  Assemblies  were  elected  about  every 
two  years,  though  sometimes  but  a  few  months  would  intervene 
between  the  elections.  From  August  10,  1726,  to  May  3,  1737, 
four  Assemblies  succeeded  one  another.  On  June  15,  1737,  a 
new  Assembly  convened  and  enacted  a  law  providing  for  tri- 
ennial elections.  The  bill  passed  the  Council  and  received  the 
sanction  of  Lieutenant- Governor  Clarke,  but  was  repealed  by 
the  King,  November  30,  1738,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Lords  of  Trade,  notwithstanding  the  Lieutenant- Governor's 
written  appeal  in  favor.  The  next  Assembly,  convened  in  1739, 
continued  until  1743,  when  it  was  dissolved.  The  Assembly 
that  met  in  December,  same  year,  passed  an  act  limiting  sessions 
of  the  Assembly  to  seven  years,  if  not  previously  dissolved. 

In  1774  the  Assembly  was  composed  of  thirty-one  members, 
elected  on  writs  issued  by  order  of  the  Governor,  who  had  the 
power,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Council,  to  convene,  pro- 
rogue or  dissolve  the  Assembly  at  pleasure.  None  were  eligible 
for  election  as  representatives  to  the  Assembly  except  free- 
holders, residents  in  the  district  from  which  they  were  chosen. 
(For  names  of  representatives  from  this  County  to  the  several 
Assemblies,  see  page  43,  volume  1.) 

Members  were  paid  by  their  constituents,  those  of  New 
York,  Westchester,  Queens,  Kings,  Ulster,  Richmond,  Dutchess, 
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Orange,  and  the  Manor  of  Cortlandt,  receiving  six  shillings 
L(75  cents)  a  day;  of  Albany,  Schenectady,  Borough  of  West- 
chester,  Manors  of  Livingston  and  Rensselaerswyck,  ten  shil- 
lings ($1.25),  and  those  of  Suffolk  nine  shillings  ($1.12%)  a 
day,  for  the  time  of  their  attendance,  which  was  duly  certified 
by  the  Speaker,  and  the  same  per  diem,  for  the  time,  which  was 
fixed  by  law,  for  their  journey  to  and  from  New  York.  They 
did  not  have  "  push-clocks  '  in  those  days  for  keeping  time  of 
employees,  but  they  used  other  means  just  as  effective,  and  the 
legislator  could  charge  only  for  the  actual  time  he  rendered  the 
State. 

From  the  records  we  are  told  that  on  the  day  appointed  for 
the  convening  of  a  new  Legislature,  members  elect  met  in  the 
Assembly  chamber,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  General  Assembly  was  succeeded  by  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress, the  first  Congress  assembling  on  May  22,  1775.  (See 
page  43,  volume  1.) 

The  Fourth  Provincial  Congress  convened  at  the  Court  House 
(on  Broadway),  in  the  town  of  White  Plains,  in  this  County, 
on  July  9,  1776;  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  having 
been  read  and  unanimously  agreed  to,  the  title  of  the  body  was 
changed,  on  July  10,  from  that  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of 
the  Colony  of  New  York,  to  that  of  the  Convention  of  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  New  York.  Thus  the  State  Gov- 
ernment of  the  State  of  New  York  was  born,  in  the  town  which 
is  now  the  County-seat  of  Westchester  County. 

This  "  Convention  '  continued  to  sit  at  White  Plains  until 
July  27,  when  it  adjourned  to  meet  at  Harlem  on  the  29th,  where 
it  continued  until  August  29,  when  it  adjourned  to  meet  in 
Fishkill,  leaving  the  public  business,  meanwhile,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  headed  by  John  Jay  and  other 
patriotic  men  of  Westchester  County,  with  headquarters  in 
White  Plains. 

The  "  Convention  of  Representatives  '  was  forced  to  vacate 
the  lower  end  of  the  State  and  move  further  north  by  the 
approach  of  British  forces. 

The  Assembly,  under  the  State  Constitution,  has  always  been 
chosen  annually.  The  number  elected  to  various  Assemblies 
varied  up  to  the  year  1821;  in  this  year,  by  the  adoption  of  a 
new  Constitution,  the  number  was  permanently  fixed  at  128; 
members  were  elected  on  a  general  ticket.  Under  the  Constitu- 
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tion  of  1894,  members  of  Assembly  are  elected  by  single  dis- 
tricts. The  number  of  Assemblymen  now  is  150. 

The  political  year  and  legislative  term  shall  begin  on  the  first 
day  of  January ;  and  the  Legislature  shall,  every  year,  assemble 
on  the  first  Wednesday  in  January. 

At  present  among  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  Congress,  from  the  State  of  New  York,  are  three  ex- 
Speakers  of  the  Assembly,  William  Sulzer,  George  R.  Malby 
and  Hamilton  Fish,  who  succeeded  one  another  in  order  as 
named. 

Following  is  the  list  of  Members  of  Assembly  from  West- 
chester  County  from  the  year  1898  to  the  year  1913 : 

One  Hundred  and  twenty-second  Session. — 1899.— John  J. 
Sloane,  of  Yonkers,  William  Henderson,  Jr.,  of  Westchester,  and 
James  K.  Apgar,  of  Peekskill. 

One  Hundred  and  twenty-third  Session.— 1900.— John  J. 
Sloane,  of  Yonkers,  Alfred  W.  Cooley,  of  Westchester,  and 
James  K.  Apgar,  of  Peekskill. 

One  Hundred  and  twenty-fourth  Session.— 1901.— William 
C.  Mains,  of  Mount  Vernon  (died  in  1909),  Alfred  W.  Cooley, 
of  Westchester,  and  James  K.  Apgar,  of  Peekskill. 

One  Hundred  and  twenty-fifth  Session.— 1902.— John  J. 
Sloane,  of  Yonkers,  J.  Mayhew  Wainwright,  of  Rye,  and  James 
K.  Apgar,  of  Peekskill. 

One  Hundred  and  twenty-sixth  Session.— 1903.— John  J. 
Sloane,  of  Yonkers,  J.  Mayhew  Wainwright,  of  Rye,  and  James 
K.  Apgar,  of  Peekskill. 

One  Hundred  and  twenty-seventh  Session.— 1904.— George  N. 
Rigby,  of  Yonkers,  J.  Mayhew  Wainwright,  of  Rye,  and  James 
K.  Apgar,  of  Peekskill. 

One  Hundred  and  twenty-eighth  Session.— 1905.— George  N. 
Rigby,  of  Yonkers,  J.  Mayhew  Wainwright,  of  Rye,  and  James 
K.  Apgar,  of  Peekskill. 

One  Hundred  and  twenty-ninth  Session.— 1906.— Woodson  R. 
Oglesby,  of  Yonkers,  J.  Mayhew  Wainwright,  of  Rye,  and 
James  K.  Apgar,  of  Peekskill. 

UNDER  NEW  APPORTIONMENT. 

The  Legislature,  in  1906,  reapportioned  the  Assembly  Dis- 
tricts in  the  State,  and  later  the  Board  of  Supervisors  divided 
the  County  of  Westchester  into  Assembly  Districts,  an  increased 
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population  authorizing  the   County  to  have   four,   instead  of 
three,  districts,  as  follows: 

First  District.— The  City  of  Yonkers. 

Second  District. — The  Cities  of  Mount  Vernon  and  New 
K/ochelle  and  the  Towns  of  Pelhani,  Mamaroneck  and  Eastchester. 

Third  District. — The  Towns  of  Cortlandt,  Ossining,  Mount 
Pleasant  and  Greenburgh. 

Fourth  District.— The  Towns  of  Bedford,  Harrison,  Lewis- 
boro,  New  Castle,  North  Castle,  North  Salem,  Poundridge,  Rye, 
Scarsdale,  Somers,  White  Plains  and  Yorktown. 

The  Assemblymen  elected  in  thtse  new  districts  were,  for  the 

One  Hundred  and  thirtieth  Session. — 1907. — Harry  W. 
Haines,  of  Yonkers,  Holland  S.  Duell,  of  New  Rochelle,  James 
K.  Apgar,  of  Peekskill,  and  J.  Mayhew  Wainwright,  of  Rye. 

One  Hundred  and  thirty-first  Session. — 1908. — Harry  W. 
Haines,  of  Yonkers,  Marmaduke  B.  Wright,  of  Mount  Vernon, 
Isaac  H.  Smith,  of  Peekskill,  and  J.  Mayhew  Wainwright,  of 
Rye. 

One  Hundred  and  thirty-second  Session. — 1909. — Harry  W. 
Haines,  of  Yonkers,  Holland  S.  Duell,  of  New  Rochelle,  Frank 
L.  Young,  of  Ossining,  and  George  W.  Mead,  of  Lake  Waccabuc. 

One  Hundred  and  thirty-third  Session.— 1910.— Harry  W. 
Haines,  of  Yonkers,  William  S.  Coffey,  of  Mount  Vernon,  Frank 
L.  Young,  of  Ossining,  and  John  A.  Goodwin,  of  White  Plains. 

One  Hundred  and  thirty-fourth  Session.— 1911.— Harry  W. 
Haines,  of  Yonkers,  William  S.  Coffey,  of  Mount  Vernon,  Frank 
L.  Young,  of  Ossining,  and  John  A.  Goodwin,  of  White  Plains. 

One  Hundred  and  thirty-fifth  Session— 1912— Tracey  P. 
Madden,  of  Yonkers,  William  S.  Coffey,  of  Mount  Vernon,  Frank 
L.  Young,  of  Ossining,  and  George  A.  Slater,  of  Port  Chester. 

In  1896,  the  year  of  the  contest  between  Ward  and  Fairchild 
for  the  Republican  Congressional  nomination,  there  was  a  similar 
"  mix-up  '  in  the  Second  Assembly  District  over  the  Repub- 
lican nomination  for  Member  of  Assembly.  The  nominating 
convention  was  held  at  Tarrytown,  pursuant  to  a  regular  call. 
One  faction  had  nominated  Richard  S.  Emmet,  of  New  Rochelle ; 
the  Robertson-Ward  faction,  not  satisfied  with  the  management 
of  the  Convention,  bolted  and  in  a  nearby  hall  held  another 
Convention.  The  second  Convention  named  Joseph  Ennis,  also 
of  New  Rochelle.  Certificates  of  both  candidates  were  filed, 
each  claiming  to  be  "  regular.'  County  Clerk  Crumb  gave  a 
hearing,  and  decided  in  favor  of  Emmet;  from  this  decision 
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an  appeal  was  taken  before  Justice  Dykman,  who  heard  the 
counsel  at  his  home  in  White  Plains,  on  Saturday,  James  M. 
Hunt,  of  Yonkers,  appearing  for  Emmet  and  H.  C.  Henderson, 
of  White  Plains,  for  Ennis.  Justice  Dykman  decided  in  favor 
of  Ennis.  On  the  following  Monday  lawyer  Hunt  secured  a 
hearing  before  the  Appellate  Division  in  Brooklyn;  the  Appel- 
late Division  dismissed  the  appeal;  the  hustling  Hunt,  on 
Wednesday,  was  granted  a  hearing  before  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
at  Albany;  on  Thursday  the  Court  of  Appeals  gave  a  decision 
reversing  the  Appellate  Division,  and  sent  the  Clerk  of  the 
Court  to  hold  the  Appellate  Division,  which  was  about  to 
adjourn ;  on  Friday  the  case  was  reargued  before  the  Appellate 
Division,  and  on  that  day  the  Appellate  Division  decided  in 
favor  of  Emmet,  under  the  practical  direction  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  and  Emmet  was  put  on  the  official  ballot  as  the  Repub- 
lican nominee,  and  was  elected  on  the  Tuesday  following. 

Credit  is  given  lawyer  Hunt  for  ' '  rapid  firing  ' '  that  brought 
down  his  game  (he  is  a  hunter  for  pastime).  He  started  in 
on  Saturday,  followed  it  up  on  Monday,  was  not  disconcerted 
by  a  knock-out,  was  at  it  the  next  day,  on  Wednesday  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  ear  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  on  Thursday 
the  highest  Court  rewarded  him,  and  on  Friday  he  brought 
down  his  game  and  went  away  with  it. 

Mr.  Emmet  lived  but  little  over  a  month  to  enjoy  his  victory, 
he  died  February  9,  1897;  no  election  was  held  to  fill  the 
vacancy. 

Members  of  Assembly  serving  this  County  in  years  past,  in 
many  instances  were  promoted  to  higher  official  positions : 
'  Elijah  Lee,  Assemblyman  1799,  County  Judge  1802;  Wil- 
liam Requa,  Assemblyman  in  1816,  County  Clerk  in  1820 ;  Eben- 
ezer  White,  Jr.,  Assemblyman  in  1817,  Surrogate  in  1821;  Wil- 
liam Nelson,  Assemblyman  in  1821,  District  Attorney  in  1823; 
Jared  V.  Peck,  Assemblyman  in  1848,  Congressman  in  1853  and 
Presidential  Elector  in  1856;  William  H.  Robertson,  first  an 
Assemblyman  in  1849,  State  Senator,  Congressman,  Senator, 
Collector  of  the  Port;  Daniel  Clark  Briggs,  Assemblyman  in 
1851,  District  Attorney  1872;  Abraham  B.  Tappan,  Assembly- 
man in  1858,  became  a  Supreme  Court  Justice;  E.  G.  Suther- 
land, in  1858,  became  Senator;  James  S.  See,  in  1859,  a  Justice 
of  Sessions;  N.  Holmes  Odell,  of  1860-61,  County  Treasurer  and 
Congressman;  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  of  1862-63,  Secretary  of 
State  and  various  offices,  last  United  States  Senator;  Alsop  H. 
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Loekwood  was  Sheriff  before  he  was  Assemblyman  in  1864; 
Franklin  W.  Gilley,  of  1864,  a  School  Commissioner;  Henry  C. 
Nelson,  of  1868,  became  Senator;  G.  Hilton  Scribner,  of  1871, 
became  Secretary  of  State;  William  Cauldwell,  of  1874,  became 
Senator;  D.  Wiley  Travis,  of  1879,  Village  Counsel  and  Police 
Justice;  William  H.  Catlin,  of  1880-81,  became  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Highways  in  1911  ;*  George  W.  Eobertson,  Assembly- 
man in  1882,  later  became  a  Senator;  Charles  P.  McClelland,  of 
1885-6,  later  became  Senator  and  a  General  IT.  S.  Appraiser; 
J.  Irving  Burns,  of  1887-8,  became  Senator;  William  Ryan,  of 
1891-92,  became  a  Congressman ;  W.  J.  Graney,  of  1898,  became 
a  Senator ;  Alfred  W.  Cooley,  of  1900-01,  became  a  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commissioner,  and  later  an  Associate  U.  S.  Attor- 
ney-General ;  J.  Mayhew  Wainwright,  of  1904-5-6-7-8,  became  a 
Senator  in  1909. 

NOTE — William  Francis  Moller,  who  represented  the  Second  Assembly  Dis- 
trict of  this  county  in  the  State  Assembly  in  the  years  1877-78,  died,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-three  years,  on  February  15,  1910,  at  his  home  at  Jamaica  Plain, 
Boston,  Mass.  He  was  a  son  of  the  late  William  Moller.  To  enable  him  to 
engage  in  business  in  Boston  he  declined  re-election  after  1878.  He  was 
always  popular. 

*  William  H.  Catlin  died  suddenly  in  Albany  on  October  5;  1911. 
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JAMES  W.  HUSTED,  SR. 

James  William  Husted,  lawyer, 
Member  of  Assembly,  Speaker  of  the 
Assembly,  and  the  holder  of  various 
public  offices  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  citizens  of  the  county 
where  he  was  born,  at  Bedford,  on 
October  31,  1833. 

His  parents  were  Americans,  who 
were  descendants  of  English  and 
French  immigrants. 

He  was  prepared  for  college  at 
Bedford  Academy,  where  he  later  be- 
came an  instructor;  he  graduated 
from  Yale  College  in  1854;  one  of 
his  classmates  being  Chauncey  M. 
Depew,  of  Peekskill,  afterward  one 
of  his  most  intimate  friends.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1857 

For  over  thirty  years  Mr.  Husted 
was  in  active  political  life.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Republican 
party  in  1859,  and  attended  its  na- 
tional conventions  as  a  delegate  in 
1876,  1880,  1884,  and  in  1888.  In 
1881  he  was  the  unsuccessful  candi- 
date of  his  party  for  State  Treasurer, 


the  only  State  office  he  ever  ran  for. 
After  that  he  confined  his  running  to 
his  own  locality  and  was  always  suc- 
cessful. He  first  became  a  Member 
of  Assembly  from  this  county  in 
1869,  and  was  continuously  a  mem- 
ber from  the  Third  District  until 
1878.  In  the  year  1878  he  was 
elected  an  Assemblyman  from  Rock- 
land  County,  and  was  again  elected 
from  that  county  in  1879.  Return- 
ing to  his  home  county  and  the 
third  district,  he  was  again  elected 
an  Assemblyman  in  1880.  He  suf- 
fered his  first  defeat  when  running 
for  the  Assembly  in  1882,  when  John 
Hoag,  Democrat,  of  Sing  Sing,  won 
over  him.  In  1883  he  defeated  Hoag. 
From  that  time,  up  to  and  including 
the  year  of  his  death,  he  served  his 
district  in  the  State  Legislature  as 
an  Assemblyman. 

He  had  the  longest  legislative  ser- 
vice of  any  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  indeed  the  longest  of  any 
man  in  the  history  of  the  State, 
namely  twenty-two  years.  He  also 
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had  the  distinction  of  having  been 
Speaker  more  times  than  any  other 
man.  He  was  Speaker  in  1874-76- 
78-86-87-90,  six  times. 

He  held  many  public  offices;  that 
of  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
School  Commissioner,  Deputy  Super- 
intendent of  Insurance,  Harbor 
Master,  Emigration  Commissioner 
and  Deputy  Captain  of  the  Port  of 
New  York. 

Interesting  himself  in  the  State 
National  Guard,  he  became  Judge 
Advocate  of  the  Seventh  Brigade  and 
later  Major-General  of  the  Fifth  Di- 
vision. 

He  belonged  to  numerous  organiza- 
tions, civic  and  military.  He  was  a 
distinguished  Mason,  belonging  to 
several  branches  of  that  order; 
once  held  the  exalted  position  of 
Grand  Master  of  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity; he  wore  the  jewel  of  the 
thirty-third  degree. 

Mr.  Husted  died  at  his  home  in 
Peekskill,  on  September  25,  1892. 
(See  biography,  page  76,  Vol.  1.) 

John  Hoag  of  Ossining,  repre- 
senting the  Third  District  as  As- 
semblyman in  1883,  defeated  James 
W.  Husted,  the  Eepublican  nominee. 
Mr.  Hoag  was  Supervisor  of  the  town 
of  Ossining  in  1873-74-78-79-80-81. 
Was  County  Treasurer  from  1891  to 
1897.  Later  became  president  of  the 
Westchester  Trust  Company  at  Yon- 
kers,  and  served  as  director  of  the 
Sing  Sing  National  Bank  and  as 
trustee  of  the  Sing  Sing  Savings 
Bank.  (See  biography,  page  131, 
Vol.  1.) 

Charles  P.  McClelland,  of  Dobbs 
Ferry,  Assemblyman  from  the  First 
District  in  1885-86-91.  Was  first 
elected  State  Senator  in  1895.  (See 
biography,  page  138,  Vol.  1.) 

BRADFORD  EHODES. 

Bradford  Bhodes,  former  Assem- 
blyman, publisher,  banker,  etc.,  was 
born  in  Beaver  County,  Pa.,  Febru- 
ary 25,  1849.  His  father  was  a 
farmer,  of  that  sturdy  Pennsylvania 
stock  whence  has  come  some  of  the 
best  brain  and  physical  workers  of 
the  nation,  the  son  inheriting  not  a 
few  of  the  father  'a  characteristics. 
The  son  was  educated  at  Beaver 
Academy,  and  soon  after  his  gradua- 
tion became  principal  of  Darlington 
Academy.  When  sixteen  years  of 


age,  in  1864,  he  made  an  effort  to 
serve  his  country  in  the  army  by  en- 
listing in  the  134th  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers.  He  passed  the  physical 
examination,  but  the  mustering  offi- 
cer would  not  swear  him  in,  on  ac- 
count of  his  youthful  look.  In  1872 
he  went  to  New  York  and  engaged  in 
newspaper  work,  but  it  was  not  long 
until  he  embarked  in  business  for 
himself.  About  this  time  he  became 
a  resident  of  this  County,  residing  in 
Scarsdale. 

In  1877  he  established  "Rhodes' 
Journal  of  Banking, ' '  which  soon  be- 
came the  leading  bankers'  publica- 
tion of  the  country.  In  1895  he  pur- 
chased the  "Bankers'  Magazine," 
the  oldest  financial  publication  in 
the  United  States,  and  consolidated 
the  two  periodicals  under  the  title  of 
the  ' '  Bankers '  Magazine  and  Bhodes ' 
Journal  of  Banking." 

Being  a  man  of  affairs,  he  readily 
took  a  commanding  position  in  his 
home  County  of  Westchester.  Though 
a  specially  busy  man,  he  recognized 
that  he  had  to  make  some  sacrifices 
of  time  in  the  name  of  good  citizen- 
ship. In  1887  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  accept  the  Republican  nomination 
for  Member  of  Assembly  to  represent 
the  Second  Assembly  District.  The 
district  had  previously  been  repre- 
sented by  Democrats  continuously 
for  many  years,  and  the  prospect  con- 
fronting the  Republican  nominee  was 
not  very  cheering.  The  energetic 
characteristics  of  Mr.  Rhodes  had 
the  desired  effect;  he  was  elected, 
and  for  the  two  succeeding  years  was 
re-elected,  serving  during  the  years 
1888-89-90. 

Mr.  Rhodes'  record  as  a  legislator 
reflects  credit  upon  those  whom  he 
served  as  well  as  upon  himself.  The 
chief  characteristics  of  Mr.  Rhodes 
as  an  Assemblyman  were  his  great 
industry  and  his  unbending  integrity. 
He  was  thoroughly  devoted  to  the 
duties  of  the  position  and  labored 
incessantly,  both  upon  the  floor  and 
in  committees,  to  perfect  and  elabor- 
ate legislation.  Nobody  ever  sus- 
pected him  of  favoring  a  bill  or  ad- 
vocating a  scheme  from  the  impulse 
of  selfish  or  mercenary  motives.  He 
regarded  all  questions  from  the 
broad,  general  stand-point  of  public 
expediency  and  justice. 

He  was  urged  to  become  a  candi- 
date for  the  State  Senate,  but  he  de- 
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cided  to  devote  his  time  to  his  pri- 
vate business.  For  the  same  reason, 
in  1892,  he  declined  a  unanimous 
nomination  for  Congress. 

Mr.  Rhodes  is  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  and  the  Union 
Savings  Bank  of  Mamaroneck.  He 
has  several  times  been  chosen  chair- 
man of  Group  VI.  of  the  New  York 
State  Bankers'  Association,  and  has 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council  of  the  American  Bank- 
ers' Association.  In  both  these  as- 
sociations he  is  known  as  an  influen- 
tial worker,  and  has  done  much  to 
increase  their  usefulness. 

Besides  the  business  connections 
mentioned,  he  is  a  director  in 
several  large  corporations,  and  al- 
though he  divides  his  time  with  every 
enterprise  with  which  he  is  connected, 
he  yet  gives  personal  attention  to  the 
details  of  his  private  affairs. 

Affable  and  pleasing  in  his  ad- 
dress, unpretentious  and  unostenta- 
tious in  his  demeanor,  yet  with  a 
quiet  dignity  and  force  of  character 
that  never  fail  to  win  him  the  place 
his  merits  claim,  Mr.  Ehodes  is  gen- 
erally and  deservedly  popular.  The 
important  trusts  which  have  been 
committed  to  his  charge,  and  the 
eminent  position  which  he  now  occu- 
pies, furnish  another  instance  of  the 
successful  self-made  man  which  is 
the  glory  of  our  republican  institu- 
tions. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Union 
League  Club,  the  Larchmont  Yacht 
Club,  the  Eepublican  Club,  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Transportation  Club  and  the  Wyk- 
agyl  Country  Club,  as  well  as  of 
other  organizations. 

He  was  married  on  February  27, 
1878)  to  Miss  Caroline  Augusta  Fuller, 
eldest  daughter  of  James  M.  and 
Jane  A.  Fuller,  of  Mamaroneck,  this 
County. 

James  Irving  Burns,  of  Yonkers, 
as  Assemblyman  represented  the 
First  District  in  1887-88-90  and 
1895.  He  first  served  as  State  Sen- 
ator in  1896.  (See  page  168,  Vol. 

*0 

Thomas  Kevan  Fraser,  of  Has- 
tings-on-Hudson,  Assemblyman  from 
the  First  District,  two  terms,  1892- 
93.  (See  biography,  page  139,  Vol. 
*•/ 


JAMES  W.  HUSTED,  JE. 

James  William  Husted,  Jr.,  a 
former  Member  of  Assembly,  Presi- 
dent of  the  village  of  Peekskill,  etc., 
was  born  on  March  16,  1870,  at 
Peekskill,  the  second  son  of  Hon. 
James  W.  Husted,  who  had  a  longer 
legislative  experience  than  any  man 
in  the  history  of  the  State,  and  also 
had  the  distinction  of  having  been 
Speaker  more  times  than  any  other 
man,  serving  one  time  more  than 
his  nearest  competitor.  (See  page 
76,  volume  1.)  Mr.  Husted,  Sr., 
served  his  last  term  in  the  Assembly 
in  the  winter  of  1892;  he  died  the 
same  year,  before  the  next  election, 
on  September  25.  Two  years  later 
his  son,  James  W.  Husted,  Jr.,  was 
elected  to  take  his  lamented  father's 
place  in  the  Legislature,  from  the 
same  Third  Assembly  District. 

The  latter  was  educated  at  And- 
over  Academy  and  Yale  University; 
graduating  from  Yale  in  1892. 
Deciding  to  adopt  the  profession  of 
law,  he  entered  the  New  York  Law 
Schood,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1894.  This  same  year  he  be- 
came the  Eepublican  nominee  for 
Member  of  Assembly.  The  two 
years  intervening  between  the  year 
his  father  last  represented  the  dis- 
trict and  this  time,  from  1892  to 
1894,  the  district  had  elected  a 
Democratic  Assemblyman;  to  re- 
deem the  district,  the  promising  son 
of  "Westchester's  Bald  Eagle' 
Husted,  was  urged  to  run;  he  did 
what  was  desired  of  him;  he  was 
not  only  elected  that  year,  but  wss 
re-elected  in  1895-96,  serving  three 
years.  Then  he  retired  to  devote  his 
time  to  the  practice  of  law.  His  re- 
tirement had  the  effect  of  permit- 
ting a  Democrat  to  be  elected  in  his 
stead. 

He  was  given  a  prominent  posi- 
tion in  the  Assembly  the  first  year 
of  his  service,  an  unusual  favor 
granted  to  a  "youngster."  In  the 
second  year  he  was  made  chairman 
of  one  of  the  most  important  com- 
mittees, that  of  Insurance,  and  was 
also  on  other  prominent  committees. 

In  1897  Mr.  Husted  was  again 
chairman  of  the  Insurance  Committee 
and  member  of  other  prominent  com- 
mittees. He  proved  an  intelligent 
legislator  in  whom  his  fellow  mem- 
bers had  entire  confidence,  as  was 
shown  by  responsibilities  assigned  to 
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him,  the  youngest  man  among  the 
legislative  membership  in  those  years. 

Mr.  Husted  was  elected  President 
of  the  village  of  Peekskill,  serving  in 
the  years  1903-4-5. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  district  No.  7, 
since  1900,  and  president  of  the 
Board  for  the  last  eight  years. 

Mr.  Husted 's  legal  practice  is  ex- 
tensive and  growing.  He  has  ap- 
peared in  many  important  cases  that 
have  attracted  wide  attention  owing 
to  intricate  legal  questions  involved. 

He  is  a  member  of  numerous 
fraternal,  political  and  social  or- 
ganizations in  his  town,  county  and 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  is 
president  of  the  New  England  Pin 
Company,  director  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Knitting  Company,  director  of 
the  Peekskill  National  Bank,  treas- 
urer  of  the  Mohegan  Stove  Com- 
pany, etc. 

Mr.  Husted  was  married  June  12, 

1895,     to     Miss     Louise     Wetmore 

Spaulding,  daughter  of  Jay  E.  and 

Eliza  Wetmore  Spaulding,   of  Win- 

sted,  Conn.     There  are  six  children, 

James  William,  aged  15  years;  John 

•G.  W.,  aged  14;  Priscilla  Alden,  aged 

12  years;   David  Raymond,  aged  11 

years;     Ellery    Spaulding,    aged    10 

.years,   and  Robert,   aged   six   years. 

George  L.  Carlisle,  of  New  Rochelle, 
represented  the  Second  District  in 
the  Assembly  in  1896.  (See 
biography,  page  140,  Vol.  1.) 

ALFRED   E.  SMITH. 

Alfred  Ebenezer  Smith,  a  former 
Member  of  Assembly,  Corporation 

•Counsel,  President  of  Village  of 
Bronxville,  etc.,  was  born  in  Bronx- 
ville,  this  County  (where  he  has  ever 
resided),  on  February  21,  1864. 

Mr.  Smith  is  a  direct  descendant 
of  Capt.  Ebenezer  Smith,  who  as 
commander  of  a  company  of  min- 
ute men  fought  at  Bunker  Hill 

•and  throughout  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution, only  retiring  when  peace  was 
established  in  1783,  being  in  active 
service  eight  years,  eight  months 
and  nine  days;  he  was  the  oldest 
captain  in  the  Massachusetts  line, 

~he  being  connected  with  a  Massachu- 
setts regiment.  He  was  stationed 

:at  West  Point  when  Andr6  was 
brought  there.  Capt.  Smith,  an  in- 
timate friend  of  Gen.  Washington, 


was  asked  by  the  latter  to  take 
charge  of  Andre,  to  stand  guard 
over  him  and  prevent  his  escape, 
Gen.  Washington  adding  that  the 
times  were  such,  and  there  was  so 
much  treachery  all  about  that  he 
did  not  know  whom  to  trust,  "but, 
Captain,  I  know  I  can  trust  you." 
To  this  the  brave  captain  replied, 
"I  will  answer  with  my  life  for  his 
safety."  Andre"  was  under  his 
charge  in  old  Fort  Putnam,  at  West 
Point,  and  at  Tappan.  During  the 
still  hours  of  night  Andr§  became 
confidential  and  talked  of  his  hopes 
and  fears,  to  the  sympathetic  Cap- 
tain as  he  talked  to  no  other. 

Alfred  E.  Smith  was  educated  in 
public  and  private  schools  and  at 
Williston  Seminary,  at  East  Hamp- 
ton, Mass.,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1883. 

His  first  position  in  the  public  ser- 
vice was  that  secured  from  Collector 
of  the  Port,  William  H.  Robertson, 
for  a  temporary  period;  next  he  was 
appointed  a  Sanitary  Inspector  in 
the  New  York  City  Health  Depart- 
ment, under  Civil  Service  competi- 
tion. During  leisure  hours  while 
holding  these  positions,  he  studied 
law,  attending  the  late  afternoon 
lectures  at  Columbia  Law  School. 
Relinquishing  his  position  in  the 
Health  Department,  he  accepted  a 
position  on  the  New  York  Lumber 
Trade  Journal  and  traveled  about 
the  Union  for  two  and  a  half  years; 
in  1889  he  opened  an  advertising 
agency  in  New  York  and  again  took 
up  the  study  of  law,  entering  the  of- 
fices of  Fullerton  &  Rushmore;  he 
graduated  from  the  University  Law 
School  in  1890.  Shortly  after  this  he 
started  in  practice  on  his  own  ac- 
count. 

In  1896  Mr.  Smith  was  elected  a 
Member  of  Assembly,  as  a  Repub- 
lican, to  represent  the  First  Assem- 
bly District. 

He  has  been  Attorney  for  the 
town  of  East  Chester  and  corpora- 
tion counsel  of  the  village  of  Bronx- 
ville. 

At  the  Bronxville  election  held  on 
March  19,  1912,  he  was  the  indepen- 
dent candidate  for  Village  Presient; 
he  was  elected,  his  name  having  been 
written  in  on  142  ballots. 

He  has  a  general  law  practice 
both  in  New  York  and  Westchester 
counties.  His  most  notable  victory 
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in  the  Courts  was  in  an  action 
brought  by  him,  as  his  own  attor- 
ney, to  have  declared  unconstitu- 
tional an  act  of  the  Legislature 
authorizing  the  Trustees  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Bronxville  to  care  for  cer- 
tain streets  fourteen  feet  wide  in 
that  village. 

He  has  championed  the  people  in 
their  efforts  for  just  commutation 
and  regular  fare  rates  on  the  rail- 
roads running  through  the  County. 

Mr.  Smith  is  truly  a  self-made 
man;  what  he  is  or  has  is  due  to  his 
own  exertions. 

He  is  a  member  of  Marble  Lodge, 
No.  702,  F.  and  A.  M.  of  Tuckahoe, 
and  was  elected  Master  of  that 
lodge  in  December  1911;  a  member 
of  the  Eeformed  Church;  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Kevolution  and  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati;  of  the  Society  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  of  the 
Eepublican  Club  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Smith  is  married  and  has  two 
children,  a  boy,  aged  7  years,  and  a 
girl,  aged  3  years. 

HOLLAND   S.   DUELL. 

Holland  Sackett  Duell,  patent  law- 
yer, former  Member  of  Assembly, 
1907,  1909,  Second  Assembly  Dis- 
trict, was  born  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
on  January  29,  1881,  a  son  of 
Charles  H.  and  Harriet  (Sackett) 
Duell.  His  father,  a  distinguished 
patent  lawyer,  began  his  political 
career  representing  the  13th  New 
York  City  district  in  the  Assembly 
of  this  State,  in  1878-80;  in  1898 
he  was  called  to  Washington  to  ac- 
cept the  important  position  of  Com- 
missioner of  Patents  offered  to  him 
by  President  McKinley;  this  office 
he  held  until  1901,  when  he  resigned 
to  resume  his  law  practice.  In  1904 
President  Koosevelt  appointed  him 
Associate  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals,  District  of 
Columbia,  and  after  serving  in  this 
last  named  office  two  years  he  re- 
signed to  resume  practice  of  law  in 
New  York  City. 

The  son  received  a  thorough  pre- 
paratory education  before  entering 
Yale  University,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1902,  receiving  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  ot  Arts.  Following 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  illustrious 
sire,  he  chose  the  profession  of  law, 
graduating  from  the  New  York  Law 
School  in  1904,  an  LL.  B.  On  being 


admitted  to  the  bar,  in  1904,  he  en- 
tered the  law  office  of  his  father; 
in  1905  became  the  junior  partner 
of  the  law  firm  of  Warfield  & 
Duell  of  60  Wall  Street,  New  York; 
and  in  1906  of  law  firm  of  Duell, 
Warfield  &  Duell,  now  established  at 
No.  2  Eector  street,  New  York  city. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  became 
a  resident  of  Westchester  County  in 
1904,  making  his  home  in  the  city  of 
New  Eochelle.  Being  interested  in 
public  questions  and  all  that  con- 
cerns the  welfare  of  his  fellows,  he 
was  not  long  in  becoming  identified 
closely  with  the  locality  into  which 
he  had  come  to  reside.  His  genial 
nature  and  intellectual  cleverness 
gained  for  him  friends  numerous; 
social  and  fraternal  societies  wel- 
comed him  to  membership;  aquatic 
sports  were  to  his  liking  and  he  be- 
came popular  as  a  yachtsman.  So 
active  a  young  man  could  not  fail 
to  attract  the  notice  of  politicians 
anxious  ever  to  succeed  by  the  nam- 
ing of  popular  candidates.  In  1906. 
he  was  persuaded  to  accept  the  Ee- 
publican nomination  for  Member  of 
Assembly  to  represent  the  second 
Assembly  District;  and  accordingly, 
when  but  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
he  was  elected  by  one  of  the  larg- 
est majorities  given  a  candidate  for 
Assembly  in  that  district.  Here, 
also,  he  resembled  his  father  in  be- 
ginning his  political  career  by  be- 
ing elected  a  Member  of  Assembly. 

By  close  study  of  public  questions,, 
and  possessing  the  ability  to  compre- 
hend the  same  intelligently,  he 
proved  himself  an  able  representa- 
tive of  one  of  the  most  important 
sections  of  the  State.  Though  among 
the  younger  members  of  the  Assem- 
bly, he  held  an  honorable  and  promi- 
nent place  in  his  official  capacity, 
having  been  a  member  of  the  Judi- 
ciary and  Eailroad  Committees  and 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Eelations,  and  was  respected  be- 
cause he  had  the  integrity  to  resist 
corrupting  influences.  The  next 
year  he  was  unanimously  renomi- 
nated  for  the  same  office;  but,  in 
consequence  of  a  political  landslide, 
he,  with  his  party,  met  defeat.  The 
following  year  he  was  again  a  can- 
didate for  the  same  omce,  when  he 
was  elected  by  a  majority  more  than 
double  that  given  at  the  first  elec- 
tion, and  the  largest  ever  given  in 
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that  territory  for  the  Assembly.  The 
third  election  he  declined,  deciding 
that  it  was  his  auty  to  give  his  un- 
divided time  to  his  home  and 
the  practice  of  his  profession. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr. 
Duell 's  political  experience  in  re- 
gard to  the  Assembly  was  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  his  father,  Judge 
Duell,  who  was  first  elected,  then  de- 
feated, and  finally  re-elected  to  that 
office. 

It  is  believed  by  his  numerous 
friends  that  his  retirement  from  pub- 
lic life  is  but  temporary,  that  still 
greater  and  higher  honors  are  in 
store  for  him  because  he  is  known 
to  be  a  man  of  unbending  integrity, 
high  sense  of  honor,  and  of  great 
moral  worth.  In  his  political  views 
he  is  firm,  decided  and  uncompro- 
mising; yet  so  strong  is  the  convic- 
tion of  his  entire  honesty  that  his 
political  opponents  respect  him  as 
highly  as  do  his  most  intimate  party 
friends. 

Mr.  Duell  is  a  member  of  the  Yale 
Cluu,  the  Union  League,  the  New 
York  Republican  Club,  the  American 
Yacht  Club,  the  New  ¥ork  Yacht 
Club,  the  New  Rochelle  Yacht  Club, 
the  City  Club  of  Yonkers,  the  Re- 
publican Club  of  New  Rochelle,  the 
iSaegkyl  Golf  Club  of  Yonkers,  New 
York;  the  Washington  Patent  Bar 
Associations,  the  Westchester  County 
Bar  Association,  a  director  and 
chairman  of  Ex.  Com.  of  Yonkers 
National  Bank,  director  and  member 
of  Ex.  Com.  Noiseless  Type- Writer 
Co.,  of  Middletown,  Conn.;  director 
of  Wm.  A.  Rogers,  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
Can.,  director  Klander-Weldors 
Dying  Machine  Co.,  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y.,  and  director  of  Rampo  Co., 
Oakland,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Duell  was  married  on  Septem- 
ber 29,  1904,  to  Miss  Mabel  Halli- 
well,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Halliwell,  of  New 
York.  Of  this  union  there  are  four 
children,  Charles  Halliwell,  born 
1905;  Helen,  born  1906;  Holland 
Sackett,  Jr.,  born  1908,  and  Harriet- 
Anne,  born  1910. 

The  family  residence  is  "Arden- 
wold. "  North  Broadway,  Yonkers. 
N.  Y. 

HARRY  W.  HAINES. 

Harry  W.  Haines,  Assemblyman 
representing  the  city  of  Yonkers, 
Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  Assembly, 


former  Supervisor,  etc.,  was  born  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  on  September  18, 
1876. 

He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  city;  leaving 
school  he  obtained  employment  in  a 
large  printing  establishment  in  New 
York  city,  where  he  began  learning 
the  printing  trade. 

In  1890  he  became  a  resident  of 
Yonkers;  he  was  given  employment 
on  the  Yonkers  Daily  Herald,  and 
soon  became  foreman  of  the  com- 
posing room.  Later  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Yonkers  Gazette  Com- 
pany. 

Taking  an  active  part  in  politics, 
he  was,  in  1902,  elected  a  Supervisor 
representing  the  Fourth  Ward  of  the- 
city  of  Yonkers,  serving  during  the 
years  1903  and  1904. 

The  State  Legislature,  in  1906,  re- 
apportioned  the  Assembly  Districts 
of  the  State,  and  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors divided  the  County  into 
Assembly  Districts ;  the  city  of  Yon- 
kers was  made  one  district,  the  first. 
In  this  new  district  Mr.  Haines  was 
elected  an  Assemblyman,  as  the  Re- 
publican candidate,  being  the  only 
nominee  of  his  party  who  carried  the 
city  at  that  election.  He  served  dur- 
ing the  Legislature  of  1907. 

In  1907  he  was  re-elected  as  As- 
semblyman; and  again  re-elected  in 
1908,  in  1909  and  in  1910. 

Mr.  Haines,  though  one  of  the 
youngest  men  in  the  Assembly,  was 
well  favored  by  the  Speaker  in  each 
session  by  being  placed  on  important 
committees,  and  was  in  a  position  to 
be  of  special  benefit  to  his  County  in 
the  way  of  securing  desired  legisla- 
tion. Many  important  measures,  af- 
fecting his  city  and  the  County  at 
large,  introduced  by  him,  became 
laws. 

His  popularity  with  his  colleagues 
made  the  way  easy  for  him.  He  im- 
pressed one  as  being  a  man  of  ex- 
cellent ability,  with  a  good  deal  of 
energy  and  enterprise;  he  had  not 
long  been  a  member  before  he  had 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  in- 
dustrious and  persevering.  He  has 
many  characteristics  of  a  good  legis- 
lator, and  is  of  a  disposition  not  to 
rust  out. 

He  failed  to  be  re-elected  Assem- 
blyman in  1911.  At  the  organization 
of  the  Legislature  in  1912  he  was 
chosen  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  As- 
sembly. 
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Mr.  Haines  has  served  five  suc- 
cessive terms  as  president  of  the 
Yonkers  Typographical  Union;  has 
served  as  trustee  and  vice-president 
of  the  Yonkers  Federation  of  Labor; 
is  a  member  of  Eising  Star  Lodge, 
F.  and  A.  M.;  of  Yonkers  Tent, 
Knights  of  Maccabees;  of  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Yonkers;  of  West- 
Chester  County  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children;  of 
Yonkers  Lodge  of  Elks;  of  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America;  of  Yonkers 
Yacht  Club;  of  Yonkers  Historical 
and  Library  Association;  of  Mer- 
cury Athletic  Club;  of  Lowerre  Hose 
Company,  and  of  the  St.  Andrew's 
Memorial  Church. 

He  is  not  a  married  man,  but  he 
is  young  yet,  and  the  chance  will 
«ome. 

Isaac  H.  Smith,  of  Peekskill,  rep- 
resented the  Third  District  in  the 
Assembly  in  1908.  (See  biography 
elsewhere  in  this  volume,  under 
Eegisters.) 

FEANK  L.  YOUNG. 

Frank  L.  Young,  of  Ossining, 
lawyer,  Assemblyman,  Corporation 
Counsel,  etc.,  was  born  on  October 
31,  1860,  at  Port  Byron,  Cayuga 
County,  N.  Y.,  a  son  of  Levi  W. 
and  Margaret  (Lane)  Young. 

He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools,  at  Oakwood  Seminary  at 
Union  Springs,  N.  Y.,  Haverf  ord  Col- 
lege and  Cornell  University,  from 
which  last  institution  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1888,  with  the  degree  of 
A,  B. 

He  came  to  Ossining,  in  this  coun- 
ty, in  the  year  1888.  While  en- 
gaged as  an  instructor  at  the  Mount 
Pleasant  Military  Academy  (in  Os- 
sining), he  took  a  full  course  of 
study  at  the  New  York  Law  School. 
He  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the 
bar  in  May,  1892,  and  has  since 
been  licensed  to  practice  in  Federal 
Courts. 

He  has  served  the  village  of  Ossin- 
ing as  Corporation  Counsel  for  five 
years;  and  been  associated  as  coun- 
sel with  many  important  litigations. 
He  has  served  as  referee  in  impor- 
tant cases,  appointed  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

He  was  first  elected  Member  of 
Assembly,  to  represent  the  Third 
District,  in  1908,  and  re-elected  in 
1909-10-11.  At  the  organization  of 


the  Assembly  in  1912  he  was  named 
as  leader  on  the  floor  of  the  Ee- 
publican  majority,  a  position  of 
great  responsibility  which  he  filled 
with  great  credit  to  the  State  as  well 
as  to  himself. 

In  1910  he  was  the  popular  choice 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  his  political 
party  for  nomination  for  State  Sen- 
ator, and  it  was  generally  believed 
that  he  would  be  the  candidate  for 
that  office,  but  to  please  constituents, 
who  did  not  want  to  lose  his  valu- 
able services  in  the  Assembly,  he  de- 
cided to  again  be  a  candidate  for 
Member  of  Assembly.  He  was  elected 
by  a  handsome  majority.  He  was 
once  more  a  successful  candidate  in 
1911,  and  his  majority  was  then 
greater  than  before. 

As  a  part  and  just  recognition  of 
his  valued  services  to  the  county, 
Assemblyman  Young  was  given  a 
banquet  at  the  Eepublican  Club,  in 
New  York  city,  in  February,  1912, 
by  residents  of  Westchester  County. 
His  services  to  the  county  entitles 
him  to  a  reward  even  more  substan- 
tial than  this. 

In  1912  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  Legislative  members  of  the  New 
York  Commission  to  represent  the 
State  at  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposi- 
tion held  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Young  is  a  member  of  the 
Westchester  County  Bar  Association 
and  has  been  a  vice-president  of  that 
organization  several  years,  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence of  the  city  of  New  York,  of 
the  Cornell  Club  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  of  the  Eepublican  Club  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  of  the  Eoyal  Ar- 
canum, of  Eadium  Lodge,  844,  F.  and 
A.  M.,  of  Shattemuc  Yacht  and 
Canoe  Club,  and  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Mount  Pleasant  Acad- 
emy. 

Mr.  Young  was  married  July  11, 
1900,  to  Miss  Mary  Lee  Lockwood, 
daughter  of  Eodney  S.  Lockwood, 
cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Ossining.  Of  this  union  there 
are  three  children,  Frank  L.,  Jr., 
aged  11  years;  Margaret  Louise, 
aged  nine  years,  and  John  Alexander, 
aged  three  years.  Mrs.  Young  died 
April  5,  1912. 

WILLIAM  S.  COFFEY. 

William  S.  Coffey,  member  of  As- 
sembly, representing  the  Second  As- 
sembly District,  was  born  in  East- 
chester,  in  this  County,  on  October 
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27,  1883,  a  son  of  Bev.  William  S. 
Coffey,  for  one-half  a  century  the 
honored  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Epis- 
copal Church,  at  Eastchester,  the 
church  so  often  referred  to  in  the 
history  of  the  County. 

Mr.  Coffey  received  his  early  edu- 
cation at  Trinity  School  in  New 
York  city,  and  later  attended  the 
Mount  Vernon  High  School,  gradu- 
ating in  1902.  He  is  now  president 
of  the  Alumni  Association  of  that 
school. 

He  graduated  from  the  New  York 
University  in  1906,  with  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  In  1907  he 
graduated  from  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity Law  School  with  a  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws.  The  same  year 
he  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the 
bar  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
in  the  next  year  was  admitted  as  a 
solicitor  and  advocate  of  the  United 
States  District  Courts.  He  estab- 
lished an  office  in  Mount  Vernon, 
where  he  resides. 

In  1908  was  clerk  to  an  important 
committee  of  the  State  Senate.  In 
1909  he  acted  as  private  secretary  to 
State  Senator  Wainwright. 

In  1910  he  served  his  first  term  as 
an  Assemblyman;  was  returned  and 
served  in  1911,  and  was  again  re- 
elected  for  the  Legislature  of  1912. 

During  his  legislative  career  Mr. 
Coffey  has  served  on  many  impor- 
tant committees,  and  caused  to  be 
enacted  many  desired  laws  affecting 
this  County. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Saturday 
Night  Debating  Club;  the  local 
Militia  Company;  of  the  Mount  Ver- 
non Turn  Verein;  of  the  Westches- 
ter  County  Wheelmen;  of  the  Delta 
Upsilon  Fraternity;  Men's  Club  of 
the  Church  of  the  Ascension;  of  the 
Men's  Club  of  Trinity  Church; 
vestryman  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Eastchester;  treasurer  of  the  Mount 
Vernon  Public  School  Athletic 
League;  member  of  Bepublican 
County  Committee;  secretary  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  Kepublican  City  Com- 
mittee. 

JOHN  A.  GOODWIN. 

John  Ambrose  Goodwin,  former 
Member  of  Assembly,  representing 
the  Fourth  Assembly  District  of 
Westchester  County,  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Harrison,  in  this  county,  on 
May  27th,  1879,  a  son  of  John  A. 
and  Anna  M.  J.  (Grotty)  Goodwin. 
His  parents  became  residents  of 


White    Plains   when  he    was   an   in- 
fant-in-arms. 

Mr.  Goodwin  was  educated  at  St. 
John's  School  in  White  Plains,  and 
in  White  Plains  High  School,  and 
later  teok  up  the  study  of  law  at 
the  New  York  Law  School;  gradu- 
ating from  the  latter  school  in  1900. 
He  has  been  connected  with  the- 
Lawyers'  Title  Insurance  and  Trust 
Company  of  New  York  for  eight 
years  past  and  is  at  present  head 
of  their  Law  Department  and  is  a 
recognized  authority  on  real  estate 
law  and  procedure. 

Mr.  Goodwin  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Bepublican  Town  Committee 
of  White  Plains  for  eight  years  and 
a  member  of  the  Bepublican  County 
Committee  for  four  years  and  has. 
served  for  four  years  as  Overseer 
of  the  Poor.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  National  Board  of  Speakers 
of  the  Bepublican  party  in  the  last 
two  Presidential  campaigns. 

Nominated  for  the  Assembly  in 
1909,  Mr.  Goodwin  received  5,716 
votes  to  4,453  votes  cast  for  John 
B.  Bushong,  Democrat. 

Speaker  Wadsworth,  in  1910,  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Goodwin  a  member  of 
the  following  Assembly  Committees: 
Codes,  Villages,  and  Printed  and 
Engrossed  Bills. 

Benominated  in  1910,  Mr.  Good- 
win received  5,156  votes  to  4,325 
votes  cast  for  Oscar  Le  Boy  War- 
ren, Democrat. 

Speaker  Frisbie,  in  1911,  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Goodwin  a  member  of 
the  following  Asembly  Committees: 
On  Privileges  and  Elections,  and  on 
Printed  and  Engrossed  Bills. 

In  January,  1912,  he  retired  from 
public  office  holding  to  devote  his 
full  time  to  a  more  lucrative  occupa- 
tion, that  of  practicing  his  profes- 
sion— in  which  he  had  become  prom- 
inent. 

Mr.  Goodwin  was  married  on 
June  17th,  1911,  to  Miss  Emma 
Bosalie  Buermeyer,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Buermeyer  of  Brooklyn,. 
N.  Y. 

He  is  a  member  of  Fort  Orange 
Club,  Albany  Club,  Albany  Country 
Club,  White  Plains  Club,  National 
Arts  Club,  New  York  Law  School 
Alumni,  B.  P.  O.  Elks,  Boyal  Ar- 
canum, Knights  of  Columbus. 

He  is  practicing  law,  with  offices 
in  White  Plains,  and  New  York  City. 
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GEOKGE  A.  SLATER. 

George  Atwood  Slater,  lawyer, 
Assemblyman,  former  Town  Coun- 
sel, former  Village  Trustee,  Commis- 
sioner, etc.,  was  born  in  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  on  September  2,  1867,  a  son 
of  Atwood  and  Julia  E.  Slater. 

He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Greenwich  and  the  Green- 
wich Academy,  after  which  he  en- 
tered Columbia  Law  School. 

He  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
Colonel  H.  W.  E.  Hoyt,  in  Green- 
wich, where  he  completed  his  prac- 
tical education  in  the  profession, 
and  also  practiced  with  the  firm  of 
Carter  &  Ledyard,  of  New  York 
•city. 

He  became  a  resident  of  Port 
Chester,  in  this  County  in  1891, 
where  he  opened  a  law  office  and 
became  successful  at  the  start.  He 
at  the  same  time  continued  in  a 
position  in  the  law  department  of 
the  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Com- 
pany of  New  York  city. 

It  was  while  still  a  very  young 
man  that  Mr.  Slater  entered  into 
the  politics  of  his  home  town,  as  a 
Kepublican.  His  hard  work  and 
honest  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  party 
were  recognized,  and  he  was  given 
his  first  reward  in  an  appointment 
to  the  position  of  Town  Counsel, 
which  he  held  for  six  years. 

In  1902,  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Port 
Chester,  and  he  at  once  began  active 
work  to  improve  the  public  streets. 
He  was  the  father  of  the  local  good 
•streets  movement,  and  organized  the 
Committee  of  One  Hundred,  to  take 
up  the  permanent  improvement  of 
streets  throughout  the  village.  As 
a  result  of  his  work  at  this  time, 
Port  Chester  now  has  miles  of  paved 
and  macadamized  streets. 

Mr.  Slater  was  also  the  organizer 
of  the  police  department,  being 
chairman  of  the  police  committee 
of  the  Board  when  the  department 
came  into  being,  and  to  his  efforts 
In  laying  a  good  foundation,  the 
present  excellent  force  is  due.  He 
also  was  instrumental  in  having  the 
act  creating  the  office  of  police  jus- 
tice in  the  Village  of  Port  Chester 
passed.  When  the  police  justice 
took  office,  the  tramp  evil,  which  had 
been  one  of  the  greatest  thorns  in 
the  side  of  the  people  of  Port 


Chester    for    years,    was    effectually 
wiped  out. 

Mr.  Slater  served  for  six  years  in 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  his 
terms  were  marked  with  progressive 
policies,  and  many  great  improve- 
ments throughout  the  village,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  ones  mentioned. 

But  possibly  the  thing  to  which 
Mr.  Slater  can  point  with  most  pride 
in  his  career  in  Port  Chester  and  the 
Town  of  Eye,  and  certainly  the  thing 
which  the  people  of  that  town  have 
most  cause  to  be  grateful  for,  is  that 
priceless  legacy  to  future  genera- 
tions— the  Town  Park.  He  drew  up 
the  park  bill,  and  with  the  support 
of  the  Town  Board,  secured  its 
passage.  Instead  of  the  noisy  and 
distasteful  amusement  park  that  resi- 
dents objected  to,  the  Town  of  Eye 
now  has  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
public  parks  along  the  shore  from 
Boston  to  New  York.  For  all  this 
the  people  of  the  Town  of  Eye  owe 
thanks  to  George  A.  Slater. 

He  was  one  of  the  Commissioners 
in  the  condemnation  proceedings  in 
connection  with  the  Kensico  Lake 
dam. 

On  behalf  of  the  Town  of  Eye, 
he  fought  a  grant  of  land  that 
would  have  taken  in  a  part  of  Port 
Chester  Harbor,  and  won  out,  point- 
ing out  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Land  Office  that  a  deed  of  the  State 
to  the  Town  of  Eye  in  pre-Eevolu- 
tionary  times,  gave  to  the  town  com- 
plete ownership  of  the  lands  under 
water  in  Port  Chester  Harbor. 

He  was  elected  an  Assemblyman 
in  November,  1911,  to  represent  the 
Fourth  district,  by  an  unprecedented 
large  majority. 

He  has  had  much  experience  in 
appearing  before  legislative  bodies, 
in  the  passage  of  bills,  etc.,  and  that 
experience  has  given  him  a  peculiar 
fitness  for  the  office  of  Assemblyman. 

Mr.  Slater  is  a  member  of  Acacia 
Lodge,  1.  and  A.  M.,  of  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  and  the  Port  Chester  Lodge 
of  Elks  and  a  member  of  its  build- 
ing committee;  director  of  the 
Abendroth  Brothers '  Corporation, 
the  large  stove  and  pipe  industry 
located  here. 

Mr.  Slater  was  married  on  June 
2,  1891,  to  Miss  Eva  Sours,  daughter 
of  Charles  H.  and  Camilla  (Lyon) 
Sours,  of  Port  Chester.  They  have 
no  children. 
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J.  ADDISON  YOUNG. 

James  Addison  Young,  lawyer, 
former  District-Attorney,  etc.,  was 
born  on  September  14,  1866,  in  Eiver- 
head,  the  county-seat  of  Suffolk 
County,  on  Long  Island,  a  son  of 
James  Halsey  and  Lucy  J.  (Young) 
Young. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  the 
son  of  a  hard-working  farmer,  and 
he  spent  his  early  years  on  the  old 
homestead.  He  was  an  amiable, 
friendly  boy,  and  a  general  favorite 
among  his  associates.  His  parents 
were  able  to  give  him  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, catering  to  his  fondness  for 
study. 

He  improved  his  opportunities  for 
acquiring  an  education.  After  leav- 
ing the  local  public  school,  he  en- 
tered the  Franklinville  Academy  pre- 
paratory to  entering  Williams  Col- 
lege. After  graduating  from  college 
with  honorary  degree,  he  took  the 
regular  course  in  the  Columbia  Law 
School. 

In  the  year  1888,  he  came  to  New 
Eochelle  and  oegan  the  practice  of 
law,  forming  a  partnership  with  his 
cousin,  Charles  M.  Young,  under  the 
firm  name  of  C.  M.  &  J.  A.  Young, 
with  offices  in  New  York  city  and 
New  Eochelle;  this  firm  still  con- 
tinues. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Young  served  as  Cor- 
poration Counsel  of  the  village  of 
New  Eochelle  several  years,  and  as 
Corporation  Counsel  of  the  city  of 
New  Eochelle;  was  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  New  Eochelle 
for  six  years;  was  elected  District- 
Attorney  and  served  six  years,  from 
1902  to  1908. 

In  1908  he  was  nominated  by  the 
Eepublican  party  as  its  candidate 
for  County  Judge.  Owing  to  a  strong 
feeling  among  both  Eepublicans  and 
Democrats,  holding  that  Judge  Platt 
should  have  been  renominated  by 
both  the  Democratic  and  Eepublican 
parties,  Mr.  Young  failed  to  secure 
the  election,  through  no  fault  of  his 
own. 

In  1909  Mr.  Young  was  appointed 
by  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
as  Eeceiver  of  the  Westchester  Elec- 
tric Eailway  Company,  whose  cars 
traverse  the  County;  this  latter  posi- 


tion does  not  interfere  with  his  eon- 
ducting  his  large  legal  practice. 

In  1906  an  act  passed  by  Congress 
provided  for  the  appointment  ol  an 
additional  United  States  District 
Court  Justice,  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  in  which  the 
County  of  "Westchester  is  included. 
Members  of  the  Westchester  County 
Bar  thought  it  advisable  to  make  an 
attempt  at  this  time  to  have  ap- 
pointed to  this  important  position  a 
lawyer  resident  of  this  County.  In 
the  one  hundred  and  more  years,  dur- 
ing the  existence  of  this  Court,  West- 
Chester  County  had  been  ignored  in 
the  selection  of  Justices.  It  was 
deemed  full  time  that  our  County 
legal  fraternity  exerted  itself,  to  get 
what  justly  belonged  to  it. 

To  settle  upon  the  proper  man, 
one  who  measured  up  to  the  require- 
ments, and  at  the  same  time  proved 
satisfactory  to  the  greater  number 
of  his  fellow  members  of  the  County 
Bar,  was  no  easy  task.  The  County 
contains  many  lawyers  who  possess 
the  required  qualifications  and  who 
would  prove  useful  in  any  position  in 
the  public  service.  Therefore  it  was 
difficult  to  settle  upon  any  particular 
one  to  recommend  for  appointment 
by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  finally  decided  to  ac- 
cept, as  the  choice  of  the  majority, 
J.  Addison  Young,  of  New  Eochelle, 
who  was  then  District-Attorney  of 
the  County.  Petitions  asking  for 
his  appointment  were  signed  by  law- 
yers of  the  County,  by  Supreme  Court 
Justices  and  by  Justices  of  the  Ap- 
pellate Division.  But  our  County's 
efforts  proved  fruitless.  It  was  a 
repetition  of  the  old  story;  another 
fellow,  from  elsewhere,  got  the  job. 

Mr.  Young  was  in  1910  elected 
president  of  the  Westchester  County 
Bar  Association,  being  advanced 
from  the  position  of  vice-president, 
an  office  he  had  long  held;  in  1911 
he  was  again  elected  president  of  the 
association. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
order,  connected  with  the  local 
Huguenot  Lodge,  No.  46,  F.  and  A. 
M.;  is  a  trustee  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  New  Eochelle;  a 
member  of  local  Historical  Societies, 
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and  a  trustee  of  the  County  Law 
Library,  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State. 

Mr.  Young  was  married  on  Decem- 
ber 18,  1890,  to  Miss  Ada  H.  Hud- 
son, daughter  of  fc>.  Terry  and  Mary 
E.  Hudson,  of  Kiverhead,  N.  Y.  Of 
tms  union  there  are  two  children, 
Walter  H.  Young,  age  19  years,  now 
a  student  of  Williams  College,  and 
Alice  H.  Young,  aged  12  years. 

FBANCIS  A.  WINSLOW. 

Francis  Asbury  Winslow,  District- 
Attorney,  was  born  in  Briercliff, 
this  County  on  October  13,  1866,  a 
son  of  William  and  Mary  (Scott) 
Winslow.  While  he  was  yet  quite 
young  his  parents  removed  to  New 
York  city,  where  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  attended  the  public  school, 
and  in  due  course  of  time  entered  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
from  which  institution  he  graduated 
in  the  class  of  '87,  receiving  the  de- 
gree of  B.  S.  He  then  entered  Co- 
lumbia University,  graduating  from 
Columbia  with  the  class  of  '89,  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  LL.  B.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  this 
State  the  same  year.  Three  years 
later  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
the  Courts  of  the  United  States. 

For  over  fifteen  years  Mr.  Winslow 
has  made  his  home  in  the  city  of 
Yonkers,  where  he  now  resides  with 
his  family.  He  is  a  member  of  St. 
Andrew's  Memorial  Church  of  that 
city.  During  his  residence  in  the 
city  of  Yonkers  he  has  been  a  fam- 
liar  figure  in  the  Courts  of  this 
County,  and  of  New  York  city;  also 
in  the  Federal  Courts. 

In  1901  Mr.  Winslow  held  the  posi- 
tion of  Corporation  Counsel  of  the 
city  of  Yonkers,  and  again  in  1903 
to  1§05,  filled  the  same  office.  His 
administration  of  the  latter  office 
was  marked  by  a  succession  of  vic- 
tories for  the  City  of  Yonkers  in  a 
mass  of  cases  which  came  on  to  trial 
during  that  period. 

Mr.  Winslow 's  ancestor  on  his 
mother's  side  was  an  officer  of  the 
Connecticut  troops  in  the  war  of  the 
Eevolution,  and  on  his  father's  side 
his  parental  ancestors  also  fought  in 
the  war  for  Independence. 

Prior  to  Mr.  Winslow  beginning 
his  term  of  office  as  District-At- 
torney in  1908,  there  had  been  a 
large  accumulation  of  business  due 


to  the  increase  in  population  of  the 
County,  and  tne  easy  means  of  access 
to  the  southern  tier  from  the  city 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Winslow  and 
his  able  staff  immediately  set  about 
the  disposal  of  the  work,  so  that  at 
the  present  time  the'  criminal  calen- 
dar is  up-to-date.  Some  idea  of  the 
amount  of  work  of  the  office  is  con- 
veyed by  the  fact  that  over  20,000 
subpoenas  have  been  issued  in  ihe 
District  Attorney's  office  during  Mr. 
Winslow 's  incumbency.  Upwards  of 
1,000  convictions  nave  been  had,  and 
of  these  convictions  not  one  case  has 
been  reversed  on  appeal  up  to  the 
present  time. 

The  administration  of  the  District 
Attorney's  office  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  favorable  comment  on  many 
occasions  by  both  bench  and  bar, 
and  Grand  Juries  from  time  to  time 
have  passed  resolutions  of  commen- 
dation which  have  been  spread  upon 
the  v^ourt  records. 

In  January  of  this  year  at  the 
convention  of  District  Attorneys  of 
this  State,  Mr.  Winslow  was  elected 
president  of  the  District  Attorneys' 
Association,  succeeding  Mr.  Jerome 
in  that  office. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  city  of  Yonkers; 
Dunwoodie  Country  Club ;  the  Eepub- 
lican  Club  of  New  York,  and  vari- 
ous benevolent  ana  fraternal  orders. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Bar  As- 
sociation of  this  County,  and  of  the 
Bar  Association  of  the  city  of  New 
York. 

In  January,  1910,  the  District  At- 
torneys' Association  of  this  State 
unanimously  elected  Mr.  Winslow 
President  of  that  association  to  suc- 
ceed Wm.  Travers  Jerome.  This  as- 
sociation is  composed  of  all  the  Dis- 
trict Attorneys  of  the  State. 

At  the  general  election  held  in 
November,  1910,  Mr.  Winslow  was 
re-elected  District-Attorney  by  a 
handsome  majority,  running  well  in 
advance  of  the  general  vote. 

FREDEEICK  E.  WEEKS. 

Frederick  Eugene  Weeks,  First  As- 
sistant District- Attorney  of  the 
County,  was  born  in  Sleepy  Hollow, 
that  historic  spot  made  famous  by 
the  writings  of  Washington  Irving, 
in  the  town  of  Mount  Pleasant,  on 
October  4,  1870,  a  son  of  Abel  and 
Elmira  F.  (Miller)  Weeks.  He  was 
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educated  in  the  local  public  schools, 
and  later  entered  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  from  which  he 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  LL.  B. 
He  removed  with  his  parents  to  the 
adjoining  village  of  Tarry  town,  in 
1888,  where  his  father  yet  resides. 
He  at  present  being  a  resident  of 
White  Piains. 

As  a  lawyer,  he  was  successful 
from  the  beginning  of  his  career. 
Of  commanding  presence,  and  being 
logical  and  convincing  in  argument, 
he  made  favorable  impression  with 
jurors  and  was  not  long  in  establish- 
ing for  himself  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion in  his  profession.  Owing  to  the 
facts,  it  was  considered  quite  the 
proper  thing  when  his  townsman, 
George  C.  Andrews,  who  had  been 
elected  District-Attorney,  in  1896,  se- 
lected Mr.  Weeks  as  his  assistant. 

At  that  period  the  District-Attor- 
ney was  allowed  but  one  assistant, 
and  to  fill  this  office  the  incumbent 
had  to  be  "a  good  all-around  law- 
yer." That  Mr.  Weeks  met  the  re- 
quirements, is  "proven  by  the 
facts."  He  continued  as  the  only 
assistant  up  to  1906,  serving 
under  District-Attorneys  Andrews 
and  Young.  In  1906,  when  a  law 
was  passed  by  the  Legislature  pro- 
viding for  more  than  one  Assistant 
District-Attorney,  Mr.  Weeks  was 
appointed  by  District-Attorney 
Young  as  his  First  Assistant;  this 
position  he  continues  to  hold  under 
District-Attorney  Winslow. 

That  Mr.  Weeks  has  for  so  long 
a  time  held  an  office  of  so  great  im- 
portance and  responsibility,  is  con- 
vincing evidence  to  prove  that  he 
possesses  that  special  ability  de- 
manded for  this  official  position. 

Mr.  Weeks'  predecessor  held  the 
office  of  Assistant  District-Attorney 
many  years,  which  was  considered 
an  unusually  long  time,  but  Mr. 
Weeks  may  even  surpass  him  by 
lengthening  the  record,  as  he  has  al- 
ready fourteen  years  to  his  credit, 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  adding  more 
years,  if  he  so  desires.  Eelative  to 
him,  a  former  District- Attorney  once 
remarked :  ' '  Weeks  is  a  '  book  of  in- 
struction for  new  beginners'  enter- 
ing service  as  District-Attorneys." 

Assistant  District-Attorney  Weeks, 
as  well  as  being  learned  in  the  law, 
has  an  enviable  military  record,  aa 
a  veteran  of  the  Spanish-American 


War.  In  1898,  when  his  country  is- 
sued "a  call  to  arms,"  he  got  ex- 
cused from  official  duties  and  re- 
sponded promptly;  he  joined  his  regi- 
ment, the  71st,  N.  Y.  S.  N.  G.,  and 
marched  for  the  "firing  line."  This 
he  did  in  spite  of  remonstrances  of 
friends  who  urged  that  his  health, 
then  not  the  best,  would  prevent  his 
serving  out  the  term  of  enlistment. 
Nevertheless,  he  went,  accompanied 
by  a  younger  brother,  likewise 
charged  with  the  valiant  spirit.  The 
lawyer-soldier  left  as  a  private,  when 
mustered  in  the  United  States  ser- 
vice was  made  a  corporal  of  Com- 
pany C,  and  at  the  end  of  the  war 
was  notified  from  Albany  that  he 
should  appear  at  State  Military 
Headquarters  there  and  qualify  as 
Assistant  Adjutant-General  with  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  in  the 
militia  service,  this  mark  of  distinc- 
tion being  given  him  on  account  of 
good  record  made  during  the  war 
just  closed. 

Colonel  Weeks  soon  after  his  re- 
turn resumed  his  place  in  the  District- 
Attorney's  onice,  more  popular  even 
than  ever  before.  In  fact,  his  popu- 
larity came  near  securing  for  him  the 
Kepublican  nomination  for  District- 
Attorney  in  1899.  His  personal  ef- 
forts to  prevent  the  nomination  from 
coming  to  him,  was  the  one  thing  that 
explains  why  he  was  not  elected,  and 
his  serving  the  County  as  District- 
Attorney  the  next  three  years,  in- 
stead of  being  the  Assistant;  his 
loyalty  to  a  friend  influenced  him  to 
refuse  the  prize. 

Mr.  Weeks  is  prominent  as  a  Ma- 
son, having  been  Past-Master  of 
Solomon  Lodge,  No.  196,  F.  and 
A.  M.;  and  Past  High  Priest  of 
Irving  Chapter,  No.  268,  E.  A.  M., 
of  Tarrytown.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Sons  of  the  Eevolution,  and  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  the  Army 
of  Santiago  De  Cuba. 

He  was  married  on  January  20, 
1902,  to  Miss  Katharine  A.  Halpin, 
daughter  of  John  and  Margaret  Hal- 
pin,  of  Yonkers.  One  child,  Fred- 
erick E.,  Jr.,  is  of  this  union. 

LEE   P.  DAVIS. 

Lee  Parsons  Davis,  Second  Assis- 
tant District-Attorney  of  the  County, 
was  born  on  April  7,  1882,  at  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Col.,  a  son  of  Albert 
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Dudley   and    Mary    Ella    (Parsons) 
Davis. 

He  was  educated  at  private  schools 
and  at  the  New  York  Military 
Academy  at  Cornwall-on-the-Hudson. 
After  completing  the  necessary 
course  in  the  Columbia  Law  School, 
in  New  York  city,  he  was  admitted 
as  a  member  of  the  bar,  and  began 
practice  of  law  in  1903,  commenc- 
ing August  1,  in  the  New  York  city 
law  offices  of  the  Coudert  Brothers, 
lawyers  distinguished  in  several 
countries,  and  with  a  large  foreign 
as  well  as  home  clientage. 

Valuable  experience  gained 
through  association  with  so  noted  a 
firm,  combined  with  natural  clever- 
ness and  love  for  his  profession,  as- 
sisted him  to  rise,  at  an  early  age, 
to  a  position  that  could  not  do  else 
than  attract  attention.  His  employ- 
ment by  the  New  York  City  Railway 
Company  as  a  trial  lawyer,  when  he 
was  scarcely  more  than  of  age,  was 
a  fitting  recognition  of  his  ability. 
He  remained  in  the  trial  department 
of  that  railway  corporation,  trying 
causes  in  the  various  courts  of  New 
York  City  and  Westchester  County, 
up  to  January,  1908,  when  he  was 
called  to  a  new  field  of  usefulness. 
His  success  as  a  trial  lawyer  sug- 
gested the  securing  of  his  services  as 
an  Assistant  District-Attorney  of 
this  County.  District-Attorney  Wins- 
low,  on  assuming  office,  offered  the 
post  to  him  and  was  pleased  when  the 
offer  was  accepted. 

Since  the  date  of  his  appointment, 
January  1,  1908,  Mr.  Davis  has  been 
a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  Criminal 
Courts  of  our  County,  as  the  trial 
lawyer,  prosecuting  vigorously  and 
fearlessly  all  violators  of  law,  and 
failures  to  convict  recorded  against 
him  are  few  indeed.  This  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  he  first 
assures  himself  as  to  the  guilt  of  the 
indicted  party,  then  carefully  and 
methodically  prepares  his  case,  and 
then  in  a  strong,  concise  and  intel- 
ligent manner  presents  his  evidence 
to  the  Court  and  jury. 

His  age  proves  him  to  be  one  of 
the  youngest  County  prosecuting  offi- 
cers in  the  State.  Judging  from  the 
present,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  his 
future  promises  to  be  a  specially 
brilliant  one  in  his  chosen  profession. 

On  January  1,  1908,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  McCabe, 


Davis  &  Kernan,  of  No.  60  Wall 
Street,  New  York  City,  and  White 
Plains;  the  same  day  he  became  at- 
tached to  the  District-Attorney's  of- 
fice. 

Mr.  Davis'  parents  removed  to 
Yonkers  in  1898,  when  he  was  six- 
teen years  of  age  and  attending 
boarding  school;  and  in  that  city  he 
has  resided  since. 

Mr.  Davis  graduated  from  the 
New  York  Military  Academy  with 
the  rank  of  Senior  Captain  and  As- 
sistant Commandant.  In  1900  he  en- 
listed and  became  a  member  of  Com- 
pany F,  Seventh  Eegiment,  N.  Y. 
S.  N.  G.,  and  retired  in  1906  with 
rank  of  Sergeant.  He  is  a  member 
of  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Fraternity,  New 
Y  ork,  Gamma  Chapter. 

He  was  married  on  June  24,  1903, 
to  Miss  Harriet  Howard  Thayer, 
daughter  of  Horace  Holden  and 
Francis  Barry  Thayer  of  Yonkers. 
There  are  two  children  oi  this  union, 
Lee  P.,  Jr.,  aged  five  and  a  half 
years,  and  Jean  Holden,  aged  three 
and  a  half  years. 


WILLIAM  J.  MEYER,  M.  D. 

William  J.  Meyer,  M.  D.,  of  White 
Plains,  has  served  as  Physician  to 
the  County  Jail  of  Westchester 
County  since  1906.  Previous  to  that 
year,  this  position  was  an  appoin- 
tive one  at  the  disposition  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  but  in  1906  it 
was  added  to  the  list  of  Classified 
Civil  Service  Offices,  in  consequence 
of  which  change,  Dr.  Meyer  who  is 
a  staunch  Democrat,  was  selected 
for  the  position  and  appointed  to 
office  by  a  Republican  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors, in  consequence  of  and  sub- 
sequent to,  a  competitive  examina- 
tion through  which  he  passed  with 
a  rating  of  93  per  cent. 

Dr.  Meyer  was  born  in  the  old 
historic  Ninth  Ward  of  New  York 
City  on  June  20,  1874.  His  par- 
ents, Frank  Meyer  and  Margaret 
Fitzpatrick,  were  of  that  staunch, 
rugged,  and  patriotic  stock  which  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Great  City, 
were  so  necessary  to,  and  did  so 
much  towards  the  municipal  upbuild- 
ing of  what  has  become  in  every  real 
sense,  the  Greatest  Community  in  the 
World. 

Frank  Meyer,  the  father,  reared 
and  educated  in  the  Fatherland,  was 
known  as  a  progressive  and  fearless 
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adopted  American,  who  had  a 
long  and  active  career  of  forty-nine 
years'  service  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. In  the  time  of  the  War  of 
the  Eebellion,  and  during  the  agi- 
tated days  of  the  draft  riots  in  New 
York  city,  in  time  of  mob  rule  and 
violence,  he  was  in  command  of  a 
company  of  United  States  marines, 
guarding  and  protecting  from  assault 
and  plundering,  the  United  States 
sub-treasury.  An  intimate  personal 
acquaintance  with  and  patriotic  love 
for  Lincoln — man  and  President — 
incited  Frank  Meyer,  the  father,  to 
become  prominent  in  the  political 
activities  of  the  day;  he  with  a  few 
others,  labored  ceaselessly  until  suc- 
cess crowned  their  efforts,  to  estab- 
lish the  old  Ninth  Ward  as  a  Re- 
publican stronghold,  and  as  a  final 
effort  and  honor  to  their  patriotic 
hero,  organized  and  placed  in  ex- 
istence what  was,  has  been  for 
generations,  and  will  continue  to  re- 
main, the  oldest,  strongest  and  most 
worthy  political  organization  in  New 
York  State — ' *  The  Lincoln  Union  of 
New  York  city.7' 

With  a  paternal  heritage  such  as 
this  for  inspiration,  Dr.  Meyer,  the 
son,  has  worthily  developed  those 
characteristics  of  firmness,  solidity 
and  breadth  of  character  which  have 
marked  him  amongst  his  fellows. 
Educated  in  the  public  and  parochial 
schools  of  New  York  city;  St. 
Francis  Xaviers  College  and  subse- 
quently at  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical 
College  from  which  he  received  his 
degree  in  medicine  in  1895.  His 
hospital  experiences  are  broad  and 
valuable. 

In  the  year  1897,  ill  health  from 


overwork  caused  Dr.  Meyer  to  mi- 
grate to  Kentucky,  where  success 
attended  him;  serious  illness  of  his 
father  called  him  north  again  in  1900. 
The  re-union  of  father  and  son  re- 
sulted in  the  permanent  residence 
of  both  in  While  Plains  where  Dr. 
Meyer  is  now  an  honored  and  re- 
spected citizen  and  large  property 
owner. 

Dr.  Meyer  married  in  1902,  Miss 
Schappert  of  New  York  city, 
daughter  of  another  pioneer  Ger- 
man citizen  of  substantial  worth. 
Five  children  have  blessed  the  union, 
three  of  whom  survive:  Francis 
John,  Theresa  Margaret  and  William 
Joseph,  Jr.  Dr.  Meyer  is  profes- 
sionally established  on  firm  lines — 
for  seven  years  he  has  occupied  the 
chair  of  Lecturer  in  Surgery  at 
Fordham  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine, New  York  city;  he  conducts 
his  own  hospital — "Dr.  William  J. 
Meyer's  Private  Hospital,"  at 
White  Plains;  he  is  a  recognized 
Medico-Legal  expert  of  high  stand- 
ing, and  as  such,  and  as  a  legally 
qualified  Examiner  in  Lunacy,  has 
appeared  in  the  capacity  of  expert 
in  some  of  the  most  important  and 
prominent  cases  in  our  courts;  Dr. 
Meyer  is  also  a  generous  contributor 
to  medical  literature,  having  in 
course  of  preparation  at  the  present 
time  a  most  important  Medico-Legal 
work  which  is  destined  to  bring  him 
new  honor. 

Dr.  Meyer  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Medical  Association;  the 
Medical  Society  of  New  York  State; 
the  Medical  Society  of  Westchester 
County;  the  Medical  Association  of 
the  Greater  City  of  New  York;  the 
Physicians '  Mutual  Benefit  Society, 
and  the  Elks. 


SHERIFFS. 


STEPHEN  D.  HORTON. 

Stephen  D.  Horton,  former  Sheriff, 
former  President  of  the  Village  of 
Peekskill,  etc.,  was  born  in  Peeks- 
kill,  this  county,  on  February  17, 
1837,  a  son  of  Frost  and  Phoebe 
(Tompkins)  Horton.  His  parents 
were  representatives  of  two  of  the 
oldest  and  most  prominent  families 
in  the  county,  in  earlier  as  in  more 
recent  years.  His  ancestors  on  both 
his  paternal  and  maternal  sides  were 
among  the  patriots  in  the  American 


Revolutionary  struggle.  His  father 
was  a  man  of  affairs  and  did  much  in 
the  way  of  benefiting  the  town  of 
Cortlandt;  he  served  his  town  in  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  in  the  years 
1855-56-57-58-60.  He  represented  the 
third  district  of  this  county  as  Mem- 
ber of  Assembly  in  1858;  he  also 
held  other  positions  of  public  trust 
to  which  he  was  elected  by  neigh- 
bors who  knew  him  best. 

Stephen  D.   Horton  was  educated 
in    the    Peekskill    Academy.     After 
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graduating,  he  began  a  business 
career  that  has  proved  gratifying. 
For  years  he  has  been  at  the  head 
of  one  of  the  largest  fire  brick  manu- 
factories in  the  country,  the  works 
being  established  in  Peekskill. 

At  an  early  age  Mr.  Horton  be- 
came interested  in  public  affairs; 
being  a  forcible;  and  sterling  char- 
acter he  exerted  considerable  in- 
fluence, and  among  his  neighbors 
was  looked  upon  as  a  leader.  As  an 
evidence  of  the  high  regard  in  which 
he  is  held,  is  mentioned  the  fact  that 
he  served  twelve  years  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Village  of  Peekskill,  a 
longer  period  than  any  other  man 
has  held  that  office. 

In  the  fall  of  1882  the  Democratic 
County  Convention  nominated  Mr. 
Horton  unanimously  for  Sheriff,  and 
the  verdict  of  the  County  Convention 
was  ratified  by  the  people,  giving 
him  an  unprecedented  majority. 

In  1888  his  popularity  suggested 
his  accepting  a  second  nomination 
for  the  office  of  Sheriff,  but  he  made 
way  that  another  might  receive  the 
honor. 

Mr.  Horton  has  held  the  position 
of  director  of  the  Westchester 
County  National  Bank  twenty-seven 
years,  was  president  of  the  Horse 
Protective  Association  twenty  years 
and  was  the  cause  of  preventing  the 
stealing  of  horses  in  the  northern 
section  of  the  county;  for  many 
years  he  was  president  of  the  local 
Board  of  Trade,  and  president  of 
the  Cemetery  Association. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  just 
as  Mr.  Horton  has  passed  his 
seventy-fifth  birthday,  he  is  as  ac- 
tive as  many  men  a  good  number  of 
years  younger.  He  directs  his  busi- 
ness and  is  concerned  in  everything 
that  effects  the  interests  of  his 
neighbors. 

His  knowledge  of  the  county's  his- 
tory, especially  of  the  northern  sec- 
tion, is  remarkable,  and  as  a  result 
he  has  been  able  to  write  many  in- 
teresting chapters  of  local  history 
that  have  been  published  as  special 
newspaper  articles  and  have  at- 
tracted wide  attention.  His  graphic 
accounts  of  locality  and  of  men 
prominent  in  the  period  of  long  ago, 
prove  most  fascinating  and  make  us 
almost  feel  as  if  we  were  dwelling  in 
the  early  forties  and  fifties.  He  has 
succeeded  in  gathering  one  of  the 
best  libraries  of  Westchester  County 


history  in  existence,  so  arranged  as 
to  be  handy  for  purposes  of  refer- 
ence. As  a  librarian  Mr.  Horton  is 
ideal;  affable  and  pleasing,  unpre- 
tentious and  unostentatious  in  his  de- 
meanor. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
order,  and  is  connected  with  the  local 
lodge. 

Mr.  Horton  was  married  December 
28,  1857,  to  Miss  Emily  C.  Horton, 
daughter  of  Joshua  and  Salley 
(Purdy)  Horton,  of  Cortlandt  town, 
His  wife  died  July  10,  1902. 

To  them  a  son  was  born,  Stephen 
F.  Horton,  born  February  18,  1865; 
became  one  of  PeekskilPs  prominent 
physicians;  died  June  27,  1910. 

ADDISON  JOHNSON. 

Addison  Johnson,  former  Sheriff, 
former  Agent  and  Warden  of  Sing 
Sing  State  Prison,  Supervisor,  etc., 
was  born  in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  on 
January  22,  1857,  a  son  of  Hugh  and 
Fannie  (Eankin)  Johnson. 

When  he  was  ten  years  of  age  his 
parents  removed  to  Port  Chester  in 
this  County,  where  he  has  since  con- 
tinued to  reside.  He  received  a  good 
practical  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  town  and  in  the 
schools  of  Port  Chester.  He  began 
a  business  career  early  in  life  and  as 
a  usual  thing  he  has  been  successful 
in  whatever  he  undertook. 

As  comes  quite  natural  to  a  man 
of  affairs,  politics  attracted  him; 
as  the  saying  is,  "  he  took  a  hand 
in  ";  he  became  a  leader  among 
young  men  as  interested  as  himself. 
He  was  chosen  president  of  the  first 
young  men's  Bepublican  Club  or- 
ganized in  Port  Chester,  having 
among  its  members  William  L. 
Ward,  who  later  became  a  Member 
of  Congress  and  is  now  Eepublican 
leader  of  the  County  and  Eepublican 
National  Committeeman  represent- 
ing this  State;  and  James  S.  Merritt, 
who  later  was  elected  Sheriff  of  the 
County. 

Like  the  late  President  Grant,  he 
talks  but  little,  but  he  acts;  evi- 
dently believing  that  acts,  not  talk, 
count  the  most. 

He  is  fully  trustworthy  and  can 
be  relied  upon  to  ably  fill  any  official 
position  he  will  accept,  as  has  been 
proven. 

He  repeatedly  refused  to  accept 
public  office,  but  was  finally  induced 
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in  1892,  to  become  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  Supervisor  of  the  town 
of  Eye;  he  proved  his  popularity  by 
rolling  up  an  unprecedented  major- 
ity. He  served  in  this  office  until 
his  election  as  Sheriff  in  1895. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in 
the  office  of  Sheriff  he  introduced 
up-to-date  business  methods;  every 
man  on  his  staff  knew  what  was  ex- 
pected of  him  and  that  duties  were 
to  be  attended  to;  he  soon  came  to 
be  known  as  the  head  who  knew  what 
was  required  to  be  done  and  how 
it  should  be  done;  he  was  ever  at  his 
post  attending  to  the  County's  busi- 
ness. 

It  was  dub  to  his  persistent  efforts 
that  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the 
County  was  convinced  that  the  old 
County  Jail  had  outlived  its  useful- 
ness, and  that  to  secure  the  safekeep- 
ing of  prisoners  entrusted  to  the 
custody  of  the  Sheriff  a  more  modern 
and  better  equipped  jail  had  to  be 
built  forthwith.  Several  Grand  Jur- 
ies commended  the  action  of  the 
Sheriff  and  supported  his  efforts  in 
favor  of  better  jail  facilities.  As 
a  result,  a  new  jail  was  built. 

When  he  retired  from  the  office  of 
Sheriff  Mr.  Johnson  thought  it 
time  for  him  to  retire  from  public 
office  holding,  as  he  told  a  number 
of  influential  gentlemen,  leaders  in 
his  political  party,  when  they  urged 
him  to  accept  a  nomination  for 
State  Senator,  a  nomination  that  was 
equivalent  to  an  election. 

In  1899  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
accept  the  responsible  position  of 
Agent  and  Warden  of  the  Sing  Sing 
State  Prison;  in  this  office  he  re- 
mained nine  years,  a  longer  term 
than  that  held  by  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. He  had  hardly  got  nicely 
settled  in  his  new  position  before  he 
began  to  IOOK  about  to  ascertain 
where  he  could  effect  changes  to  bet- 
ter conditions  about  the  big  prison; 
his  experience  as  a  Sheriff,  and  his 
success  in  efforts  for  better  care  of 
prisoners  at  the  County  seat,  encour- 
aged him  to  greater  endeavors  in 
handling  a  larger  proposition. 

He  found  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
display  his  ability  in  way  of  needed 
improvements ;  delapidated  build- 
ings confronted  him  almost  every- 
where; he  acted.  Old  shops  that  had 
probably  been  built  seventy  years 
ago,  when  the  Prison  was  con- 
structed, were  torn  down,  and  in 


their  stead  were  erected  handsome 
and  spacious  buildings  01  brick  and 
stone,  by  the  labor  of  the  inmates. 

It  was  found  that  many  of  the  in- 
mates were  unemployed  and  the  pris- 
oners were  difficult  to  manage  on  that 
account.  He  set  about  to  devise 
ways  to  better  conditions  in  this  re- 
spect; as  the  result  of  his  efforts 
new  industries  were  substituted  for 
old  ones  that  did  not  pay  the  State. 
When  his  plans  were  perfected  and 
working,  instead  of  having  900  men 
idle,  as  was  the  case  when  he  took 
charge,  every  prisoner  was  employed 
and  better  discipline  in  the  Prison 
was  possible. 

He  soon,  owing  to  good  busi- 
ness methods  introduced,  had  the 
Prison  running  on  better  paying 
basis.  When  he  assumed  charge 
the  cost  of  the  State  for  maintenance 
was  $230,000  per  year;  when  he  re- 
tired from  the  position  of  Agent  and 
Warden  this  cost  had  been  reduced 
to  $62,000  per  year. 

He  inaugurated  in  the  Prison  a 
system  of  visiting;  under  the  old  sys- 
tem all  visitors  were  ushered  into 
one  common  room,  affording  oppor- 
tunity for  visitors  to  smuggle  articles 
to  prisoners;  now  booths  are  pro- 
vided and  visitors  are  under  the  eyes 
and  supervision  of  an  official  of  the 
Prison. 

Among  the  new  buildings  erected 
during  Mr.  Johnson's  long  term  were 
a  Mess  Hall,  a  Chapel,  a  Hospital,  a 
Guard  House,  together  with  new 
stone  walls,  all  by  convict  labor. 

The  management  of  the  Prison  by 
Mr.  Johnson  has  repeatedly  been 
commended  by  his  superiors  among 
State  officials  and  by  the  State  Pri- 
son Association. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  married  in  Janu- 
ary, 1899,  to  Miss  Bertha  M.  Sher- 
wood, daughter  of  Darius  and  Har- 
riet Sherwood,  of  Greenwich,  Conn. 


William  V.  Molloy.  (See  biog- 
raphy, Vol.  1.) 

SAMUEL  C.  MILLER. 

Samuel  C.  Miller,  a  former  Sheriff, 
a  former  Postmaster,  a  former 
Deputy  County  Treasurer,  a  former 
President  of  the  village  of  White 
Plains,  etc.,  was  born  August  1, 
1848,  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
a  son  of  John  G.  and  Sarah  H.  (Cor- 
wine)  Miller.  He  died  June  2,  1905. 
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Mr.  Miller  removed  to  White 
Plains  with  his  parents  in  1862,  and 
remained  a  resident  of  mat  place  up 
to  the  time  of  his  deatn.  He  was 
married  in  April,  1876,  to  Miss 
Marie  B.  Antrim,  daughter  of  John 
S.  and  Hannah  Antrim,  of  North 
Castle.  His  wife  and  two  sons  sur- 
vive him. 

Mr.  Miller  was  the  most  genial  of 
men,  possessed  of  that  good  nature 
that  made  for  him  friends  every- 
where; his  death  was  a  great  loss 
to  the  community,  and  was  generally 
regretted. 

He  was  Postmaster  of  White 
Plains  from  1878  to  1886;  was  elec- 
ted a  "Village  Trustee  and  later  was 
the  first  elected  Village  President, 
serving  from  1896  to  1900,  when  he 
resigned,  on  being  elected  Sheriff; 
an  amendment  of  the  village  charter 
again  putting  the  power  to  choose 
a  Village  President  back  on  the 
Board  of  Village  Trustees,  that  body 
selected  Mr.  Miller's  successor..  Was 
Deputy  County  Register  in  1896  and 
became  Deputy  County  Treasurer  in 
1897,  which  latter  position  he  held 
until  he  was  elected  and  assumed  the 
duties  of  Sheriff  in  1901.  In  this 
latter  office  he  proved  as  faithful  in 
the  discharge  of  duties  as  he  had  in 
the  various  other  official  positions 
he  had  held.  It  was  generally  ad- 
mitted that  Mr.  Miller  was  ever  a 
painstaking  and  conscientious  offi- 
cial, true  to  the  trust  placed  in  him. 

He  was  a  prominent  Mason,  be- 
longing to  various  branches  of  the 
order ;  was  a  member  of  White  Plains 
Lodge,  No.  473,  F.  and  A.  M.,  serv- 
ing in  all  offices  until  he  reached  the 
highest;  in  1897  he  was  appointed 
District  Deputy  Grand  Master  for 
the  district  composed  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Westchester  and  Putnam.  He 
also  held  an  office  in  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  order.  He  was  for 
many  years  secretary  of  the  Repub- 
lican County  Committee. 

JAMES  S.  MERRITT. 

James  Seaman  Merritt,  a  former 
Sheriff,  and  holder  of  various  offices, 
is  justly  classified  as  one  of  the 
most  popular  men  ever  holding  that 
office.  When  elected  his  friends 
proved  legion  and  his  majority 
the  largest  ever  given  a  candidate 
for  the  position,  and  when  he  relin- 
quished the  office  his  popularity  was 


even  greater.  His  personal  makeup, 
his  temperament,  his  manner  and 
general  bearing — kind,  courteous  and 
agreeable  to  all  with  whom  he  comes 
in  contact — are  equally  captivating, 
and  all  combined,  contribute  to 
render  him  a  leader  among  his  peers. 

Mr.  Merritt  came  from  sturdy 
stock,  a  combination  of  the  "  Nut- 
meg' State  and  old  Westchester 
County  in  "York"  State,  the  per- 
sonification of  Yankee  shrewdness. 
It  can  be  truly  said  of  him,  that 
he  is  a  self-made  man,  * '  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Hard-Knocks ; ' ' 
the  success  that  in  after  years  came 
to  him  abundantly  was  the  result  of 
his  own  energies. 

He  was  born  on  November  9, 
1859,  in  Port  Chester,  this  County, 
a  son  of  Clark  S.  and  Emily 
(Parker)  Merritt.  His  father  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  as  was  his  paternal  grand- 
father; his  mother  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Harrison,  in  Westchester 
County,  of  an  old  local  family.  His 
father  died  when  he  was  three  and 
a  half  years  old. 

Young  Merritt 's  mother  was  able 
to  give  him  a  fair  education,  he  first 
going  to  the  Port  Chester  public 
school,  and  then  to  the  private  school 
of  Prof.  George  W.  Smith  who  was 
later  and  for  several  years  a  Com- 
missioner of  Schools  in  this  County. 
Like  many  an  other  youngster,  young 
Merritt  found  the  hours  spent  in 
school  tedious  and  he  longed  for  the 
time  to  come  when  he  could  go  forth 
to  seek  his  fortune  as  "a  business 
man. '  At  an  early  age  he  found 
opportunity  to  become  "a  street 
merchant."  He  chose  for  his  calling 
that  which  bears  the  unassuming  title 
of  "Peddler." 

Though  a  modest  vocation,  ped- 
dling as  a  business  requires  capital, 
by  means  of  which  to  purchase  out- 
fit, stock,  etc.  His  usual  indepen- 
dence prevented  his  going  to  his 
mother  for  the  much  needed  cash. 
His  reputation  as  an  honest  lad 
worthy  of  confidence  stood  him  well 
when  he  needed  credit  as  a  tl  business 
man."  On  young  Merritt  making 
known  his  intention  of  embarking  in 
the  business  of  peddling,  local  trades- 
men volunteered  assistance;  one  sold 
him  a  horse  for  $20,  on  credit,  "pay 
as  soon  as  you  can ; '  another,  on 
the  same  terms,  sold  him  harness  and 
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stable  implements;  another  sold  him 
running  gear  for  a  wagon  and  an- 
other the  body  for  a  wagon;  all  on 
same  terms.  A  local  merchant,  on 
credit,  stocked  him  with  fish,  fruit 
and  vegetables,  besides  loaning  him 
ready  cash  to  make  change  for  cus- 
tomers buying  his  wares.  In  the 
" huckster  business'7  he  continued 
two  years;  paid  in  full  all  his  debts 
and  retired  with  a  handsome  balance. 
He  next  embarked  with  his  brother, 
Clark  S.,  Jr.,  in  the  painting  busi- 
ness; two  years  later  he  united  with 
his  brother-in-law,  John  Henderson, 
in  the  butcher  business.  Next  we 
find  him  associated  with  his  life-long 
friend  Addison  Johnson  in  business. 
About  this  time  Mr.  Johnson  was 
Supervisor  of  his  town  and  Mr.  Mer- 
ritt  likewise  held  an  important  pub- 
lic office.  On  Mr.  Johnson  being 
plpcted  Sheriff  of  the  County  the 
firm  of  Johnson  &  Merritt  dissolved, 
arid  Mr.  Merritt  began  a  successful 
career  as  a  real  estate  broker,  asso- 
ciated with  Charles  Lee  Austin,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Austin  &  Merritt; 
the  business  is  still  being  carried  on 
inder  this  partnership  name  although 
Mr.  Austin  is  dead.  In  recent  years 
Mr.  Merritt  has  supervised  the  de- 
velopment of  some  of  the  finest 
properties  in  Westchester  County, 
principally  in  the  restricted  resi- 
dential section  along  Long  Island 
Sound,  land  on  which  is  now  built 
expensive,  palatial  residences.  Pro- 
fits from  business  and  judicious  in- 
vestments have  brought  to  the  "ped- 
dler boy"  a  handsome  fortune. 

Mr.  Merritt  is  one  of  the  men  who 
believe  that  money  is  good  so  far  as 
it  brings  happiness  to  the  possessor 
and  to  others  benefited.  Recently 
Mr.  Merritt  gave  to  his  home  village 
of  Port  Chester,  as  Christmas  gifts, 
two  beautiful  water  fountains;  one 
as  a  memorial  to  his  father  and  the 
other  to  his  mother.  Each  fountain 
is  hewn  from  a  10,000  pound  block 
of  Byram  granite,  and  is  surmounted 
with  a  memorial  tablet  supporting 
five  arc-lights.  The  donor  of  these 
two  had  previously  given  the  village 
another  fountain,  that  suffering 
horses  might  be  refreshed  —  in  all, 
three  fountains  were  given  by  this 
humane  citizen;  may  his  example  be 
followed  by  others  able  to  do  like- 
wise in  other  localities. 

The   first    political   office   held   by 


Mr.  Merritt  was  that  to  which  every 
boy  aspires,  a  Constable  of  his  town. 
Faithful  discharge  of  duties  sug- 
gested his  advancement;  later  he  be- 
came a  Village  Trustee,  a  dignified 
"  Village  Father."  He  was  the 
unanimous  choice  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens for  the  office  of  Postmaster  for 
Port  Chester,  and  in  this  position  he 
served  from  1900  to  1904,  and  in 
latter  year  relinquished  the  office  to 
accept  that  of  Sheriff  of  the  County. 
In  discharging  the  duties  of  the  of- 
fice of  Sheriff  he  met  fully  the  ex- 
pectations of  his  friends.  "He 
proved  as  good  as  the  best  of  them, 
and  could  give  points  to  the  rest 
of  them."  It  has  been  said  to  his 
credit  that  so  careful  and  just  was 
he  that  he  was  not  involved  in  any 
kind  of  a  lawsuit  at  the  termination 
of  his  term  owing  to  acts  of  himself 
or  assistants  in  office;  this  was  con- 
sidered an  unusual  record.  Prevented 
by  the  Constitutional  provision  pro- 
hibiting a  Sheriff  from  succeeding 
himself,  many  of  Mr.  Merritt 's  poli- 
tical friends  urged  with  great  force 
and  with  reason,  his  nomination  for 
Sheriff  in  1909.  But  the  unwritten 
law  of  the  County  Eepublican  or- 
ganization, which  was  interpreted  to 
read  that  no  person  once  holding  the 
office  is  eligible  to  re-election,  at  any 
time,  to  the  office  of  Sheriff,  inter- 
fered and  prevented  Mr.  Merritt 
again  oeing  nominated. 

As  a  "  Fraternity  Man, ' '  Mr.  Mer- 
ritt is  prominent;  his  genial  nature 
draws  him  to  where  his  fellows  do 
associate.  He  enjoys  the  special 
high  honor  of  having  an  organiza- 
tion named  for  him;  the  "James  S. 
Merritt  Association,"  with  a  mem- 
bership roll  of  a  thousand  and  more, 
including  residents  from  all  parts  of 
Westchester  and  nearby  counties  as 
well  as  New  York  city,  is  one  of  the 
largest  social  organizations  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  if  not  in  the 
nation.  The  annual  parade  and  out- 
ing of  this  Association  is  an  impor- 
tant social  function  in  which  also 
many  not  members  delight  to  partici- 
pate. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  old  and 
famous  Hoboken  Turtle  Club,  of  the 
.Republican  Club  of  New  York  city, 
of  the  Eepublican  Club  of  Port 
Chester,  of  the  Concordia  Germania 
of  White  Plains,  German  Manechor, 
Board  of  Trade  of  Port  Chester,  of 
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B.  P.  O.  Elks,  of  Firemen's  Benevo- 
lent Fund  Association  of  Port  Ches- 
ter, of  Musicians '  Protective  Associa- 
tion of  Port  Chester,  of  City  Club  of 
Port  Chester,  of  Harris  Light  Cav- 
alry Association  of  Peekskill,  and 
a  member  of  the  Port  Chester  Metho- 
dist Church. 

Mr.  Merritt  was  married  to  Miss 
Emma  S.  Gedney,  daughter  of  Gil- 
bert E.  and  Emma  (Taylor)  Gedney, 
of  Eye,  on  May  18,  1890,  by  Eev.  S. 
O.  Curtice,  pastor  of  the  Port  Chester 
Methodist  Church. 


CHAELES  M.  LANE. 


I 


Charles  M.  Lane,  who  held  the  of- 
fice of  Sheriff,  began  official  life 
when  he  was  appointed  Postmaster 
at  Pleasantville  Station,  during  the 
administration  of  President  Harri- 
son, commencing  1889.  He  was  first 
elected  Supervisor  of  the  town  of 
Mount  Pleasant  in  1894;  to  this  office 
he  was  elected  continuously  up  to 
the  year  1901,  when  he  resigned  to 
accept  the  appointment  to  the  office 
of  Superintendent  of  the  Poor,  made 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Henry  Esser. 
Supervisor  Lane  was  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  the 
years  1899  and  1900.  He  served  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Poor  until 
January  1,  1902.  He  was  appointed 
Under  Sheriff  by  Sheriff  Merritt  in 
1904,  and  in  1907  succeeded  Sheriff 
Merritt  in  that  office;  while  Sheriff 
he  died,  after  a  brief  illness,  on  April 
23,  1909. 

Mr.  Lane  was  a  native  of  this 
County,  having  been  born  in  the  town 
of  New  Castle,  on  December  1,  1857, 
a  son  of  Ephraim  and  Mahala  (Eey- 
nolds)  Lane. 

When  he  was  six  years  old  his  par- 
antQ  removed  to  Pleasantville,  where 
he  continued  to  reside  to  the  time 
of  his  death. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Lane  was  a 
leading  merchant  in  his  home  village, 
even  during  the  period  of  public  of- 
fice nolding. 

Mr.  Lane  was  a  most  affiable  and 
courteous  gentleman,  who  readily 
made  friends,  therefore  it  was  not 
strange  that  he  was  popular  and  re- 
peatedly was  elected  to  office  in  a 
town  where,  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, the  majority  was  politically 
opposed.  His  death,  most  unexpected, 
was  considered  a  great  loss  to  the 


community  in  which  he  lived,  as  well 
as  to  the  County. 

Mr.  Lane  was  married  in  1882,  to 
Miss  Ophelia  Slagle,  daughter  of 
John  H.  Slagle,  of  Pleasantville  j  hia 
wife  survives  him. 

HENEY  SCHEEP. 
Henry  Scherp,  of  New  Eochelle, 
the  Sheriff,  and  the  sixty-sixth  in 
the  line  of  Sheriffs  of  Westchester 
County,  was  born  in  Yonkers,  in  this 
County,  on  June  24,  1872,  a  son  of 
Jacob  and  Augusta  (Kraft)  Scherp. 
He  received  a  common  school  educa- 
tion in  the  excellent  public  schools  of 
his  native  town.  At  an  early  age  he 
began  to  ' '  make  a  start  in  life, ' '  de- 
termined to  make  a  name  for  him- 
self. Though  young,  he  realized  the 
advantage  of  a  fair  education,  and 
interested  and  inspired  by  reading 
of  the  achievements  of  great  men 
who  had  been  self  taught,  he  deter- 
mind  on  getting  all  knowledge  that 
could  be  acquired  by  faithful  study 
after  the  labors  of  the  day.  It  is 
not  said  of  him  that  he  brought  a 
scarcity  of  oil  or  added  unnecessarily 
to  the  profits  of  the  Oil  Trust  by 
burning  " midnight  oil,'  but  it  is 
known  that  he  was  an  untiring  seeker 
after  knowledge,  a  studious  reader  of 
useful  books  at  times  convenient,  and 
profiting  by  the  information  im- 
parted. His  employment  in  a  news- 
paper and  printing  office  proved  a 
valuable  instructor.  After  learning 
the  trade  of  a  printer,  he  migrated 
to  the  neighboring  town  of  New  Eo- 
chelle, the  home  of  his  grand-par- 
ents for  many  years,  where  he  found 
ample  opportunity  to  derive  benefit 
from  his  storehouse  of  knowledge,  as 
he  was  permitted  with  the  vocation 
of  a  general  job  printer  to  add  the 
profession  of  an  editor — as  manag- 
ing editor  of  the  Pioneer.  Naturally 
ambitious,  he  saw  a  way  of  advance- 
ment by  following  the  direction  of 
politics.  He  enlisted  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Eepublican  or- 
ganization of  New  Eochelle.  He  per- 
formed well  the  duties  assigned  to 
him;  soon  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  local  leaders  of  his  political 
party  by  untiring  hard  work  through 
local  and  metropolitan  newspapers 
and  by  devotion  to  details  necessary 
to  success.  For  several  years  he  was 
secretary  of  the  Eepublican  City 
Committee. 
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During  the  administration  of 
Mayor  Clarke,  in  1902,  he  was  ap- 
pointed City  Commissioner  of  Chari- 
ties; this  position  he  held  four  years, 
until  1906,  when  he  was  elected  a 
Supervisor  to  represent  the  Second 
Ward  of  New  Kochelle  in  the  County 
Board  of  Supervisors;  his  stay  in 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  was  brief, 
for  the  reason  that  his  habits  of  use- 
fulness had  preceded  him  to  the 
County-seat  and  won  for  him  in  the 
face  of  many  competitors,  the  office 
of  Under  Sheriff  to  serve  under  the 
ever  popular  Charles  M.  Lane, 
Sheriff.  He  filled  this  position  most 
acceptably  through  the  years  1907- 
8  and  a  part  of  1909,  when  his  chief, 
Sheriff  Lane,  died.  Many  applicants 
for  appointment  to  fill  the  vacancy 
besieged  Governor  Hughes,  but  that 
official,  after  mature  deliberation, 
decided  to  make  no  appointment,  but, 
instead,  he  would  allow  Under-Sheriff 
Scherp  to  continue  to  act  as  Sheriff 
until  the  end  of  the  term,  December 
31,  1909,  as  he  had  been  reliably  in- 
formed that  Mr.  Scherp  was  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place,  therefore, 
there  was  no  need  of  dislodging  him. 
This  decision  was  pleasing  to  Mr. 
Scherp 's  friends  as  they  desired  him 
to  become  a  candidate  for  the  office, 
and  under  the  Constitution  he  would 
have  been  ineligible  if  appointed  to 
serve  even  the  short  term  as  Acting 
Sheriff.  His  nomination  for  Sheriff 
in  September,  1909,  surprised  some  of 
the  old  politicians,  who  had  failed 
to  consider  "so  new  a  man"  seri- 
ously in  connection  with  the  nomina- 
tion. In  one  of  the  most  memorable, 
exciting  and  hotly  contested  "open 
conventions"  ever  held  by  Eepubli- 
cans  in  this  County,  where  the  promi- 
nent leaders,  probably  for  the  first 
time,  were  divided  as  to  choice, 
young  Scherp  carried  off  the  honors, 
on  the  second  ballot.  His  election, 
in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
makes  him  the  youngest  Sheriff  this 
County  ever  had,  if  not  the  youngest 
in  the  State.  Many  a  man  has  be- 
come Governor  who  had  not  so  good 
a  start.  His  good  fortune  has  cer- 
tainly stood  him  well.  In  return  his 
friends  are  confident  he  will  con- 
tinue to  "make  good"  as  to  trusts 
now  imposed. 

Mr.  Scherp  is  an  exempt  member 
of  the  New  Kochelle  Fire  Depart- 
ment, having  served  in  the  Belief 


Engine  Company;  he  is  a  Mason,  an 
Elk,  and  associated  with  other  fra- 
ternal and  social  organizations. 

He  was  married  in  October,  1896, 
to  Miss  Anna  Mead  M'Artney  of 
New  York.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scherp 
have  two  daughters  and  one  son. 


ACCIDENTALLY   KILLED. 

Since  the  above  was  written  and 
approved,  Sheriff  Scherp  has  died; 
his  death  occurring  on  October  9, 
1911,  as  the  result  of  an  accident. 
While  riding  in  his  automobile  on  the 
evening  of  October  3,  his  car  came 
in  collision  with  a  truck  loaded  with 
long  poles,  which  stood  on  the  road- 
way; the  truck  carrying  no  lights, 
and  being  in  an  unexpected  place, 
the  unfortunate  accident  was  quite 
possible. 

The  funeral  services,  held  in  St. 
John's  Methodist  Church,  New  Ro- 
chelle,  on  the  afternoon  of  October 
11,  were  attended  to  the  full  capacity 
of  the  church;  Judges  and  all  County 
officials,  and  prominent  citizens  from 
all  sections  of  the  County  were 
present.  During  the  hours  of  services 
stores  in  the  city  were  closed  and 
business  was  suspended,  out  of  re- 
spect for  the  dead. 

WILLIAM  J.  DOYLE. 

William  James  Doyle,  Under 
Sheriff  of  Westchester  County,  was 
born  in  Katonah,  town  of  Bedford, 
on  October  3,  1863,  a  son  of  James 
and  Catherine  A.  (Agrus)  Doyle.  He 
was  educated  in  the  excellent  public 
schools  of  his  native  town.  The 
"language  of  the  flowers,"  which  he 
cleverly  employs  in  edifying  articles 
on  horticulture  written  by  him  and 
enjoyed  by  readers  of  the  popular 
periodicals,  was  acquired  by  close  as- 
sociation with  choice  subjects  of  the 
"flowery  kingdom"  in  the  conserva- 
tories of  his  father  who  was  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  leading  florists 
of  the  County.  That  the  son  became 
a  "flowery  talker"  is  not  strange, 
and  this  faculty  has  aided  him  ma- 
terially in  making  political  progress 
through  the  good  will  of  his  neigh- 
bors. 

His  early  training  for  a  mercan- 
tile career  has  proved  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  him  in  establishing  a  pros- 
perous general  merchandise  business, 
in  co-partnership  with  his  brothers, 
Francis  and  David,  under  the  firm 
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name  of  Doyle  Brothers,  in  his  na- 
tive village ;  a  business  that  continues 
and  grows  with  the  days. 

Like  many  other  young  progres- 
sive men,  he  early  found  infatuation 
in  the  game  of  politics,  as  fair- 
minded  men  play  it.  As  he  resided 
in  the  home  town  or  the  late  Judge 
William  H.  Kobertson  who  believed 
in  encouraging  young  men  to  take  an 
active  part  in  politics,  and  as  his 
amiable  qualities  made  him  popular 
among  his  fellows,  he  began  at  an 
early  age  to  hold  public  office.  His 
political  education  has  been  most 
thorough.  He  possesses  that  most  es- 
sential to  success  in  any  sphere  of 
life  —  a  sturdy  character,  the  best 
shield  against  temptation. 

Besides  other  and  various  offices, 
he  held  the  most  responsible  position 
of  Collector  of  Taxes  in  his  town. 
Even  the  humblest  office  he  consid- 
ered a  public  trust;  and  in  the  per- 
formance of  duties  he  earned  the 
good  will  of  his  neighbors,  ever  ready 
to  give  him  preferment  and  assist 
in  his  political  advancement. 

In  1900,  when  Samuel  C.  Miller 
became  Sheriff,  Mr.  Doyle  was  se- 
lected as  one  of  the  three  regular 
Deputies  specially  provided  for  by 
law.  The  ability  displayed  by  him  in 
the  discharge  of  the  intricate  duties 
of  this  important  office,  recommended 
him  to  succeeding  Sheriffs  who  were 
pleased  to  retain  him  in  service.  For 
nine  consecutive  years  he  was  Deputy 
Sheriff,  under  Sheriffs  Samuel  C. 
Miller,  James  S.  Merritt  and  Charles 
M.  Lane.  During  these  many  years 
Deputy  Doyle  had  varied  and  excit- 
ing experiences  in  the  performance  of 
duties.  Having  the  confidence  of  his 
superiors,  he  was  assigned  to  many 
difficult  cases,  which  involved  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  best  judgment.  His 
official  acts  have  received  the  com- 
mendation of  high  officials  outside 
the  County.  He  was  selected  to  bring 
here  for  trial  Eaphael  Sposata,  the 
abductor;  to  accomplish  this  he  had 
to  make  the  transcontinental  jour- 
ney to  California.  At  another  time 
he  discharged  a  most  hazardous 
undertaking  in  Indiana  and  Mis- 
souri; for  this  latter  service  he  not 
only  received  the  commendation  of 
his  direct  superiors,  but  also  that 
of  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey 
who  was  pleased  to  refer  to  the  ser- 


vice in  a  most  complimentary  man- 
ner. 

Sheriff  Scherp,  on  taking  office  on 
January,  1910,  selected  as  his  Under 
Sheriff,  from  a  legion  of  candidates, 
Mr.  Doyle,  owing  to  his  experience 
and  efficiency  as  a  Deputy. 

When  Sheriff  Scherp  died,  on 
October  9,  1911,  Mr.  Doyle  took 
charge  of  the  Sheriff's  office. 

On  October  13,  following,  he  was 
unanimously  nominated  by  the  Re- 
publican County  Convention  for 
Sheriff,  and  at  the  following  elec- 
tion, in  November,  he  was  elected  by 
a  specially  large  majority. 

Mr.  Doyle  is  a  member  of  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks,  a  Knight  of  Columbus,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  White  Plains  Court  of 
Foresters  of  America,  a  member  of 
the  Eoyal  Arcanum  and  an  Exempt 
Firemen. 

He  was  married  on  January  15, 
1902,  to  Miss  Lida  Farrell,  daughter 
of  Patrick  and  Margaret  Farrell,  of 
White  Plains.  Of  this  union  there 
is  one  child  living,  William  James 
Doyle,  Jr. 


ULEICH  WIESENDANGER. 

Ulrich  Wiesendanger,  Under 
Sheriff  was  born  on  September  22, 
1872,  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  a  son  of 
John  U.  and  Bertha  (Noe)  Wiesen- 
danger. 

He  is  of  Swiss  parentage;  both 
parents  were  born  in  Switzerland. 
They  came  to  America  in  1866,  and 
were  married  in  Albany  1867. 

He  was  educated  in  Albany  public 
schools,  and  graduated  from  the  Al- 
bany College  of  Pharmacy,  depart- 
ment of  Union  University,  1893. 

He  came  to  reside  in  this  county, 
at  Yonkers,  on  October  6,  1894,  ac- 
cepting employment  with  Albert  Van 
Houten,  druggist.  Later  he  be- 
came manager  of  the  Elm  Street 
Pharmacy  for  Van  Houten  &  Len- 
non,  druggists,  in  same  city;  in  1898 
he  succeeded  the  last  named  firm  in 
the  drug  business,  from  which  he  re- 
tired in  1908. 

Mr.  Wiesendanger  at  an  early  age 
took  active  interest  in  politics.  He 
is  a  gentleman  of  fine  social  qualities 
and  is  very  popular  with  all  who 
know  him  —  he  is  generous  enough 
to  appreciate  kindness  even  from  a 
political  opponent.  His  nature  is 
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such  as  to  make  his  way  easy  along 
the  political  road.  For  twelve  years 
he  has  been  president  of  the  Seventh 
Ward  Eepublican  Club,  and  a  recog- 
nized leader  of  his  party  in  the  city 
of  Yonkers  since  1896. 

He  served  by  appointment  as  a 
Civil  Service  Commissioner  of  Yon- 
kers in  1898-9-1900-1  under  Mayor 
Leslie  Sutherland.  He  was  elected 
a  Coroner  of  the  county  in  1902  and 
served  two  terms  of  three  years,  re- 
tiring January  1,  1909,  leaving  the 
office  with  a  record  for  good  service 
to  the  county. 

By  the  appointment  of  the  State 
Comptroller  Charles  H.  Gaus  he 
served  as  Court  and  Trust  Fund  Ex- 
aminer from  March,  1909,  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1912,  when  he  relinquished  the 
office  to  accept  appointment  as 
Under-Sheriff  from  Sheriff  Doyle. 
This  latter  office  he  is  filling  with 
the  same  ability  he  brought  to  bear 
when  in  other  official  positions. 

He  is  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Masonic  order,  connected  with  Ris- 
ing Star  Lodge,  F.  and  A.  M., 
Terrace  City  Chapter,  Yonkers  Com- 
mandery,  Mecca  Shrine,  and  other 
branches.  A  member  of  Yonkers 
lodge  of  B.  P.  O.  Elks,  of  Victor 
Council,  E.  A.,  of  Woodmen,  of 
U.  O.  A.  Mechanics,  of  Patriotic 
Order  Sons  of  America,  of  N.  Y. 
State  Pharmaceutical  Association,  of 
the  Westchester  County  Pharmacy 
Association,  an  executive  member  of 
the  Yonkers  City  Eepublican  Com- 
mittee, member  of  Eepublican 
County  Committee,  member  of  Ee- 
publican Club  of  New  York  city,  and 
member  of  City  Club  of  Yonkers. 

Mr.  Wiesendanger  was  married  on 
October  10,  1899,  to  Miss  Grace  A. 
Percival,  daughter  of  Henri  A.  and 
Mary  B.  (Howell)  Percival.  Of  this 
union  there  are  three  children,  Grace 
L.,  aged  eleven  years;  Helen  A., 
aged  nine  years,  and  Charlotte,  aged 
three  years. 

FEANK  ZAEE. 

Frank  Zarr,  Clerk  to  the  Sheriff 
and  Deputy  Sheriff,  was  born  in 
Pleasantville,  town  of  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, where  he  yet  resides,  on  January 
7,  1868,  a  son  of  Jesse  and  Martha 
(Brown)  Zarr. 

He  was  educated  in  the  district 
schools  of  his  native  town.  When 
sixteen  years  of  age  he  left  school 


for  the  purpose  of  learning  a  trade 
and  following  a  mercantile  career. 
He  readily  found  employment  wittt 
a  local  shoe  manufacturer,  and  being 
industrious  and  anxious  to  succeed, 
he  soon  became  proficient  as  to  th« 
intricate  details  of  his  chosen  call- 
ing. His  proficiency  in  his  particular 
line  created  a  demand  for  his  services 
outside  of  the  confines  of  his  native 
hamlet.  He  was  offered  a  responsible 
position  with  a  leading  Brooklyn 
shoe  manufacturing  firm,  and  in  this 
position  he  remained  fourteen  years, 
all  the  while  retaining  his  residence 
in  Pleasantville,  going  to  and  fro 
daily,  as  "a  railroad  commuter." 

When  his  townsman,  Charles  M. 
Lane,  was  installed  as  Sheriff  of  the 
County  in  1907,  he  selected  Mr.  Zarr 
to  fill  the  responsible  position  of 
Clerk,  an  official  who  also  acts  as  the 
Sheriff's  cashier,  in  whom  the 
Sheriff  must  nave  implicit  confidence 
and  on  whom  he  is  forced  to  con- 
fidently rely.  As  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Zarr's  trustworthiness  and  accept- 
able service,  Sheriff  Scherp  contin- 
ued him  in  office,  and  Sheriff  Doyle 
has  just  reappointed  him  to  serve 
three  years  more. 

Mr.  Zarr  was  married  on  April  16, 
1893,  to  Miss  Mate  Hunter,  daugh- 
ter of  Ossie  and  Emma  Hunter,  of 
Unionville,  in  the  same  town.  Three 
children  came  of  this  marriage, 
two  girls,  Mildred  and  Edith,  and 
a  boy,  Lester. 

FEEDEEICK  F.  MILLEE. 

Frederick  Fountain  Miller,  Deputy 
Sheriff  and  Assistant  Clerk  to 
Sheriff,  was  born  in  White  Plains, 
where  he  has  ever  resided,  on  April 
16,  1879,  the  eldest  son  of  Samuel 
C.  and  Marie  B.  (Antrim)  Miller. 
His  father  held  many  important  posi- 
tions of  trust  in  the  County,  the  last, 
just  before  his  death,  being  that  of 
Sheriff.  His  mother  continues  to  re- 
side in  White  Plains. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
educated  in  the  splendid  graded 
schools  of  his  native  town.  On  his 
graduation,  in  1895,  when  he  was 
sixteen  years  of  age,  he  was  elected 
page  of  the  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors and  as  County  Librarian. 
These  positions  he  continued  to  hold 
until  1900,  and  until  he  reached  the 
twenty-first  year  of  his  age,  when 
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lie  became  attached  to  the  Sheriff's 
office,  as  deputy  and  clerk,  offices  we 
now  find  him  filling.  As  an  official 
employed  about  the  County  Court 
House  he  has  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing one  of  the  youngest  in  years  and 
at  the  same  time  one  or  the  oldest 
in  term  of  service. 

Mr.  Miller  is  a  prominent  Mason, 
well  advanced  in  Masonic  degrees, 
and  promises  to  attain  in  time  neces- 


sary that  high  elevation  in  the  order 
reached  by  his  respected  father. 

Besides  being  a  member  of  frater- 
nal orders,  Mr.  Miller's  genial  tem- 
perament inclines  Bim  toward  social 
organizations. 

He  was  married  on  September  4, 
1900,  to  Miss  Harriet  V.  Kampe,  of 
Newburgh.  Of  this  union  there  are 
three  children,  Virginia  A.,  Harry  B., 
and  Frederick  F.,  Jr. 


CLERKS. 


JOHN  M.  DIGNEY. 

John  M.  Digney,  a  lawyer  and  ora- 
tor, was  born  on  July  22d,  1853,  in 
Saratoga,  N.  Y.  He  is  a  self-made 
man  in  the  strictest  sense  of  that 
much  abused  term,  compelled,  by  the 
•death  of  his  father,  to  become  a 
breadwinner,  for  himself  and  others, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  Up  to 
this  age  he  had  attended  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  village  and 
spent  one  term  at  Charlton  Academy, 
thereafter  such  education  as  he  re- 
ceived with  the  aid  of  instructors 
was  obtained  at  the  night  schools  of 
Cooper  Union,  New  York  city,  where 
he  came  in  1870  in  search  of  employ- 
ment. In  1872  he  settled  in  Yonkers 
where  he  accepted  a  position  as  book- 
keeper in  a  leading  mercantile  estab- 
lishment of  that  city,  which  he  held 
till  1879,  when  he  was  appointed 
Clerk  of  the  City  Court  and  a  few 
months  later  Secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Education,  these  position  he  held 
till  1883,  when  he  was  appointed 
Deputy  County  Clerk. 

When  the  office  of  County  Clerk 
became  vacant  in  1885,  Mr.  Digney 
was  appointed  to  the  position  by 
•Governor  David  B.  Hill,  and  from 
that  period  till  the  death  of  the 
much  esteemed  Governor,  a  deep  and 
sincere  friendship  existed  between 
the  latter  and  Mr.  Digney,  who  was 
considered  the  Governor's  adviser  on 
all  matters  political,  pertaining  to 
the  southern  division  of  New  York 
State. 

In  1886  Mr.  Digney  received  his 
party's  nomination  for  County  Clerk 
and  was  elected  by  a  majority  of 
:3,800,  the  largest  majority  ever  given 
to  any  candidate  in  Westchester 
County  up  to  that  time.  He  was  re- 
elected  in  1889  and  again  in  1892. 
He  declined  a  renomination  to  the 


same  office  in  1895  and  also  the  nomi- 
nation of  his  party  for  Kepresenta- 
tive  in  Congress  the  same  year,  re- 
tiring for  the  purpose  of  devoting 
his  time  to  the  practice  of  law. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1884,  and  for  many  years  has  had  a 
large  and  important  law  practice. 
He  has  been  three  times  appointed 
Deputy  Attorney-General  to  prose- 
cute special  cases  and  conduct  inves- 
tigations for  the  State  of  New  York, 
has  been  Counsel  to  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  and  for  many  of  the 
towns  and  villages  of  Westchester 
County. 

Possessed  of  ability  as  a  fluent 
speaker  and  being  well  versed  in 
political  and  economic  subjects,  while 
yet  a  young  man,  his  speeches  at 
public  meetings  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  politicians,  and  later  in  life 
many  of  his  speeches  delivered  in 
conventions  were  used  by  his  party 
as  campaign  documents. 

Since  his  first  advent  in  White 
Plains  in  1883,  Mr.  Digney  has  been 
an  acknowledged  factor  in  County 
politics  and  in  more  recent  years,  in 
State  and  National  politics,  as  a 
Democrat. 

In  1884  when  the  Presidential 
election  in  the  State  was  so  evenly 
balanced  between  Grover  Cleveland 
and  James  G.  Blaine,  and  the  final 
result  depended  upon  which  had  re- 
ceived a  majority  in  Westchester 
County,  the  law  required  the  election 
returns  to  be  filed  by  the  inspectors, 
with  the  County  Clerk  immediately 
after  the  canvass  was  completed,  and 
duplicates  filed  with  each  town  clerk 
and  supervisor.  The  morning  after 
the  election  the  returns  from  dis- 
tricts in  several  towns  had  not 
reached  the  County  Clerk,  and  the 
messengers  by  whom  they  had  been 
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sent  could  not  be  found.  This,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  caused  a  scare 
in  the  National  Committee  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  representa- 
tives of  that  body  were  hurried  to 
White  Plains,  there  they  found  that 
Mr.  Digney  had,  on  the  morning  after 
election  sent  two  trusted  and  compe- 
tent men  to  each  of  the  22  towns, 
who  obtained  certified  copies  of  the 
returns  filled  with  each  town  clerk 
and  supervisor.  These  verified  re- 
turns showed  that  Cleveland's  ma- 
jority in  the  County  was  1,238,  sum'- 
cient  to  carry  the  State  and  elect  Mr. 
Cleveland  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  official  canvass  be- 
fore the  County  and  State  Boards  of 
Canvassers,  the  Westchester  County 
figures  remained  unchanged.  This 
was  the  closing  act  of  the  most  acri- 
monious political  campaign  that  ever 
took  place  in  Westchester  County. 
Every  campaign  that  Mr.  Digney  has 
conducted,  and  they  are  many,  has 
been  characterized  by  the  same  care 
as  to  detail,  from  the  opening  can- 
vass of  the  voters  to  the  close  of 
the  count  on  election  night,  leaving 
no  mistakes  to  be  apologized  for, 
no  errors  to  be  regretted. 

In  1900  Mr.  Digney  represented  his 
party  as  a  delegate  from  the  State 
of  New  York,  in  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention,  held  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  when  he  participated  in 
what  he  speaks  of  as  "My  last  po- 
litical fight." 

At  that  convention  the  State  .if 
New  York  held  a  unique  position. 
Each  State  and  Territory  had  one 
member  on  the  Platform  Committee. 
The  delegates  from  each  State  and 
Territory  had  met  and  named  its 
member  for  that  Committee  except 
New  York.  The  question  at  issue 
was  whether  the  plank  from  the 
platform  of  1896  declaring  in  favor 
of  free  silver  should  be  inserted  in 
the  platform  of  1900,  or  whether  the 
party  should  repudiate  free  silver 
and  declare  in  favor  of  the  gold 
standard,  and  on  the  result  of  this 
issue  depended  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Bryan,  he  having  declared  that 
he  would  not  accept  the  nomination 
unless  the  16  to  1  plank,  so  called, 
were  inserted.  The  members  of  the 
Platform  Committee  already  chosen 
were  equally  divided  on  this  impor- 
tant question,  with  New  York  State 
to  hear  from. 


The  New  York  Delegates  met  in 
the  grand  parlors  of  the  Midland 
Hotel  at  10  A.  M.  and  remained  in 
session  till  a  late  hour  that  night. 
The  Bryan  forces  were  led  by  Rich- 
ard  Croker  whose  candidate  for  the 
Platform  Committee  was  Justice  Au- 
gustus Van  Wyck  of  New  York  city. 

The  opposition  was  led  by  Gov- 
ernor Hill  who  was  the  candidate  of 
his  side  for  the  Platform  Committee. 
Mr.  Digney  was  an  active  and  ener- 
getic supporter  of  Governor  Hill,  and 
after  the  set  speeches  had  been  de- 
livered, was  designated  to  answer 
Mr.  Grady,  Mayor  McGuire  and  oth- 
ers in  running  debate. 

The  Bryan  faction  and  free  silver 
won  by  five  majority  in  the  caucus. 
Mr.  Van  Wyck  went  on  the  Platform 
Committee  and  voted  for  free  silver, 
which  was  carried  by  one  majority. 
A  gentleman  of  the  Japanese  Nation- 
ality, representing  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands, casting  the  last  and  deciding 
vote  in  the  Committee.  Mr.  Bryan 
was  again  nominated  and  the  cam- 
paign resulted  in  the  second  disaster 
under  the  leadership  of  that  States- 
man. 

Mr.  Digney  has  ever  been  enlisted 
in  the  cause  of  Ireland,  the  land  of 
his  fathers.  He  was  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer and  friend  of  the  late  Charles 
Stewart  Parnell,  and  was  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  which  fixed  the 
itinerary  of  that  Irish  Statesman 
when  he  made  his  memorable  tour  of 
the  United  States  in  the  early  eigh- 
ties. He  is  a  member  of  many  Irish 
patriotic  societies,  and  takes  great 
interest  in  everything  concerning  Ire- 
land. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Bar  Association,  The  Associa- 
tion of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  The  Westchester  County  Bar 
Association,  and  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Press  Club. 

Mr.  Digney  was  married  on  Feb- 
ruary 20th,  1879,  to  Sarah  M.  Shan- 
non of  Yonkers.  Of  this  union  there 
are  two  children,  Eobert  Emmet  Dig- 
ney, now  associated  with  his  father 
in  the  law  practice,  and  Sadie  E. 
Digney,  now  Mrs.  Timothy  A.  Leary. 

LEVERETT  F.  CRUMB. 

Leverett  Pinch  Crumb,  lawyer, 
former  County  Clerk,  Corporation 
Counsel,  Village  Clerk,  present  Presi- 
dent of  Board  of  Education,  etc., 
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was  born  on  November  28,  1859,  in 
Matawan,  Monmouth  county,  N.  J., 
a  son  of  the  Eev.  John  W.  and  Eoba 
(Finch)  Crumb. 

In  1865,  with  his  parents,  he  came 
to  Peekskill  to  reside.  He  attended 
the  local  public  school,  and  on  leav- 
ing same  became  "the  clerk"  in  the 
Peekskill  post  office  in  1873,  by  ap- 
pointment of  Joseph  Hudson,  Post- 
master (late  Deputy  County  Com- 
missioner of  Jurors).  Though  he 
had  to  work  hard  during  business 
hours,  he  found  time  for  study  and 
to  prepare  for  a  higher  education. 
From  the  humble  district-school  he 
went  to  the  Westchester  County  In- 
stitute and  later  to  the  Peekskill 
Military  Academy,  both  excellent 
educational  branches. 

In  1878  he  began  the  study  of  law 
with  the  late  Edward  Wells  in  the 
latter 's  office,  and  in  May,  1883,  was 
admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar.  On 
April  17,  1883,  he  was  elected  clerk 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Vil- 
lage of  Peekskill;  the  following  year 
he  was  not  only  re-elected,  but  was 
also  chosen  counsel  to  the  Board. 
Mr.  Crumb  continued  in  these  posi- 
tions until  July  5,  1898,  when  he 
resigned  both  offices,  which  latter 
were  separated  and  held  by  two  men. 
Mr.  Crumb  was  again  elected  village 
counsel  in  1900,  and,  with  one  or 
"two  intermissions,  continued  holding 
this  position  several  years. 

During  his  terms  in  office  he  was 
instrumental  in  effecting  many 
needed  local  improvements,  such  as 
proper  construction  and  maintenance 
of  public  streets,  installing  an  up- 
to-date  sewer  system,  reorganization 
of  the  local  fire  department,  in  caus- 
ing the  introduction  of  postal  free 
delivery,  reorganization  of  the  police 
force  and  providing  for  a  police 
;;udge,  and  in  fact  in  the  many  years 
lie  held  these  two  important  local 
offices  he  drafted  every  amendment 
to  the  village  charter  which  made 
needed  improvements  possible. 

He  was  universally  successful  in 
the  legal  department  of  the  village, 
and  his  friends  refer  with  pride  to 
many  instances  wherein  his  services 
were  of  great  profit  to  the  munici- 
pality; his  victories  in  one  court 
after  another  for  the  village  in  de- 
fending its  title  to  the  $10,000  trol- 
ley railroad  forfeit,  are  but  samples 
of  his  successful  endeavor. 


The  appreciation  in  which  he  was 
held  by  neighbors  and  the  public 
honors  conferred  upon  him  at  home, 
naturally  attracted  attention  abroad, 
and  in  1895  he  received  the  Bepubli- 
can  nomination  for  County  Clerk. 
He  proved  to  be  "a  vote  getter"  in 
all  sections  of  the  county,  and  his 
large  majority  over  a  popular  oppo- 
nent was  most  flattering.  To  the 
discharge  of  his  new  duties  he 
brought  the  same  old-time  energy 
and  devotion  to  detail  that  charac- 
terized him  at  home — his  motto  of 
doing  well  what  he  found  to  do, 
proved  beneficial  to  all  persons  hav- 
ing business  with  the  County  Clerk's 
office.  ' '  To  the  making  of  friends 
there  was  no  end, ' '  and  when  it  came 
time  to  select  his  successor  it  was 
difficult  to  find  one  to  become  the 
opposing  candidate.  In  1898  he  was 
re-elected  by  an  increased  majority. 
Before  him  as  County  Clerk  came 
several  important  and  difficult  ques- 
tions relative  to  candidates  and  elec- 
tions, which  he  decided  with  evident 
satisfaction  to  all  parties  concerned. 
In  1898  the  County  Clerk's  office 
was  the  center  of  the  Ward-Fair- 
child  election  contest,  which  required 
the  utmost  skill,  legal  ability  and 
tact  on  the  part  of  the  County 
Clerk.  Every  order  was  successfully 
obeyed  and  the  correct  ballots  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  voters  on  election 
day. 

When  he  retired  from  office,  hav- 
ing served  the  prescribed  time,  ac- 
cording to  ' '  the  unwritten  law  ' '  of 
the  Eepublican  organization,  six 
years,  he  had  earned  the  good  will 
of  judges,  lawyers  and  citizens  gen- 
erally, to  whom  -he  had  given  courte- 
ous and  faithful  service  at  all  times. 

After  Mr.  Crumb's  retirement 
from  the  County  Clerk's  office,  he 
returned  to  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  Peekskill,  and  on  many 
occasions  he  appeared  for  the  Vil- 
lage in  important  matters. 

In  1908  he  was  retained  as  coun- 
sel for  the  Yonkers  Railroad  Com- 
pany by  Leslie  Sutherland,  its  re- 
ceiver, and  has  continued  to  act  as 
such  down  to  the  present  time.  The 
retainer  not  only  carried  with  it  the 
complicated  legal  business  connected 
with  the  receivership  and  the  fran- 
chises of  the  Yonkers  Eailroad  Com- 
pany and  its  constantly  occurring 
damage  suits,  but  also  over  three 
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•hundred  negligence  suits  that  were 
pending.  Mr.  Crumb  threw  his  en- 
•ergy  into  this  business  and  it  opened 
up  a  new  sphere  in  his  life,  for  there- 
tofore he  had  not  cared  to  be  active 
in  Court  practice.  In  the  trial  of 
negligence  cases  he  met  with  a  won- 
derful success,  and  has  innumerable 
victories  to  his  credit,  where  the 
sympathy  of  a  jury  for  the  injured 
.and  the  natural  prejudice  against  a 
corporation  led  onlookers  to  believe 
that  he  could  not  win  a  victory  for 
his  client.  His  success  in  this  line 
has  led  to  many  other  retainers,  and 
he  is  now  one  of  the  most  active  trial 
lawyers  at  the  Westchester  Bar,  hav- 
ing an  office  in  both  Yonkers  and 
Peekskill. 

Mr.  Crumb  is  president  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  District  No.  8, 
of  Peekskill. 

He  has  many  fraternal  connections. 
He  was  raised  in  Cortlandt  Lodge, 
No.  34,  F.  arid  A.  M.,  January  22, 
1885;  passed  through  the  several 
official  grades  until,  in  1908,  he  was 
elected  Senior  Warden;  after  the 
first  meeting  following  the  new  elec- 
tion of  officers  the  Master  suddenly 
died,  and  Mr.  Crumb  became  acting 
Master  throughout  that  year,  and  in 
1909  he  was  elected  Master.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  Mohegan  Chapter, 
No.  221,  E.  A.  M.,  and  of  West- 
Chester  Commandery,  No.  42,  Knight 
Templar  of  Ossining.  On  May  2, 
1882,  he  became  a  member  of  Cryp- 
tic Lodge,  No.  75,  I.  O.  O.  F.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  Harmony  Lodge, 
No.  138,  Knights  of  Pythias,  of 
Bald  Eagle  Tribe,  No.  264,  I.  O.  E. 
M.,  of  the  City  Club  of  Yonkers, 
of  the  Peekskill  Lodge,  B.  P.  of 
Elks,  and  of  the  Bepublican  Club  of 
New  York.  On  July  14,  1885, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Peekskill 
Tire  Department,  connecting  himself 
with  the  Cortlandt  Hook  and  Lad- 
der Company,  No.  1.  He  was  an 
organizer  and  first  secretary  of  the 
local  Board  of  Trade. 

He  is  still  active  as  a  leader  in 
politics,  on  the  Eepublican  side;  a 
member  of  the  town  and  county  or- 
ganizations, in  which  his  counsel  is 
highly  valued  as  that  of  a  high  po- 
litical authority,  experienced  and 
clever. 

Mr.  Crumb  was  married  on  April 
•26,  1888,  to  Miss  Nellie  M.  Starr, 


daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  S. 
Starr,  of  Peekskill. 

(See  page  162,  Volume  1.) 

FEANK  M.  BUCK. 

Frank  McKendree  Buck,  County 
Clerk,  is  a  native  of  this  County,  hav- 
ing been  born  in  Tarrytown,  on 
October  27,  1859,  a  son  of  Eev. 
David  and  Jane  (Lovett)  Buck.  His 
father  was  a  Methodist  clergyman, 
who  had  filled  many  important 
charges  throughout  the  County,  was 
an  able  expounder  of  religious  doc- 
trine, and  ever  popular,  in  and  out 
the  pulpit. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  re- 
sembles his  father  in  one  respect,  at 
least — he  is  popular.  He  received 
his  preliminary  education  in  local 
schools,  and  entered  Drew  Seminary, 
at  which  he  received  honors  justly 
earned;  he  then  took  the  regular 
course  in  the  New  li!ork  Law  Uni- 
versity, graduating  with  his  degree. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  bar 
twenty-five  years,  and  all  that  time, 
excepting  a  brief  period  just  follow- 
ing his  admission,  when  he  was  in 
New  York  city,  he  has  practiced  his 
profession  in  this  County,  while  re- 
siding in  Mount  Vernon. 

In  1888  he  became  a  resident  of 
Mount  V  ernon,  and  in  1890  formed  a 
law  partnership  with  Milo  J.  White, 
a  lawyer  of  repute  in  that  place. 
This  partnership  continued  under 
very  pleasant  relations  several  years, 
and  until  it  was  dissolved,  owing  to 
each  member  desiring  to  practice  by 
himself,  the  agreeable  relations  be- 
tween them  continuing. 

Mr.  Buck's  first  experience  as  a 
candidate  for  public  office  was  got 
when  he,  in  1891,  ran  for  the  posi- 
tion of  School  Commissioner,  in  a 
district  composed  of  several  towns 
besides  the  one  in  which  he  resided. 
The  Eepublican  party,  to  which  he 
belonged,  had  failed,  unintentionally 
and  through  some  reason,  to  name  a 
candidate  for  that  office.  The  omis- 
sion was  not  discovered  until  it  was 
found  too  late  to  file  a  party  nomi- 
nation. His  party  friends  appealed 
to  Mr.  Buck  to  rescue  them  from  a 
peculiar  predicament;  he  advised 
that,  in  case  they  wanted  to  run  a 
candidate  for  this  office,  the  law  left 
open  only  one  way — that  they  must 
have  a  nomination  by  petition,  and  a 
confiding  trust  that  Eepublican  elec- 
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tors  would  not  forget  to  write  the 
name  of  such  candidate  upon  the 
ballot  before  voting,  it  proved  dif- 
ficult to  find  a  proper  man  willing  to 
take  chances,  unless  it  was  Mr.  Buck 
himself.  This  accounts  for  his  be- 
ing the  candidate.  He  did  not  win; 
but  it  was  not  on  his  own  account; 
he  worked  hard  to  get  the  votes,  but 
the  thing  feared  happened;  the  Re- 
publican  electors  did  not  do  their 
share;  the  party  ballots  were  voted 
in  large  numbers  omitting  the  can- 
didate for  School  Commissioner.  Mr. 
Buck,  however,  succeeded  in  getting 
a  large  vote,  in  a  usually  Demo- 
cratic district,  and  had  he  received 
the  full  support  of  his  party,  com- 
bined with  the  independent  Demo- 
cratic vote  given  him  on  account  of 
his  fitness,  he  would  surely  have 
been  elected. 

In  1898,  when  Assistant  District- 
Attorney  Frederick  E.  Weeks,  was 
serving  as  a  soldier  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  Mr.  Buck  was  ap- 
pointed by  District-Attorney  An- 
drews as  his  assistant,  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy caused  by  Mr.  Weeks'  resig- 
nation. This  position  he  filled  most 
acceptably.  During  the  year  he 
served  in  this  office  he  improved  hia 
time  in  getting  acquainted  with  men 
representing  all  sections  of  the 
County,  and  his  ability  and  genial 
qualities  made  for  him  friends  that 
proved  of  great  service  when  he  later 
became  an  aspirant  for  a  county  of- 
fice by  election. 

Some  time  later,  Mr.  Buck  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  Attorney-Gen- 
eral to  serve  as  one  of  his  Deputies, 
under  the  McCullough  act,  and  he 
represented  the  State  in  many  mat- 
ters under  the  election  law. 

In  1901,  he  was  appointed  by  State 
Comptroller  Knight  to  represent  that 
official,  as  counsel,  in  all  matters 
which  had  to  do  with  the  collection 
of  the  transfer  tax  in  Westchester 
County;  this  position  he  held  up  to 
the  time  he  Decame  a  candidate  for 
County  Clerk. 

In  the  fall  of  1907  he  was  elected 
as  County  Clerk,  by  a  majority  sur- 
passing that  given  previously  for  a 
candidate  of  his  party  for  same  of- 
fice. In  1910  Mr.  Buck  was  re- 
elected,  and  is  now  serving  as  the 
first  salaried  County  Clerk. 

Since  going  to  Mount  Vernon  to 
reside  Mr.  Buck  has  been  promi- 


nently identified  with  the  Republican 
party  management,  and  is  present 
chairman  of  the  Republican  City 
Committee,  recognized  party  leader 
and  member  of  the  Eepublican 
County  Committee. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Volunteer 
Fire  Department  of  Mount  Vernon, 
from  1890  and  for  some  time  after 
the  expiration  of  his  required  time 
of  service,  and  is  an  honorary  mem- 
ber now.  He  belongs  to  several  fra- 
ternal and  social  organizations;  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Mount 
Vernon  Hospital;  is  a  member  of  the 
Republican  Club  of  New  York  City, 
and  has  five  times  been  elected  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  City  Com- 
mittee of  Mount  Vernon. 

Mr.  Buck  was  married  on  Febru- 
ary 25,  1886,  to  Miss  Minnie  Cline, 
daughter  of  Franklin  and  Lydia 
Cline,  of  Dutchess  County.  Of  this 
union  there  are  two  children,  Frank- 
lin C.,  who  has  just  graduated  from 
Williams  College,  and  Helen  H. 


CHARLES  HEPENSTAL. 

Charles  Hepenstal,  Deputy  County 
Clerk,  was  born  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  on 
December  10,  1855,  a  son  of  James 
and  Agnes  (Freeman)  Hepenstal. 
His  father  was  an  instructor  in  the- 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  which  was 
burnt  in  1861  shortly  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Fort  Sumpter;  the  elder  Mr. 
Hepenstal  being  a  staunch  Union 
man  decided  to  leave  his  Southern 
home  and  make  a  home  for  himself 
and  family  in  the  North;  the  family 
accordingly  settled  in  New  York 
City,  and  here  young  Hepenstal '» 
boyhood  days  were  spent.  He  had 
all  the  advantages  of  education  to  be 
derived  from  the  common  schools  of 
New  York  city.  On  leaving  school" 
he  succeeded  in  getting  employment 
in  the  offices  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Com- 
pany; here  his  industrious  habits,, 
close  application  to  business  and  a 
determination  to  do  well  all  tasks  put 
before  him  and  if  possible  make  him- 
self indispensable  to  his  employers, 
succeeded  in  attracting  the  attention 
of  his  superiors;  as  a  result  he  was- 
given  confidential  employment  in  the 
service  of  high  officials  in  that  cor- 
poration. At  another  and  later 
period  he  served  in  an  important  ca- 
pacity the  Erie  Railroad  Company 
and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal 
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Company;  in  all  serving  these  several 
transportation  companies  twenty-five 
years,  a  total  period  long  enough  to 
attest  his  reliability  as  a  trusted  em- 
ployee. 

In  the  year  1876  he  accepted  the 
appointment  and  creditably  served 
in  the  responsible  position  of  clerk 
to  the  Assembly  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  Albany. 

In  1906  he  was  appointed  to  the 
position  he  now  holds,  that  of  first 
Deputy  County  Clerk,  to  succeed 
Robert  Coward  who  was  accidentally 
killed. 

In  1911,  when  the  law  went  into 


effect  changing  the  mode  of  pay- 
ing the  County  Clerk,  from  fees  to 
a  stated  salary  per  annum,  Mr.  Hep- 
enstal  was  retained  by  re-appoint- 
ment as  First  Deputy  County  Clerk, 
at  an  increased  salary. 

Mr.  Hepenstal  was  married  on 
June  5,  1878,  to  Miss  Ella  Palmer, 
daughter  of  James  and  Hannah  Pal- 
mer, of  New  York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hepenstal  are  speci- 
ally blessed  in  being  the  proud  par- 
ents of  seven  children. 

The  family  residence  is  in  Yon- 
kers,  to  which  place  Mr.  Hepenstal 
removed  in  1878. 


TREASURERS. 


GEORGE  W.  DAVIDS. 

George  W.  Davids,  a  former 
County  Treasurer,  Village  President, 
Supervisor,  etc.,  a  son  of  Thaddeus 
Davids,  who  in  his  life  time  became 
well  known  as  a  manufacturer  of 
writing  ink,  was  born  in  New  York 
city  on  October  28,  1834. 

George  W.  Davids  held  various  of- 
fices, being  one  of  the  most  genial 
and  popular  of  men.  He  was  one  of 
the  Commissioners  appointed  to  build 
New  Rochelle's  Town  Hall;  was  for 
seven  years  foreman  of  Enterprise 
Hook  and  Ladder  Company  and  later 
A^as  Chief  or  the  New  Rochelle  Fire 
Department;  was  a  high  official  in 
Huguenot  Lodge,  No.  46,  F.  and  A. 
M ;  was  vestryman  in  Trinity  Episco- 
pal Church. 

In  1867  and  in  1868  was  elected 
President  of  the  village  of  New  Ro- 
chelle; in  1868  was  elected  Super- 
visor and  held  this  office  until  1879; 
was  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors in  1874;  in  1875  he  was  elected 
County  Treasurer,  without  opposi- 
tion, and  served  until  1879,  when  his 
private  business  demanded  his  whole 
attention. 

He  served  several  years  as  Village 
Treasurer,  the  same  office  his  father 
had  held  so  many  years.  Was  many 
years  a  member  and  president  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 

He  died  on  April  4,  1883. 

DAVID  CROMWELL. 

David  Cromwell,  a  former  County 
Treasurer,  Supervisor,  etc.,  was  born 
in  New  York  city,  on  May  25,  1838, 
a  eon  of  John  and  Letitia  (Havi- 


land)  Cromwell.  When  he  wad 
eight  years  of  age  his  parents  re- 
moved to  New  Windsor,  N.  Y.  He 
graduated  from  Cornwall  Collegiate 
School  as  a  civil  engineer  and  sur- 
veyor, which  profession  he  followed 
for  about  one  year,  then  he  went  to 
New  York  and  became  engaged  in 
mercantile  business.  In  1862  he  be- 
came a  resident  of  this  County,  set- 
tling in  Eastchester,  just  east  of  the 
village  of  Mount  Vernon,  where  he 
established  a  general  store;  here  he 
continued  in  business  until  1879. 

He  was  elected  Supervisor  of  the 
town  of  East  Chester  in  1877,  and 
was  re-elected  the  two  following 
years. 

In  1878  he  was  elected  County 
Treasurer  on  the  Republican  ticket, 
which  office  he  held  twelve  years.  On 
becoming  County  Treasurer  in  1879, 
he  removed  to  White  Plains. 

He  was  elected  President  of  the 
Village  of  White  Plains  in  1894, 
serving  two  years;  was  Treasurer  of 
the  village  from  1889  to  1894. 

In  1910  Governor  Hughes  ap- 
pointed him  a  Manager  of  the  Bed- 
ford Reformatory  for  Women. 

He  is  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  and  of  the  Home  Sav- 
ings Bank,  of  White  Plains;  is  also 
director  or  trustee  in  various  other 
financial  institutions.  Is  a  Mason 
and  prominent  in  the  order. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Fannie 
Deuel  of  New  York  on  December  3, 
1873.  Of  this  union  there  were  two 
children,  a  son  and  a  daughter;  the 
son  was  accidentally  killed  while  serv- 
ing as  a  member  or"  the  local  fire 
department,  at  a  fire;  the  daughter 
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is   the    wife    of    Editor   Charles   D. 
Horton  of  White  Plains. 

JOHN  HOAG. 

John  Hoag,  a  former  County 
Treasurer,  Supervisor,  Member  of 
Assembly,  etc.,  was  born  in  the  town 
of  North  Castle,  August  3,  1847,  a 
son  of  Israel  G.  and  Phebe  (Carpen- 
ter) Hoag.  He  became  a  resident  of 
the  town  of  Ossining  when  quite 
young,  and  in  this  town  he  has  re- 
sided since;  his  later  residence  be- 
ing the  Hoag  homestead,  situated 
about  a  mile  north  of  the  village  of 
Ossining,  which  has  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Hoag  family  since 
1835. 

He  was  educated  in  the  Mount 
Pleasant  Military  Academy  of  Ossin- 
ing. 

Mr.  Hoag  was  elected  Supervisor 
of  the  town  of  Ossining  and  served 
during  the  years  1873-74-78-79-80- 
81.  in  1882  he  greatly  surprised 
people  generally  by  being  elected  an 
Assemblyman  in  a  district  consid- 
ered strongly  Eepublican  and  secure 
from  Democratic  assault.  What  was 
more  remarkable,  he  defeated  James 
W.  Husted,  the  only  time  latter  was 
defeated  for  that  office. 

In  1890  he  was  elected  County 
Treasurer;  in  1893  he  was  re-elected 
without  opposition;  he  served  until 
1897. 

He  was  until  recently  president  of 
the  Westchester  Trust  Company  in 
Yonkers ;  is  a  trustee  of  the  Ossining 
Savings  Bank,  a  director  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Ossining,  and  trus- 
tee or  director  in  several  other  finan- 
cial institutions. 

Mr.  Hoag  was  married  on  October 
4,  1870,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Acker 
of  Ossining;  his  wife  died  December 
14,  1897.  He  has  three  sons,  George 
F.,  John  and  Henry  B. 

JOSEPH  B.  SEE. 

Joseph  Banks  See,  former  Post- 
master, Supervisor,  Under  Sheriff 
and  County  Treasurer,  and  at  differ- 
ent periods  a  holder  of  other  impor- 
tant trusts,  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Mount  Pleasant,  in  this  County,  on 
May  1,  1837,  a  son  of  Isaiah  and 
Anna  (Banks)  See.  He  received  a 
liberal  education,  preparatory  to  en- 
tering upon  a  business  career. 

He  early  gave  evidence  of  that  per- 


sistent activity  and  sincerity  which 
las  always  characterized  him.  What 
tie  endeavored  to  perform  he  did 
thoroughly.  In  private  business  as 
well  as  in  public  office  he  displayed 
that  vim  and  go-ahead-ativeness 
which  emphasizes  the  manly  man. 

In  business  undertakings  he  was 
a  success;  as  a  public  official  he  met 
the  requirements,  as  is  proven  by  the 
number  of  public  trusts  assigned  to 
him. 

In  politics  he  is  a  Kepublican  — 
which  friends  of  opposite  political 
belief  say  is  his  only  fault.  The 
habit  of  being  a  Kepublican  he  ac- 
quired when  quite  young,  way  back 
in  1856,  when  John  C.  Fremont  was 
the  Eepublican  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  See  was 
not  old  enough  to  vote,  but  he  could 
shout  for  his  favorite,  and  shout  he 
did,  early  and  late.  That  Fremont 
was  not  elected  was  no  fault  of  J. 
B.  S.  His  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  party  was  not  forgotten,  though 
it  is  said  that  Eepublic(an)s  are  un- 
grateful. When  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  elected  (young  See  aiding),  one 
of  his  first  appointments  as  Presi- 
dent made  for  this  County  was  that 
of  Mr.  See  as  Postmaster  at  Pleas- 
antville,  his  native  village,  at  a  time 
shortly  after  See  had  reached  his  ma- 
jority. 

Eelating  to  Mr.  See  holding  this 
Postmastership  an  interesting  story 
is  told,'  to  illustrate  the  young  Post- 
master's patriotism  and  his  readi- 
ness to  uphold  principles  even  by  the 
force  of  "arms. "  As  was  the  cus- 
tom in  the  days  of  the  Civil  War, 
when  men  gathered  in  the  suburban 
post  offices  in  hopes  of  hearing  news 
"from  the  front,"  the  little  Pleas- 
antville  post  office  contained  quite 
an  assembly  on  the  day  news  was 
brought  of  the  assassination  of 
President  Lincoln  (on  April  14, 
1865) ;  of  the  men  present  one  was 
so  heartless  as  to  exclaim,  "  Well, 
he's  got  his  deserts  at  last.'  This 
unfeeling  remark,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, aroused  the  most  intense  in- 
dignation in  the  breast  of  every  pat- 
riotic nature  present.  Tar  and 
feathers  were  suggested  as  suitable 
punishment  and  other  devices  were 
named  as  a  mode  of  teaching  the 
fellow  a  lesson  in  common  decency. 
Though  the  offending  fellow  was  of 
powerful  frame  and  inclined  to  fight, 
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young  See  asked  as  his  privilege,  as 
the  offense  was  committed  in  his 
office,  that  he  be  permitted  to 
trounce  the  bully.  The  two  went  at 
it;  the  result  being  another  "  Bull 
Run,"  when  the  fellow  was  thor- 
oughly flogged  and  thrown  out  of 
the  post  office,  and  the  "bully  '  ran 
down  the  street,  a  much  punished  if 
not  a  more  patriotic  citizen.  A  local 
historian  in  speaking  of  this  inci- 
dent says  that  when  the  offender  was 
thrown  through  the  post  office  door 
he  took  the  door  sash  with  him  as 
a  collar.  Certainly  those  were 
strenuous  times. 

This  position  of  Postmaster  Mr. 
See  held  until  1869.  In  1878  he 
moved  into  the  nearby  town  of  North 
Castle.  He  was  not  long  there  be- 
fore his  worth  as  a  good  citizen  be- 
came known.  In  1884  he  was  elected 
Supervisor  of  his  adopted  town,  and 
continued  to  serve  that  town  for 
seventeen  years  in  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors, and  in  all  that  time  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  members 
of  the  County's  legislature. 

In  1901  he  retired  from  the  office 
of  Supervisor  to  accept  the  position 
of  Under  Sheriff,  offered  to  him  by 
Sheriff  Samuel  C.  Miller.  To  the 
faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
this  important  position  he  devoted 
his  whole  time  and  energy,  earning 
by  his  efficiency  the  high  commen- 
dation of  his  superior  as  well  as  the 
good  will  of  the  persons  who  had 
business  with  his  office. 

In  1903,  Mr.  See  was  installed  in 
one  of  the  most  important  offices 
of  the  County,  that  of  County  Treas- 
urer. The  majority  he  received  for 
this  office  was  a  specially  large  one, 
a  fitting  evidence  of  his  popular- 
ity. He  served  the  people  so  well 
during  his  first  term  of  three  years, 
that  when  he  came  up  for  re-elec- 
tion, his  majority  far  exceeded  that 
given  formerly  for  the  same  office 
He  served  as  County  Treasurer  two 
terms,  six  years,  the  full  allotted 
time  under  the  "unwritten  law"  of 
his  political  party  organization. 

Since  his  retirement  from  public 
office  Mr.  See  has  removed  to 
White  Plains,  and  gives  his  time  to 
the  advancement  of  his  private  busi- 
ness enterprises. 

Mr.  See  was  married  on  May  19, 
1859,  to  Miss  Margaret  S.  Reynolds, 
daughter  of  Henry  and  Maria  Rey- 


nolds,  of  North  Castle.      (See  page 
179,  volume   1.) 

GEORGE  T.  BURLING. 

George  Taylor  Burling,  County 
Treasurer,  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Harrison,  this  County,  on  February 
16,  1849,  a  son  of  John  and  Adaline 
(Taylor)  Burling.  His  education 
was  obtained  in  private  and  district 
schools  of  his  native  town,  at  the 
Polytechnic  Institute  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  and  at  Bryant  &  Stratton's 
Business  College.  He  began  life, 
as  did  many  men  who  grew  to  be 
distinguished  in  this  our  land  of  op- 
portunity, on  a  farm.  He  breathed  the 
wholesome  country  air,  followed  the 
plow  and  vigorously  labored  as  "the 
man  behind  the  hoe,"  in  fact  did 
everything  exhilarating  and  associ- 
ated with  the  life  of  a  sturdy  yeo- 
man, on  the  farm  of  his  fathers; 
amid  scenes  of  his  childhood. 

The  occupation  of  a  farmer  was 
his,  until  a  commendable  ambition 
suggested  his  finding  broader  fields 
of  usefulness,  and  his  combatting 
with  his  fellows  in  everyday  business 
warfare.  His  inclinations  toward  a 
business  career  enticed  him  from  the 
old  home  and  fireside  while  yet  a 
young  man.  In  his  planning  he  real- 
ized that  in  starting  a  business  train- 
ing was  essential;  after  getting 
what  theoretical  knowledge  he  could 
he  sought  the  practical  in  mercan- 
tile pursuits. 

For  a  time  he  engaged  successfully 
in  the  grocery  and  feed  business  in 
Brooklyn;  later  his  cultivated  taste 
for  finance  led  him  in  that  direction. 
Being  possessed  of  ample  means, 
sufficient  to  permit  his  indulging 
such  taste  in  this  line  of  business, 
reinforced  by  that  farseeing  good 
judgment  necessary  to  the  accom- 
plishing of  success,  he  ventured  with 
the  determination  of  winning.  It 
was  not  long  before  his  cautious  and 
conservative  business  wisdom  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  men  older 
and  more  experienced  in  the  intri- 
cate ways  of  the  financial  world.  He 
was  specially  favored  in  being  en- 
trusted with  important  responsi- 
bilities. He  became  an  officer  or  di- 
rector in  several  monied  institutions 
and  largely  interested  in  numerous 
realty  corporations. 

When  the  Citizens'  Bank  of  White 
Plains  was  organized,  in  1907,  Mr. 
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Burling  was  requested  by  the  stock 
owners  to  become  the  bank's  first 
president,  a  position  which  he  ac- 
cepted and  yet  holds.  He  is  vice- 
president  of  the  W.  B.  Tibbitts  Co., 
and  is  still  connected  prominently 
with  several  similar  institutions. 

As  a  relaxation  from  the  cares  of 
business,  Mr.  Burling  takes  to  poli- 
tics in  a  mild  form,  never  permitting 
politics  to  conflict  with  proper  dis- 
charge of  his  private  business  obli- 
gations. 

He  represented  his  native  town  of 
Harrison  as  Supervisor  for  eight 
years,  from  1878  to  1886,  and  then 
voluntarily  retired,  as  he  said,  "to 
permit  some  other  fellow  to  have  the 
honor  that  goes  with  being  the  head 
of  the  town  government. '  Sixteen 
years  later  he  again  yielded  to  the 
persuasion  of  his  townsmen,  they 
claiming  he  ought  to  make  it  a  round 
ten  years,  at  least,  his  serving  as 
Supervisor  of  his  town.  He  was 
elected  by  a  handsome  majority,  for 
two  years,  1903-4. 

In  the  year  1908,  he  was  the  unan- 
imous choice  of  his  political  party 
for  the  responsible  position  of 
County  Treasurer.  His  election  fol- 
lowed the  nomination,  by  a  specially 
large  majority.  His  term  of  office 
as  County  Treasurer  runs  through 
the  years  1909-10-11. 

County  Treasurer  Burling  is 
prominent  in  Masonry,  being  a 
thirty-second  degree  Mason,  and  a 
member  of  the  several  branches  of 
the  order.  Belongs  to  the  order  of 
Elks,  and  is  associated  with  several 
fraternal  and  social  organizations, 
attractive  to  his  genial  nature. 

He  was  married  December  25, 
1868,  to  Miss  Mary  H.  Lane,  daugh- 
ter of  John  and  Esther  Lane,  of 
Purchase.  Three  children,  the  result 
of  this  union,  are  living.  His  wife 
died. 

He  was  again  married  on  October 
17,  1883,  to  Miss  Clara  B.  Sutton, 
daughter  of  Albert  and  Dorothy 
Sutton,  of  Purchase.  Two  children 
are  the  result  of  this  second  marriage. 

County  Treasurer  Burling  and 
family  are  at  present  residents  of 
White  Plains. 


LEONAED  E.  TEED. 
Leonard     Edward     Teed,    Deputy 
County  Treasurer,  was  born  on  May 
31,  1876,  in  Golden 's  Bridge,  in  this 


County  ,  a  son  of  Edward  A.  and 
Catherine  F.  (Merritt)  Teed.  He 
received  a  liberal  education  in  pub- 
lic and  private  schools;  being  of  a 
studious  nature  he  quickly  acquired 
Knowledge  fitting  him  for  a  business 
career. 

Shortly  after  reaching  his  major- 
ity, he  received  from  (Jounty  Treas- 
urer Francis  M.  Carpenter  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  County  Treasurer's 
office  of  Excise  Clerk,  working  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  Deputy 
Treasurer  Samuel  C.  Miller.  This 
appointment  was  made  in  1898  and 
retained  until  1901,  when  Mr.  Miller 
resigned  the  Deputyship  to  accept 
the  office  of  Sheriff  to  which  he  had 
been  elected.  To  fill  Mr.  Miller's 
place,  Treasurer  Carpenter  unhesi- 
tatingly appointed  Mr.  Teed,  judging 
him  entirely  competent  to  fill  a  posi- 
tion of  such  great  responsibility,  not- 
withstanding the  number  of  his 
years;  it  being  a  fact  that  he  is 
the  youngest  man  ever  holding  this 
office,  which  is  considered  a  great  tes- 
timonial to  his  efficiency  and  close 
application  to  official  duties.  That 
his  salary  ranks  with  that  of  the  best 
paid  deputies  in  the  employ  of  the 
County  is  justified  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  his  duties  are  similar  10 
those  01  a  paying  teller  in  a  bank 
and  tnat  he  is  a  most  accurate  ac- 
countant. 

Mr.  Teed  has,  up  to  date,  been  as- 
sociated with  the  County  Treasurer's 
office  twelve  years,  serving  under 
County  Treasurers  Francis  M.  Car- 
penter, Joseph  B.  See  and  George  T. 
Burling,  the  present  incumbent. 

He  is  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  incorporation  known  as  the 
(<  Hunt's  Leading  Music  House, 
Inc.,"  of  White  Plains.  Mr.  Teed 'a 
musical  tastes  are  not  only  benefi- 
cial to  himself  but  prove  profitable 
and  entertaining  to  his  many 
friends. 

He  is  gradually  making  an  envi- 
able reputation  as  a  "fraternity 
man,"  as  his  connection  with  lead- 
ing societies  denote.  He  has  al- 
ready attained  prominence  in  the 
Masonic  order,  being  a  thirty- 
second  degree  Mason  and  a  Shriner, 
and  associated  with  other  branches 
of  the  order.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Arcanum,  etc. 

Mr.  Teed  was  married  on  June 
12,  1901,  to  Miss  Helen  U.  Upte- 
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grove,  daughter  of  William  and  Cor- 
nelia A.  Uptegrove,  of  White  Plains. 
This  union  has  been  blessed  with  one 
child,  Willard  Golding  Teed. 

The  family  residence  is  at  No.  25 
Hillside  avenue,  White  Plains. 

ZOPHEB  CAKPENTEK. 

Zopher  Carpenter,  Second  Deputy 
County  Treasurer,  was  born  on  De- 
cember 6,  1870,  in  the  village  of 
Mount  Kisco,  in  the  town  of  New 
Castle,  a  son  of  Francis  M.  and  Mary 
B.  (Miller)  Carpenter.  His  father 
during  a  long  public  service  held 
many  positions  of  trust  which  he 
filled  most  acceptably,  and  is  to-day 
honored  by  being  a  State  Regent. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  promises 
to  be  "a  worthy  son  of  an  honored 
sire. "  He  is  named  for  his  paternal 
grandfather,  Zopher  Carpenter,  who 
was  Supervisor  of  the  town  of  New 
Castle  in  the  years  1844,  1845  and 
1853. 

He  was  educated  in  the  district 
schools  of  his  native  town  and  at 
Blair  Hall,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 
Trained  for  mercantile  business,  he 
engaged  in  the  coal  trade  in  New 


York  city,  where  he  remained  ten 
years.  In  1902  he  accepted  appoint- 
ment as  Excise  Tax  Clerk  in  the 
Westchester  County  Treasurer's  of- 
fice, which  position  he  held  until 
1910,  when  the  duty  of  collecting  Ex- 
cise Taxes  for  Westchester  County 
was  made  a  separate  department 
connected  with  the  office  of  the 
State  Excise  at  Albany,  and  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  former  col- 
lector. Mr.  Carpenter  having  be- 
come a  valuable  assistant  to  the 
County  Treasurer,  who  desired  to  re- 
tain his  services,  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors, by  special  act  allowed  the 
County  Treasurer  to  appoint  a  second 
deputy  with  defined  duties.  This 
latter  position  Mr.  Carpenter  ac- 
cepted and  fills  most  ably. 

Mr.  Carpenter  is  a  Mason,  a  mem- 
ber of  Mount  Kisco  Lodge,  No.  708, 
F.  and  A.  M. 

He  married  on  January  5,  1901, 
Miss  Florence  Freeman,  daughter  of 
Norman  and  Etta  Freeman  of  N.  Y. 
City.  Of  this  marriage  there  is  one 
child,  Miss  Florence. 

Mr.  uarpenter  and  family  reside 
in  his  native  place,  Mount  Kisco. 


REGISTERS. 


CHARLES  G.  BANKS. 


Charles  G.  Banks,  lawyer,  a  former 
County  Register  of  Deeds,  Justice, 
President  of  Village,  etc.,  was  born 
on  May  26,  1847,  on  his  father's 
farm  in  the  town  of  North  Castle. 

As  is  customary  with  farmers' 
sons,  he  worked  about  the  farm,  do- 
ing his  share  of  the  work  during  the 
busy  summer  season  and  going  to 
school  in  the  winter.  He  proved 
studious  and  did  not  confine  his 
studies  to  school  hours;  the  more  he 
read  the  greater  grew  his  desire  for 
knowledge;  when  seventeen  years  of 
age  he  decided  that  the  life  of  a 
farmer  did  not  appeal  to  him;  he 
loved  the  country,  as  he  loves  it  yet, 
but  he  desired  broader  fields  of  use- 
fulness. His  great  desire  was  to  be 
a  lawyer;  he  would  study  to  attain 
that  end.  With  this  in  mind  he  bid 
farewell  to  the  farm  and  went  forth. 
He  stopped  in  New  Rochelle  and  be- 
ing willing  to  accept  any  honorable 
position  to  earn  money  to  assist  him 
on  his  way,  he  became  clerk  in  the 
Le  Roy  Hotel,  the  principal  hostelry 
in  that  place  in  1864.  He  left  the 


hotel  business  at  the  first  convenient 
opportunity,  and  as  soon  as  possible 
entered  the  Law  School  of  the  New 
York  University.  He  graduated  in 
the  class  of  1875  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  the  same  year.  In  this 
class  with  Mr.  Banks  was  Martin  J. 
Keogh  (now  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice) ;  the  two  young  men  became  ac- 
quainted, and,  finding  that  Mr. 
Keogh  had  made  no  plans  for  the 
immediate  future,  after  graduation, 
Mr.  Banks  invited  him  to  come  to 
New  Rochelle  and  enter  partnership 
with  him,  thus  the  law  firm  of  Banks 
&  Keogh  was  formed.  Before  gradu- 
ating from  the  Law  School  Mr. 
Banks  was  elected  Police  Justice  of 
the  village  of  New  Rochelle,  for  a 
term  of  four  years.  After  gradua- 
tion and  admittance  to  the  bar  he 
was  chosen  Corporation  Counsel, 
which  official  position  he  held  several 
years. 

In  1877  he  was  nominated  by  the 
Republican  party  as  its  candidate  for 
Register  of  Deeds.  The  County  at 
that  time  was  normally  Democratic, 
and  the  latter  party  had  nominated 
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Stephen  S.  Marshall  to  succeed  Theo- 
dore Pine  of  New  Rochelle,  who,  his 
friends  contended,  was  entitled  to  at 
least  another  term;  the  refusal  of  the 
party  leaders  to  give  Pine  this  second 
term  embittered  the  latter  ;s  Demo- 
cratic friends  who  openly  supported 
Mr.  Banks  on  election  day,  and  Mr. 
Banks  was  elected  by  1,777  majority 
over  Marshall,  although  the  County 
went  Democratic  on  all  other  nomi- 
nees. In  return  for  Democratic  aid 
received,  Mr.  Banks  on  taking  of- 
fice, January  1,  1878,  appointed  Mr. 
Pine  his  deputy. 

Mr.  Banks  was  elected  President 
of  the  village  three  terms,  serving 
six  years.  Shortly  after  New  Ko- 
chelle became  a  city  he  was  named 
for  Mayor. 

In  recent  years  he  has  been  com- 
pelled to  give  his  undivided  attention 
to  his  extensive  law  practice,  having  a 
numerous  and  fast  increasing  client- 
age, confining  his  practice  principally 
to  settlement  of  estates  and  invest- 
ing of  trust  funds. 

Mr.  Banks  is  considered  among  the 
city's  wealthiest  land  owners. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Fannie 
Morgan  of  New  Eochelle.  They  have 
no  children. 

WILLIAM  G.  BAREETT. 

William  George  Barrett,  former 
School  Commissioner  and  County 
Register,  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Bedford,  in  this  County,  on  October 
25,  1873,  the  second  son  of  Joseph 
and  Emma  H.  (Robertson)  Barrett. 
His  education  was  obtained  in  the 
public  schools  of  Katonah,  and  later 
at  Blair  Academy,  in  Blairtown, 
N.  J. 

He  has  always  been  a  resident  of 
his  native  town.  When  his  school 
cburse  had  ended  and  he  realized  he 
must  decide  upon  future  pursuits,  he 
made  up  his  mind  in  favor  of  a  mer- 
cantile career.  As  usual  with  youths 
bred  in  the  country,  he  looked  upon 
New  York  city  as  the  Mecca  of  those 
who  would  acquire  fortunes.  Anxious 
to  "be  at  it,"  he  went  to  the  great 
city;  fortunately,  he  had  acquired 
industrious  habits  and  a  willingness 
to  do  what  was  found  to  do;  he  de- 
termined, as  a  sensible  boy  of  six- 
teen years,  to  accept  the  first  job  that 
came  his  way.  It  so  happened  that 
the  position  offered  him  first  was 
that  of  an  office  boy  in  a  mercantile 


house;  '  e  took  it.  Though  he  began 
at  the  lower  rung  of  the  ladder,  and 
found  opportunity  for  promotion 
rather  remote,  yet  he  learned  many 
things  relative  to  the  proper  mode  of 
transacting  business,  that  prove  of 
special  value  to  him  in  this  latter 
day  when  we  find  him  at  the  head  of 
a  prosperous  business  corporation, 
the  result,  principally,  of  his  own 
exertions.  Next  he  added  valuable 
experience  and  broader  knowledge 
by  a  year  or  more  employment  in  the 
United  States  Railway  Mail  Service, 
and,  later,  by  serving  some  time  as 
a  clerk  in  the  law  office  of  his  dis- 
tinguished uncle,  Judge  William  H. 
Robertson. 

Mr.  Barrett's  political  career  De- 
gan  when  County  Judge  Lent,  on 
February  4,  1896,  appointed  him 
School  Commissioner  for  the  Third 
Assembly  District  of  this  County,  to 
fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Timothy  C.  Adams.  The 
same  position  his  father  held  for 
several  years,  from  1867  to  1876. 
When  young  Barrett  accepted  this 
ofiice  he  was  only  a  few  months  over 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  fully 
competent  to  perform  the  duties  of 
the'  ofiice.  In  the  fall  of  1896  he 
was  unanimously  nominated,  by  the 
Republican  convention  confirming  the 
action  of  Judge  Lent,  for  the  office 
of  School  Commissioner,  and  his 
election  followed  by  an  unusual  large 
majority,  the  vote  evidencing  his 
popularity.  In  1899  he  was  unani- 
mously renominated  for  the  same  and 
the  election  was  carried  by  even  a 
more  decisive  majority.  In  1901, 
his  political  party  friends,  recogniz- 
ing him  as  "a  vote  getter"  and 
worthy  of  promotion,  gave  him  a 
unanimous  nomination  for  County 
Register;  as  usual  he  scored  by  a 
big  majority  at  the  election.  When 
he  entered  upon  his  new  duties  he 
had  the  distinction  of  being  the 
youngest  man  ever  holding  that  of- 
fice, he  then  being  but  twenty-nine 
years  of  age.  He  was  certainly  a 
simon-pure  representative  of  "the 
young  men  in  politics."  In  1904  he 
was  unanimously  renominated  for 
the  office  of  Register,  and  for  the 
fourth  time  scored  a  victory,  greater 
than  those  that  came  before.  A 
rule  in  the  Republican  organization, 
limiting  County  officials  to  two 
terms,  probably  saved  him  from  be- 
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ing  called  upon  to  run  for  a  third 
term.  As  it  was,  he  was  four  times 
unanimously  nominated  in  conven- 
tion and  never  defeated  at  the  polls. 

On  his  retirement  from  public  of- 
fice, the  old  time  desire  for  a  mer- 
cantile career  possessed  him,  and  on 
January  1,  1908,  he  embarked  on 
board  the  ship  Destiny,  fixing  his 
compass  direct  for  success  on  lines 
laid  out  in  the  automobile  business 
at  White  Plains.  Again  he  has 
reached  the  goal,  and  as  a  result  a 
small  business  has  grown,  principally 
through  his  own  efforts,  into  a 
' '  thriving  industry, ' '  conducted 
under  the  corporate  name  of  the 
Tri-State  Supply  Company,  one  of 
the  largest  business  enterprises  of 
its  kind  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Barrett  found  time  to  serve 
the  Katonah  Fire  Department  as  its 
Chief  Engineer  for  four  years.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Katonah  Board 
of  Education,  serving  his  ninth  year. 
Is  chairman  of  the  Eepublican  Town 
Committee,  town  of  Bedford,  serv- 
ing his  tenth  year,  and  represented 
his  town  i  or  the  same  length  of  time 
on  the  Eepublican  County  Com- 
mittee. 

Governor  Hughes,  on  May  18, 
1910,  appointed  Mr.  Barrett  as  a 
Manager  of  the  State  Eeformatory 
for  Women,  at  Bedford,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  Joseph  Barrett.  Immediately 
following  his  assuming  his  new  du- 
ties, he  was  unanimously  chosen  as 
treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Mr.  Barrett  was  married  on  June 
24,  1898,  to  Miss  Maude  Williams, 
daughter  of  James  H.  and  Elizabeth 
M.  Williams  of  Katonah.  Of  this 
union  there  are  five  children,  Mar- 
garet, Joseph  W.,  Mariam,  James  H., 
and  William  H. 


EDWAED  B.  KEAE. 

Edward  B.  Kear,  present  County 
Eegister,  and  former  Town  Clerk, 
Justice  ot  the  Peace,  County  Jus- 
tice of  Sessions  and  Supervisor,  was 
born  on  March  24,  1866,  in  Yorktown 
Heights,  town  of  Yorktown,  where 
he  has  always  resided.  Is  a  son  of 
Henry  C.  and  Catherine  (Farmer) 
Kear. 

Mr.  Kear  was  born  on  the  farm 
where  his  parents,  grandfather  and 
great-grandfather  lived  before  him 


and  where  he  resided  until  1909.  His 
great-grandfather,  J  onathan  Kear, 
came  to  America  from  Wales,  before 
the  American  Eevolution,  and  set- 
tled in  Yorktown  Heights.  Jona- 
than Kear  and  his  son,  Peter,  grand- 
father of  Edward  B.  Kear,  were  sol- 
diers in  the  Eevolutionary  War  on 
the  patriot  side.  Peter  Kear  mar- 
ried Susan  Anderson,  a  daughter  of 
a  Dutcn  colonist  of  Croton-on-the- 
Hudson,  in  this  County.  One  of 
their  children  was  the  father  of  Ed- 
ward B.  Kear.  Ine  latter,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  was  educated  in 
local  schools,  the  Chappaqua  Insti- 
tute, the  Hackettstown  (IS.  J.)  In- 
stitute and  Eastman's  Business  Col- 
lege. His  early  days  were  spent  on 
the  farm,  where  he  gave  much  at- 
tention to  the  breeding  of  fine 
blooded  stock,  and  gained  the  repu- 
tation of  being  one  of  the  best 
judges  of  the  horse  in  the  County. 

At  an  early  age  he  took  an  active 
interest  in  public  affairs,  and  shortly 
after  reaching  proper  age  was  elected 
a  public  official,  giving  evidence  of 
that  popularity  that  he  always  re- 
tained. He  was  Town  Clerk,  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  Justice  of  Sessions  at 
the  time  the  Court  of  Sessions  was 
abolished  by  Constitutional  amend- 
ment; in  1896  was  elected  Supervisor 
and  continued  to  hold  that  office  until 
his  election  as  County  Eegister  of 
Deeds  in  1907. 

His  education  in  the  theory  of 
business  made  him  eligible  for  the 
many  little  offices  of  trust  that  con- 
fiding neighbors  assigned  to  him,  as 
well  as  for  official  duties  that  con- 
fronted him.  He  was  frequently 
selected  to  serve  as  executor  of  es- 
tates, to  take  and  invest  the  funds 
of  neighbors,  to  act  as  arbitrator  in 
local  disputes,  to  appraise  property, 
to  fix  division  lines,  to  umpire  base- 
ball games,  to  adjust  feuds,  to  act 
as  best  man  at  weddings,  to  open 
local  fairs  and  take  chances,  to  de- 
liver the  principal  address  at  church 
donations,  and  to  do  a  thousand  and 
one  things  as  a  public  benefactor,  as 
it  should  be  done  in  the  Yorktown 
township.  And  Mr.  Kear  knew  just 
how  to  do  it. 

It  was  said  of  him  that  he  had  a 
disposition  of  velvet;  that  he  had 
the  judicial  mind  of  a  United  States 
Supreme  Court  Justice,  that  he  ex- 
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erted  conciliation  to  the  degree  of 
a  Bishop,  that  he  exhibited  the 
cleverness  of  a  politician,  all  com- 
bined. 

At  tne  general  election  held  in 
November,  1907,  as  candidate  for 
County  Register,  he  polled  22,893 
votes  and  more  than  any  other  can- 
didate on  his  ticket,  to  the  surprise 
of  many  politicians  who  considered 
him  hardly  known  outside  of  his 
little  town.  (See  page  175,  volume 

1.) 

To  illustrate  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
Kear  and  his  kind  regard  for  others, 
the  mention  of  an  incident  is  allow- 
able; but  for  his  readiness  to  ad- 
vance his  own  funds,  with  no  expec- 
tation of  a  repayment,  the  guilty 
party  might  have  received  a  sentence 
in  prison  and  the  culprit's  innocent 
family  made  to  suffer  the  pangs  of 
want. 

After  Mr.  Kear  had  been  County 
Begister  about  a  year  it  was  dis- 
covered that  a  trusted  clerk  in  his 
office,  attached  to  the  Mortgage  Tax 
Bureau,  was  dishonest;  that  he  had 
appropriated  to  his  own  use  $3,500 
belonging  to  the  State,  collected  as 
mortgage  tax.  The  clerk  was  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  oldest  families  of 
the  County  ancl  his  integrity  had 
never  before  been  questioned  in  the 
sixteen  years  he  had  been  conncted 
with  the  Begister  Js  office.  When 
confronted  with  the  evidence,  the 
clerk  admitted  that  in  an  hour  of 
weakness  he  had  yielded  to  tempta- 
tion, and  now  he  must  expect  to  ac- 
cept the  penalty.  Although  not  one  of 
his  appointees,  Begister  Hear  decided 
to  do  what  he  could  to  save  the  man 
of  family  from  a  term  in  prison,  and 
if  possible  give  him  another  chance. 
As  was  his  duty,  Begister  Kear  noti- 
fied the  State  authorities;  State  ex- 
pert accountants  were  sent  to  make 
an  investigation  of  all  Mortgage 
Tax  records  in  the  office,  dating 
from  July  1,  1905,  when  the  Mort- 
gage Tax  Law  became  operative. 
Six  months  were  spent  in  completing 
the  State's  examination;  at  the  ter- 
mination of  which  it  was  found  that 
the  amount  of  shortage  discovered 
was  identical  with  the  sum  first  re- 
ported by  Begister  Kear. 

The  loss  by  the  dishonesty  of  such 
clerk  was  no  reflection  upon  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  office  of  Begister, 
by  Mr.  Kear  or  by  his  predecessor, 


Mr.  Barrett.  The  clerk  was  an  of- 
ficial of  the  State,  from  which  he 
drew  his  salary.  The  County  Begis- 
ter is  allowed  no  fee  or  compensation 
of  any  kind  lor  collecting  the  State 
Mortgage  tax;  but  for  the  credit  of 
the  County  it  was  determined  that 
the  alleged  defalcation  should  be 
paid  in  lull,  and  the  arranging  for 
this  payment  was  the  self -assumed 
task  of  Begister  Kear.  An  uncle  of 
the  defaulting  clerk  agreed  to  pro- 
vide $1,400  of  the  missing  sum;  Wil- 
liam G.  Barrett,  former  Begister,  con- 
tributed $654,  and  Begister  Kear 
paid  the  balance,  $1,468. 

In  recognition  of  Begister  Kear'e 
successful  endeavors  in  aiding  the 
State,  as  well  as  his  "  extending  a 
hand  to  a  fallen  human  being," 
Judge  E.  E.  Woodbury,  chairman  of 
the  State  Board  of  Tax  Commis- 
sioners, wrote  Begister  Kear  a  letter 
expressing  the  gratification  of  the 
State  Board,  relative  to  the  prompt 
manner  in  which  an  unpleasant  in- 
cident had  been  closed  without  losa 
to  the  State,  also  stating  that  "this 
opportunity  is  taken  to  compliment 
you  on  the  efficiency  displayed  by  you 
in  the  management  of  your  office  gen- 
erally. ; ' 

The  State  Mortgage  Tax  collected 
in  Westchester  County  amounts  to 
fully  $150,000  a  year.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  Begister  Kear  a  new  sys- 
tem of  collecting  this  tax  is  now  in 
vogue,  preventing  a  possibility  of 
loss  in  the  future. 

When  he  was  again  a  candidate  of 
the  Bepublican  party  for  Begister,  in 
November,  1910,  Mr.  Kear  led  hig 
ticket  in  the  voting,  receiving  a  ma- 
jority even  greater  than  that  re- 
ceived in  1907,  which  proved  that 
his  popularity  increased  on  trial  be- 
fore the  people.  At  the  termination 
of  his  term  he  intended  retiring  from 
office  to  devote  his  time  to  looking 
after  his  many  private  interests. 
His  death  on  August  31,  1911,  was 
sudden  and  unexpected,  and  a  great 
loss  to  the  County. 

Mr.  K-ar  was  married  on  June  3, 
1896,  to  Miss  Josephine  Beynolds, 
daughter  of  Lockwood  Beynolds  of 
Croton  Lake.  They  have  no  children. 


JAMES  F.  MABTIN. 

James  F.  Martin,   former  County 
Begister,  former  Trustee  of  the  Vil- 
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lage  of  Peekskill,  former  Excise 
•Commissioner,  etc.,  was  born  in  Cro- 
ton-on-Hudson,  in  the  town  where  he 
now  resides,  a  son  of  James  ard 
Anna  (McManus)  Martin. 

He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  in  Verplancks;  leaving  school 
when  fourteen  years  of  age  he  found 
employment  in  a  local  brick  yard, 
where  he  remained  one  year,  then  he 
attended  a  business  school,  graduat- 
ing from  that  he  entered  the  employ 
of  Eugene  Cruger  in  the  grocery  and 
.general  store  business  at  Crugers, 
N.  Y.  About  1868  he  accepted  a 
position  with  John  S.  Pierce,  mer- 
chants, of  New  York  city.  He  re- 
mained with  this  firm  three  years. 
Having  learned  telegraph  operating, 
he  was  for  a  time  ticket  agent  and 
operator  at  Yonkers.  After  leaving 
Yonkers  he  returned  to  Peekskill  and 
•engaged  in  the  dry  goods  business. 
About  1876  he  embarked  in  the 
manufacturer  of  cigars  and  has  con- 
tinued in  the  cigar  business  ever 
:since.  He  is  now  the  largest  manu- 
facturer in  the  14th  District,  N.  Y. 

Although  a  Democrat  always,  he 
ivas  nominated  by  the  Republicans 
for  village  trustee  and  elected.  At 
the  expiration  of  his  term  as  trustee, 
he  was  elected  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  to  the  office  of  Commissioner 
of  Excise  for  the  town  of  Cortland, 
which  office  he  held  for  twelve  years 
and  until  that  office  was  abolished. 

In  1908  he  was  appointed  as  one 
of  the  commissioners  in  New  York 
city  watershed  land  condemnation 
proceedings. 

Mr.  Martin  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Dix  as  Register  of  the 
•county  of  Westchester,  to  fill  va- 
cancy caused  by  the  death  of  Ed- 
ward B.  Kear.  He  served  in  this 
office  from  September  29,  1911,  to 
January  1,  1912. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  local  lodge 
of  Elks  and  of  the  local  council  of 
Knights  of  Columbus. 

He  has  been  chairman  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Town  Committee  for  the  last 
-eight  years. 

Mr.  Martin  is  married;  his  wife 
was  Miss  Margaret  L.  Vaughey, 
daughter  of  James  Vaughey,  of  Ver- 
plancks. They  are  blest  with 
seven  children,  James,  Harry,  Lo- 
retta,  Anna,  Raymond,  "Victor  and 
Frederick. 


ISAAC  H.  SMITH. 

Isaac  Hazen  Smith,  County  Regis- 
ter, former  Member  of  Assembly, 
former  President  of  the  Village  of 
Peekskill,  former  Legislative  Stenog- 
rapher, former  Court  Stenographer, 
etc.,  a  son  of  Marvin  R.  and  Sarah 
E.  (Smith)  Smith,  was  born  in 
Philipstown,  Putnam  County,  N.  Y., 
on  January  13,  1866.  When  he  was 
quite  young  his  parents  removed  to 
Peekskill,  where  his  home  continues 
to  be. 

He  was  educated  at  Peekskill 
public  schools  and  at  the  Peekskill 
Military  Academy.  Leaving  the 
public  school,  he,  in  1880,  secured 
employment  in  a  local  printing  of- 
fice ;  in  1882  he  worked  in  the  Peeks- 
kill  wire  mill;  from  the  wire  mill  he 
went  to  the  Peekskill  Academy,  and 
thereafter  entered  the  law  office  of 
Travis  &  Smith,  of  Peekskill,  the 
junior  member  of  the  firm  being  his 
father;  in  1883,  as  a  law  student,  he 
took  up  the  study  of  stenography, 
and  soon  thereafter  was  appointed 
official  Court  Stenographer  of  the 
county  of  Putnam,  which  was  the 
beginning  of  his  chosen  profession. 
As  an  official  stenographer  he  has 
held  the  following  positions: 

Stenographer  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  Assembly  in 
1889;  to  the  Assembly  in  1890;  to 
Hon.  James  W.  Husted,  Senior,  in 
1891-2;  to  the  Senate  Canal  Com- 
mittee and  Assistant  Stenographer 
to  the  Senate  in  1894-5;  to  the 
County  Court  of  Orange  County, 
from  1896  to  1904;  to  the  County 
Court  and  Surrogate's  Courts,  West- 
Chester  County,  1896  to  1902;  to  the 
Grand  Juries  of  Westchester  County, 
1902  to  1907,  and  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  9th  Judicial  District,  1907  to 
1912,  when  he  became  County 
Register. 

During  such  stenographic  experi- 
ence he  has  reported  many  important 
debates  in  the  State  Legislature,  and 
several  very  important  civil  and  crim- 
inal cases  in  the  different  courts  with 
which  he  has  been  connected. 

Mr.  Smith  has  always  been  held 
in  the  highest  respect  by  his  neigh- 
bors in  Peekskill,  and,  apparently, 
his  popularity  knew  no  bounds;  when 
he  would  consent  to  accept  public 
office,  he  ever  found  the  office  wait- 
ing for  him,  to  be  had  for  the  tak- 
ing. He  was  "a.  vote  getter,"  and 
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when  all  others  failed,  his  political 
party  leaders  could  turn  to  him  as- 
sured that  he  could  be  elected  to  any 
office  he  consented  to  be  a  candidate 
for. 

He  was  elected  a  Trustee  of  the 
Village  of  Peekskill  in  1899;  in  this 
office  he  served  six  years,  then  re- 
linquished it  to  become  the  Village 
President,  in  1905;  the  village  presi- 
dency came  to  him  as  a  good-will 
offerinp-.  the  opposing  political  party 
making  no  nomination  for  that  of- 
fice; in  the  years  1907  and  1909  he 
was  unanimously  re-nominated  for 
President  by  both  the  Kepublican 
and  the  Democratic  parties,  and  the 
same  fate  awaited  him  in  1911,  but 
he  declined  further  re-election,  will- 
ing to  allow  the  honor  to  fall  upon 
some  other  equally  worthy. 

In  the  fall  of  1907  Mr.  Smith  ac- 
cepted the  Eepublican  nomination 
for  Assembly  in  the  Third  District 
of  this  county.  This  nomination, 
like  others  he  had  received  for  po- 
litical preferment,  was  unsought  by 
Mr.  Smith;  in  fact,  he  had  to  make 
business  sacrifices  to  serve  in  the  of- 
fice; the  year  previous  the  district 
was  nearly  lost  to  Mr.  Smith's  po- 
litical party,  being  only  carried  by 
58,  and  a  Moses  was  needed  to  lead 
at  a  critical  period.  The  usual  good 
nature  of  Mr.  Smith  prompted  him 
to  make  sacrifices  for  his  friends — 
he  ran  and  the  district  was  carried 
by  him  by  1,894  majority.  Having 
put  his  party  on  a  sound  political 
basis  again  in  the  district,  he  de- 
clined a  re-election  to  the  Assembly, 
and  resumed  his  duties  as  a  Supreme 
Court  stenographer. 

In  the  fall  of  1911  the  Eepublican 
party  wanted  the  strongest  man  ob- 
tainable to  run  for  the  office  of 
County  Register. 


The  Democrats  decided  to  nomi- 
nate as  their  candidate  for  Register 
a  well-known  resident  of  Peekskill, 
accordingly  it  was  deemed  wise  to 
select  as  the  Republican  nominee  one 
even  stronger  if  possioie;  there  were 
several  aspirants  for  the  nomination 
but  Mr.  Smith  was  not  among  the 
number.  The  situation  developed  in 
one  similar  to  that  when  the  party 
had  to  get,  in  1907,  a  candidate  to 
help  the  balance  of  the  ticket;  the 
Republican  leaders  turned  to  Mr. 
Smith;  he  was  far  away  assisting 
to  hold  court  in  Putnam  County,, 
when  the  surprising  word  came  to 
him  that  he  was  to  be  nominated 
for  County  Register;  he  had  never 
even  dreamed  of  such  a  possibility. 
He  was  unanimously  nominated.  In 
the  running  he  carried  Cortlandt  by 
nearly  one  thousand  majority,  prov- 
ing that  he  is  certainly  appreciated 
in  his  home  town  as  he  deserves  to 
be.  His  majority  in  the  county  was 
4,000. 

Mr.  Smith  is  a  member  of  the 
First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of 
Peekskill;  of  the  local  lodge  F.  and 
A.  M. ;  of  Knights  of  Pythias;  of 
I.  O.  Odd  Fellows;  of  Red  Men;  of 
Sons  of  Veterans,  having  been  at 
one  time  State  head  of  the  organiza- 
tion; of  Elks;  of  the  Lincoln  So- 
ciety; an  active  member  of  the- 
Peekskill  Fire  Department,  and  a 
member  of  the  Republican  Town 
Committee  of  Cortlandt  and  also  of 
the  Republican  County  Committee. 

Mr.  Smith  was  married  on  Decem- 
ber 19,  1889,  to  Miss  Lulu  E.  Wil- 
liams, daughter  of  Washington  and' 
May  J.  Williams,  of  Peekskill,  and 
has  one  son,  Milton  Cliston  Smith,, 
born  August  22,  1894. 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  POOR. 


WILLIAM  C.  LAWRENCE. 

William  Cornelius  Lawrence, 
County  Superintendent  of  Poor, 
President  of  Village,  etc.,  was  born 
on  May  6,  1860,  in  Ardsley,  town  of 
Greenburgh,  a  son  of  Daniel  and 
Hannah  T.  (Southan)  Lawrence.  He 
was  educated  in  local  public  schools. 

From  his  youth  Mr.  Lawrence  pos- 
sessed an  enviable  reputation  of  be- 
ing industrious,  always  exhibiting 
that  untiring  energy  that  aids  one  to 
' '  get  there. ' '  He  entered  a  business 


life  as  a  butcher,  and  in  that  voca- 
tion earned  the  good  will  of  his  fel- 
low citizens.  His  popularity  was 
tested  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
much  coveted  office  of  Receiver  of 
Taxes  in  1894 ;  in  1900  he  was  elected 
a  Village  Trustee,  and  this  office  he 
held  until  the  spring  of  1911,  when 
he  was  unanimously  promoted  to  the 
position  of  Village  President.  While 
yet  one  of  the  "village  fathers"  he 
was  elected  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  of 
the  town  of  Greenburgh,  serving  in* 
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this  capacity  during  the  years  1902- 
3-4-5.  In  1905  he  was  appointed  a 
Deputy  Sheriff,  and  served  under 
Sheriff  James  S.  Merritt  two  years, 
and  continuing  in  this  office  he  served 
under  Sheriff  Charles  M.  Lane  one 
year  and  four  months,  when  he  was 
called  to  fill  a  higher  and  more  re- 
sponsible County  Office,  that  of 
Superintendent  of  the  Poor,  to  fill  a 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  A. 
Smith  Hopkins,  who  suddenly  died 
after  being  only  a  short  time  in  of- 
fice. To  fill  this  vacancy  the  Board 
of  Supervisors,  on  May  12,  1908, 
elected  Mr.  Lawrence  to  serve  until 
January  1,  1909.  In  the  fall  of  1908 
Mr.  Lawrence  was  nominated  by  the 
Eepublican  party  for  Superintendent 
of  the  Poor,  to  fill  out  the  unexpired 
term  ending  December  31,  1910.  He 
was  chosen  by  a  large  majority.  In 
the  election  of  1910  he  was  again  a 
candidate  for  the  office,  for  the  three 
years'  term  commencing  1911.  This 
last  election  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Lawrence  is  one  of  the  best 
campaigners  and  vote-getters  the 
County  Eepublican  party  ever 
had;  the  majority  given  him  in  the 
last  election  surpassed  that  of  many 


of  his  colleagues  on  his  ticket  and 
exceeded  in  good  number  that  given 
him  at  first  election. 

Under  Mr.  Lawrence's  administra- 
tion many  important  improvements,, 
suggested  by  him,  have  been  made  at 
the  County  alms-house  at  Eastview, 
and  his  course  as  an  official  has  been 
highly  commended  by  members  of  all 
political  parties;  early  in  1910  it 
was  urged  by  members  of  the  op- 
posing political  party  that  all  par- 
ties nominate  him,  as  a  testimonial 
to  his  efficiency. 

Mr.  Lawrence  is  a  volunteer  fire- 
man, a  charter  member  of  Ardsley 
Hose  Company,  of  which  company  he- 
is  president,  elected  in  1905,  and  still 
retains  the  position.  He  has  been 
a  director  or  the  Dobbs  Ferry  Bank 
for  seven  years.  Treasurer  of  School 
District  No.  5,  town  of  Greenburgh^ 

He  was  married  on  November  7, 
1883,  to  Miss  Ella  J.  Ward,  daugh- 
ter of  William  and  Helen  Ward,  of 
Kensico.  They  have  one  son,  Ralph 
Howard,  born  October  29,  1885,  wha 
is  associated  with  the  contracting^ 
firm  of  Duell  &  Holloway  of  Tarry- 
town  as  foreman. 


HISTORICAL  EVENTS. 

"Mark  Twain "  (Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens)  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  first  visit  to  New  York  city,  in  1853,  wrote  a  letter 
to  his  sister  describing  his  impressions— as  follows: 

New  York  was  a  great  and  amazing  city.  It  almost  fright- 
ened him.  It  covered  the  entire  lower  end  of  Manhattan  Island ; 
visionary  citizens  boasted  that  one  day  it  would  cover  it  all. 

The  World's  Fair  Building,  the  Crystal  Palace,  stood  a  good 
way  out.  It  was  where  Bryant  Park  is  now,  at  Forty-second 
street  and  Sixth  avenue.  Young  Clemens  classed  it  as  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world  and  wrote  lavishly  of  its  marvels. 

'The  Croton  aqueduct  to  supply  the  city  with  water  is  the 
greatest  wonder  yet.  Immense  tubes  are  laid  across  the  bed  of 
the  Hudson  River  and  pass  through  the  country  to  West  Chester 
County,  where  a  whole  river  is  turned  from  its  course  and 
brought  to  New  York.  From  the  reservoir  in  the  city  to  the 
Westchester  County  reservoir  the  distance  is  thirty-eight  miles, 
and  if  necessary  they  -could  easily  supply  every  family  in  New 
York  with  100  barrels  of  water  a  day." 
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Compare  this  later  prediction  with  facts  of  to-day,  when  New 
York  city  is  complaining  of  scarcity  of  water. 

Mr.  Clemens  was  born  November  30,  1835,  and  died  in  1910. 
He  for  a  time  resided  in  this  County,  at  Tarrytown. 

The  Crystal  Palace  was  destroyed  by  fire  October  5,  1858. 


What  is  now  known  as  the  Bronx,  that  portion  of  Westchester 
County  recently  annexed  to  New  York  city,  was  a  wilderness  in 
1851.  In  that  year  Jordan  L.  Mott,  the  well-known  iron  founder, 
purchased  from  Gouverneur  Morris,  of  Morrisania,  many  acres 
and  laid  out  the  village  of  what  became  known  as  Mott  Haven, 
in  the  town  of  Morrisania.  Mr.  Mott  divided  his  property  into 
building  lots,  and  thus  became  the  first  "real  estate  promoter'1 
in  the  lower  section  of  the  County.  He  established  a  ferry 
between  Mott  Haven  and  Harlem.  He  gave  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railroad  Company  a  site  for  the  Mott  Haven  station  with 
the  stipulation  that  the  fare  to  the  New  York  city  station,  down 
town,  would  not  exceeed  the  fare  charged  from  Harlem  south 
vice  versa. 


Speaking  of  the  tender  consideration  certain  representatives 
of  a  particular  class  of  the  public  press  give  in  recent  years  to 
the  discussion  of  candidates  for  public  office,  certain  would-be 
wise  men  have  said  that  this  is  an  age  of  defamation  and  crimin- 
ation. It  has  been  truly  said  that  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun,  that  history  repeats,  and  all  this  and  that.  Those  who 
ought  to  know,  say  that  the  shaking  up  the  candidates  way  back 
in  the  early  history  of  this  republic  got  at  the  hands  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  day  was  something  terrible  to  relate.  To  read 
the  opposition  papers  published  then,  when  these  U.  S.  first 
started  out,  one  would  conclude  that  George  Washington  was 
everything  from  a  hypocritical  liar  to  an  unmentionable  bigot, 
not  to  allude  to  other  horrid  things  said  in  print  of  him  by  his 
opponents.  Gen.  Hamilton,  who  was  Washington's  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  was  not  overlooked  by  those  in  search  for  victims, 
and  saying  he  was  a  defaulter  was  a  mild  form  of  praise.  Jef- 
ferson, the  third  President,  just  after  his  election  was  referred 
to  as  an  infidel  and  something  else  equally  untrue ;  further  it  was 
predicted  that  the  republic  was  going  to  the  dogs  under  Jeffer- 
son's administration. 


STATE  VOTING  ON  FEDERAL  AMENDMENTS. 

Many  people  must  have  been  puzzled  by  the  statement  that 
the  New  York  State  Assembly,  in  1910,  had  given  a  vote  of 
74  to  66  for  the  federal  income  tax  amendment,  yet  that  the 
amendment  had  failed  by  the  narrow  margin  of  two  votes.  The 
explanation  offered  is  that  76  votes  or  a  majority  of  the  whole 
House  were  needed.  But  this  requires  an  explanation.  A 
majority  of  either  branch  of  the  New  York  Legislature  consti- 
tutes a  quorum  to  do  business  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
State,  and  a  majority  of  that  majority  is  not  76  or  anything 
like  such  a  number.  The  New  York  constitution  provides  for 
its  own  amendment  that  "a  majority  of  the  members  elected 
to  each  of  the  two  houses'  must  agree  to  a  proposed  amend- 
ment before  it  can  pass  on  to  a  popular  vote,  and  76  is  a 
majority  of  the  full  membership  of  the  lower  branch  of  the 
New  York  Legislature.  But  that  body  was  not  engaged  in 
amending  the  State  constitution.  It  was  not  engaged  in  sub- 
mitting any  amendment,  but  in  ratifying  or  rejecting  a  federal 
amendment  and  the  federal  constitution  governs  that  matter  and 
not  the  New  York  constitution.  And  the  federal  constitution 
provides  merely  for  ratification  "by  the  Legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States/  A  Legislature  is  "doing  busi- 
ness'1 when  engaged  in  ratifying  or  rejecting  a  federal  amend- 
ment, and  as  in  New  York  State  a  majority  of  each  House 
constitutes  a  quorum  "to  do  business'1  by  what  warrant  is  it 
said  that  a  majority  of  a  large  quorum  and  voting  in  the  New 
York  Assembly  is  not  competent  to  ratify  a  federal  amendment, 
so  far  as  that  body  is  concerned?  It  is  a  matter  that  needa 
clearing  up. 


HOW  A  TARIFF  LAW  IS  MADE. 

Congress,  in  1909,  passed  a  Tariff  bill,  now  generally  known 
as  "the  Payne  Tariff  Law,"  named  in  honor  of  Representative 
S.  E.  Payne,  of  New  York,  who  introduced  the  measure  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House. 
It  was  intended  to  revise  the  Tariff  law  passed  twelve  years 
before. 
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The  Constitution  expressly  provides  that  "all  bills  for  rais- 
ing revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
but  the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with  amendments,  as 
on  other  bills.' 

The  accepted  method  is  that  a  tariff  bill  shall  be  prepared 
only  by  the  majority  members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  If  there  are  hearings  in  advance,  either 
public  or  private,  the  minority  members  are  entitled  to  be 
present,  but  as  a  rule  they  know  no  more  of  the  actual  contents 
of  the  bill  than  outsiders  until  it  is  formally  introduced  in 
the  House.  Then  it  takes  the  name  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  in  this  case  Representative 
Sereno  E.  Payne  of  New  York. 

After  having  been  referred  to  the  committee  that  drew  it, 
the  bill  is  reported  to  the  House  with  or  without  amendments. 
From  its  nature  it  is  a  party  measure,  and  only  amendments 
approved  by  the  majority  party  in  the  House  are  permitted. 
Under  a  rule  the  debate  is  limited  and  the  bill  is  hurried  to 
-a  vote.  When  the  Dingley  bill  was  under  consideration  only 
about  one-fifth  of  it  was  actually  read  to  the  House. 

As  a  revenue  measure  the  Senate  has  no  cognizance  of  a 
tariff  bill  until  it  is  sent  over  from  the  House  after  its  passage. 
In  the  Senate  it  goes  to  the  Finance  Committee,  which  may 
entirely  make  it  over,  changing  its  terms,  its  tenor  and  its 
scope.  It  is  then  reported  to  the  Senate  in  its  new  form  and 
under  the  methods  of  doing  business  in  that  chamber  it  there 
undergoes  for  the  first  time  thorough  discussion.  A  party 
majority,  however,  insures  its  ultimate  passage. 

To  adjust  the  differences  between  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees are  appointed,  three  on  each  side.  The  majority  party 
in  each  chamber  of  course  is  represented  in  the  conference  by 
two  members.  As  in  the  last  instance,  four  Republicans  from 
the  House  and  Senate  held  the  decision  in  their  hands. 

It  is  in  the  conference  that  a  tariff  bill  runs  the  greatest 
danger.  There  as  a  result  of  compromises  and  trades  it  may 
be  patched  up  and  altered  in  a  way  neither  the  House  nor 
the  Senate  would  approve  if  it  were  free  to  express  its  views. 
There  outside  influences  make  their  last  desperate  efforts  to 
secure  what  they  want,  and  the  public  has  no  knowledge  of 
what  is  going  on. 

Nothing  is  accomplished  by  debating  the  reports  from  con- 
ference to  the  House  or  Senate.  They  must  be  accepted  or 
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rejected  in  part  or  in  whole.  If  the  two  chambers  still  fail 
to  agree,  the  conference  is  merely  prolonged  until  some  sort 
of  an  agreement  is  finally  reached.  In  the  final  shape  in  which 
the  bill  is  sent  to  the  President  for  his  approval  it  may  be  as 
different  from  the  original  draft  presented  to  the  House  as 
oil  is  from  water. 


POSTMASTERS  SIXTY  YEARS  AGO. 

The  Post-Offices  and  Postmasters  in  this  County  between  1850 
and  1860  were  as  follows :  Armonk,  Israel  Townsend ;  Bedford, 
Benjamin  I.  Ambler;  Bedford  Station,  Stephen  R.  Barrett; 
Boutonville,  Seth  Abbott;  Bronxville,  Lancaster  0.  Underhill; 
Chappaqua,  Levi  Hunt,  Jr. ;  Cross  River,  William  Hunt ;  Cro- 
ton  Falls,  Hezekiah  L.  St.  John;  Croton  Landing,  James  Mc- 
Cord;  Crugers,  James  F.  Ferris;  Dobbs  Ferry,  E.  W.  Wai- 
grove;  East  Chester,  Alexander  M.  Lane;  Fordham,  Anthony 
W.  Fisher;  Golden 's  Bridge,  0.  P.  Frost;  Harrison,  Edward 
Willets ;  Hastings-upon-Hudson,  Isaac  Lef urgy,  Jr. ;  Irvington, 
Peter  M.  Warman;  Jefferson  Valley,  Daniel  Lounsbury;  Kato- 
nah,  David  Putney;  Kensico,  Evander  Odell;  Lewisborough, 
Cyrus  M.  Ferris;  Mamaroneck,  Edward  Seaman;  Moringville, 
Isaac  H.  Barker;  Morrisania,  Marquis  L.  Mann;  Mott  Haven, 
H.  H.  Robertson;  Mount  Kisco,  Harrison  Young;  Mount  Ver- 
non,  Stephen  Bogart;  Neperan,  Nathaniel  U.  Tompkins;  New 
Castle,  Moses  W.  Fish;  New  Rochelle,  Robert  H.  Coles;  North 
Castle,  Nathan  J.  Green ;  North  Salem,  Daniel  C.  Baxter ;  Peeks- 
kill,  Hackaliah  B.  Strang;  Pelham,  John  Bolton;  Pine's  Bridge, 
B.  D.  Miller;  Pleasantville,  Robert  Montross;  Port  Chester, 
Jonathan  J.  Deall;  Poundridge,  Edwin  Adams;  Purdy 's  Sta- 
tion, Isaac  H.  Purdy;  Rye,  Daniel  Strang;  Salem  Centre,  Lewis 
Finch;  Scarsdale,  William  S.  Popham;  Shrub  Oak,  Lewis 
Purdy;  Sing  Sing,  Alfred  Buckhart;  Somer,  William  Turk; 
Somers  Centre,  William  E.  Teed;  South  Salem,  Gould  Hawley; 
South  Yonkers,  James  B.  Warner;  Tarrytown,  Jacob  B.  Odell; 
Tuckahoe,  P.  U.  Morgan ;  Verplanck,  James  A.  Whitbeck ;  Victa, 
William  M.  Crissey;  Westchester,  William  H.  Bowne;  West 
Farms,  Ralph  H.  Smith;  West  Somers,  Munson  E.  Frost;  White 
Plains,  Emory  Palmer;  William's  Bridge,  John  T.  Briggs; 
Yonkers,  Esther  A.  Bashford;  Yorktown,  James  H.  Purdy. 

Mr.  Ambler  was  Supervisor  of  Bedford  in  1854  to  1862; 
Mr.  Barrett  was  of  one  of  the  old  families;  Mr.  Under- 
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hill  became  oldest  Postmaster  in  United  States ;  Mr.  Willets  was 
Supervisor  of  Harrison,  1857-58-59,  1864-  to  1874,  1876-77; 
Mr.  Bogart  was  Supervisor  of  Eastchester  in  1864-65 ;  Mr.  Fish 
was  Supervisor  of  Bedford  in  1873  to  1879 ;  Mr.  Coles  of  New 
Rochelle,  was  Surrogate  in  1856  to  1862;  Isaac  H.  Purdy  was 
Supervisor  town  of  North  Salem  in  1846  to  1850,  1856-57 ;  Mr. 
Bowne  was  Supervisor  of  Westchester  in  1862-63,  1876;  Ralph 
H.  Smith  of  West  Farms,  was  a  brother  of  Alexander  Smith, 
prominent  as  a  carpet  manufacturer  in  Yonkers  and  was  elected 
to  Congress,  latter  formerly  resided  in  West  Farms ;  Mrs.  Bash- 
ford  of  Yonkers,  the  only  woman  in  the  list,  was  the  widow  of 
a  former  Postmaster. 

DATING   FURTHER   BACK. 

Gould  Hawley,  who  was  appointed  Postmaster  of  South  Salem, 
in  this  County,  by  President  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  1813,  held  the 
position  without  intermission  through  all  administrations  up  to 
and  including  President  Lincoln's  first  term,  in  all  fifty-one 
years.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1864,  Mr.  Hawley  was  the 
oldest  in  years  of  service  of  any  Postmaster  in  the  United  States. 

Lancaster  Underhill,  who  acted  as  railroad  station  agent  at 
' '  Underhill  Road, '  and  later  at  Bronxville,  when  the  name  of 
the  station  was  changed,  was  appointed  Postmaster  in  1845,  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  President  Polk.  He  served  as  agent 
and  Postmaster  forty-eight  years ;  during  the  terms  of  Presidents 
Polk,  Taylor,  Filmore,  Pierce,  Buchanan,  Lincoln,  Johnson, 
Grant,  Hayes,  Garfield,  Arthur,  Cleveland  and  Harrison. 


The  outcome  of  the  Civil  War  is  fresh  in  our  memories;  it 
cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  and  thousands  of  millions 
of  dollars.  In  pensions  it  is  still  costing  the  country  more  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  a  year.  Such  a  war  might  be  sup- 
posed to  leave  behind  wounds  that  even  time  could  not  heal, 
but  time  has  wonderful  curative  qualities.  All  the  war  disa- 
bilities have  been  removed.  To-day  a  Confederate  soldier  is  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  and  men  closely  identified 
with  the  South 's  history  are  members  of  the  President's  Cabinet. 


AS  OFFICIALS  OF  NATION  AND  STATE. 


CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT. 

The  honor  of  being  appointed  first  Chief  Justice  of  the  highest 
court  in  the  nation  came  to  Westchester  County,  when  Presi- 
dent Washington  appointed  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court, 

John  Jay,  of  Bedford,  who  served  from  1789  to  1796,  when 
he  resigned  to  enter  the  United  States  diplomatic  service. 


CHIEF  JUSTICE  STATE  SUPREME  COURT. 

The  first  Chief  Justice  chosen  at  the  organization  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  State  of  New  York  was  a  resident  of 
this  County 

John  Jay,  of  Bedford,  chosen  in  1776. 


AS  UNITED  STATES  SENATOR. 

The  office  of  United  States  Senator  from  the  State  of  New 
York  has  been  held  by  residents  of  this  County  as  follows: 

Gouverneur  Morris  of  Morrisania,  chosen  April  3,  1800,  and 
served  seven  months  (in  those  days  the  usual  term  was  short). 

Chauncey  M.  Depew  of  Peekskill,  first  elected  in  1899,  re- 
elected  in  1905,  serving  twelve  years,  to  March  4,  1911. 


AS  LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR. 

The  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York 
was  first  held  by  a  resident  of  this  County: 

Pierre  Van  Cortlandt  of  Croton  Landing,  from  1777  to  1795. 


AS  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

The  office  of  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of  New  York  has 
been  held  by  residents  of  this  County  as  follows: 
Chauncey  M.  Depew  of  Peekskill,  1864-65. 
G.  Hilton  Scribner  of  Yonkers,  1871-72. 
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•      REGENTS  OF  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Regents  of  the  University  are  at  the  head  of  the  Educa- 
tional system  of  this  State.  In  1904  a  State  Department  of 
Education  was  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  most  of  the 
bureaus  of  Education  under  control  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The  law  which 
created  this  new  department  provided  for  the  election  by  the 
Legislature  from  the  ranks  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of 
eleven  Regents  for  terms  ranking  from  one  to  eleven  years,  and, 
"so  far  as  may  be"  that  one  Regent  should  be  chosen  from  each 
judicial  district  in  the  State. 

The  office  of  Regent  has  been  held  by  following  residents 
of  this  County: 

Jonathan  G.  Tompkins,  Scarsdale,  from  its.  organization  until 
he  resigned  in  1808. 

Washington  Irving,  of  Irvington,  was  chosen  in  1835. 

Chauncey  M.  Depew,  of  Peekskill,  was  elected  in  1877,  and 
served  full  term. 

Francis  M.  Carpenter,  of  Mount  Kisco,  elected  February  10, 
1909,  still  holds  the  office. 

Whitelaw  Reid,  who  has  a  residence  in  the  town  of  Harrison, 
is  a  Regent  and  Chancellor. 


STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  INSURANCE. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Insurance  receives  his  appoint- 
ment from  the  Governor  (by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate),  and  holds  office  for  the  term  of  three  years  and 
until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  has  qualified.  He  has  con- 
trol and  supervision  of  insurance  companies  transacting  business 
in  this  State,  life  and  casualty  companies  of  the  State  and  those 
of  other  countries,  and  fire  and  marine  insurance  companies  of 
foreign  governments  deposit  securities  with  him  for  the  protec- 
tion of  policyholders.  The  Superintendent  is  required  to  give 
a  bond  of  $25,000  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  official 
duties  and  is  prohibited  from  being  directly  or  indirectly  inter- 
ested in  any  insurance  company.  His  salary  is  fixed  at  $7,000 
per  year,  and  he  is  allowed  deputies  and  necessary  clerks  to  dis- 
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charge  the  duties  of  the  office.    The  entire  expenses  of  the  depart- 
ment are  paid  by  the  corporations  under  its  supervision. 

Governor  Dix,  on  February  19,  1912,  appointed  as  State 
Superintendent  of  Insurance  William  Temple  Emmet,  of  New 
Roehelle,  for  the  full  term. 


AS  DEPUTY  STATE  COMPTROLLER. 

Michael  J.  Walsk  of  Yonkers,  held  the  office  of  First  Deputy 
State  Comptroller,  appointed  January  1,  1911,  by  State  Comp- 
troller William  Sohmer. 


AS  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  HIGHWAYS. 

Under  a  law  creating  the  office,  that  went  into  effect  in  July, 
1911,  Governor  Dix  appointed  William  H.  Catlin  of  Rye,  in 
this  County,  as  State  Superintendent  of  Highways,  and,  by 
virtue  of  office,  a  member  of  the  State  Conservation  Commission. 

Mr.  Catlin  died  suddenly  October  3,  1911. 


AS  STATE  PRISON  INSPECTORS. 

(See  page  121,  vol  1.) 

The  office  of  Inspector  of  State  Prisons  has  been  held  by 
several  prominent  citizens  of  this  County.  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt 
who  was  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  and  patriot  General  in 
Revolutionary  times  and  the  first  Lieutenant-Governor  of  this 
State  was  an  Inspector  of  the  Sing  Sing  State  Prison,  appointed 
in  1830.  John  Bigelow  was  an  Inspector  in  1845. 

As  an  Inspector  of  the  Prisons  of  the  State,  John  B.  Gedney 
of  White  Plains,  served  in  1847,  Alexander  H.  Wells  of  Sing 
Sing,  served  in  1848-49-50;  Gen.  Henry  Storms  of  Tarrytown, 
in  1851-2-3;  and  Abraham  B.  Tappan  of  Fordham,  later  a 
Supreme  Court  Justice,  in  1861-62-63. 


AS  AGENT   AND   WARDENS   OF   SING   SING  PRISON. 

The  positions  of  Agent  and  Wardens  of  Sing  Sing  (former 
Mount  Pleasant)  Prison  have  been  filled  by  following  named 
residents  of  the  County: 

Hiram  P.  Rowell  of  White  Plains  (later  County  Clerk),  in 
1845  to  1848;  Munson  I.  Lockwood  (County  Clerk  in  1843 
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to  1849)  held  the  position  in  1850-51;  Gaylord  B.  Hubbell  of 
Sing  Sing,  1862  to  1864,  and  1873;  Henry  C.  Nelson  of  Sing 
Sing  (later  a  State  Senator),  in  1869  and  1872;  James  William- 
son of  Sing  Sing,  in  1874;  the  last  Westchester  County  man  to 
hold  the  positions  was  Addison  Johnson  of  Port  Chester;  he 
served  the  County  as  Sheriff,  from  1895  to  1898,  and  in  1900 
became  Agent  and  Warden.  He  served  nine  years  in  latter 
positions,  a  longer  period  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 


AS  SECRETARY  TO  THE  PRESIDENT. 

In  consulting  his  cabinet  in  the  choice  of  a  Secretary  to  the 
President,  Mr.  Taft  was  only  recognizing  the  growing  impor- 
tance of  that  office.  From  a  mere  private  secretary  of  former 
years  the  President's  immediate  assistant  has  come  to  rank 
with  the  first  officers  of  the  Administration.  That  the  said  con- 
sultation resulted  in  the  selection  of  Charles  D.  Hilles,  a  resident 
of  Dobbs  Ferry,  this  County,  is  an  honor  appreciated  by  citi- 
zens of  Westchester. 


AS  COUNSEL  TO  THE  GOVERNOR. 

Edward  Sandford  who  was  appointed  as  Counsel  to  the  Gov- 
ernor on  May  7, 1907,  by  Governor  Hughes,  was  born  in  Yonkers, 
Westchester  County,  on  August  15,  1872 ;  a  son  of  Thomas  and 
Mary  Lawson  Sandford.  Foundation  for  a  thorough  education 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  begun  in  the  public  schools  of 
Yonkers;  after  completing  a  course  in  the  Columbia  Grammar 
School  of  New  York  he  entered  Columbia  University,  graduat- 
ing therefrom,  with  high  honors  in  1897;  next  he  graduated 
from  the  Harvard  University  Law  School,  in  1897. 

V 


STATE  REFORMATORY  FOR  WOMEN,  AT  BEDFORD. 

The  Governor  (by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate)  appoints  six  managers  to  direct  this  home,  established 
under  laws  of  1896,  chap.  546  and  laws  of  1904,  chap.  453. 
One  of  said  managers  shall  be  a  physician  of  ten  years'  prac- 
tice, and  two  shall  be  women,  and  the  term  of  office  shall  be 
six  years. 

The  following  named  have  served  as  managers  connected  with 
this  institution:  Joseph  Barrett  of  Katonah,  appointed  April 
23,  1901 ;  Katherine  C.  Marquand  of  Bedford,  appointed  March 
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21,  1902 ;  Harriet  M.  Griffin  of  White  Plains,  appointed  April 
21,  1903;  James  Wood  of  Mount  Kisco,  appointed  March  30, 
1904;  Charles  H.  Turner  of  Albany,  appointed  February  8, 
1905;  M.  Allen  Starr,  M.  D.,  of  New  York,  appointed  March 
14,  1906.  Governor  Hughes  in  1910  appointed  David  Cromwell 
of  White  Plains,  to  succeed  M.  Allen  Starr,  M.  D.,  of  New  York. 
William  G.  Barrett  of  Katonah,  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Hughes  in  1910,  a  manager  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  Joseph  Barrett.  The  new  appointee  was 
elected  Treasurer  of  the  Board.  Katharine  B.  Davis,  Superin- 
tendent. 

This  State  institution  is  situated  on  what  was  known  as  the 
James  Cromwell  farm  in  the  town  of  Bedford  which  was  sold 
to  the  State  twenty  years  ago. 


ON  STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES. 

Joseph  C.  Baldwin  of  Mount  Kisco,  Westchester  County,  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Hughes,  on  May  29,  1907,  to  represent 
the  Ninth  Judicial  District  on  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 
The  term  of  office  is  eight  years;  one  Commissioner  appointed 
by  the  Governor  from  each  of  the  nine  Judicial  Districts  of 
the  State.  The  compensation  is  $10  per  day,  for  each  day's 
attendance  at  meetings  of  Board  or  at  committee  meetings,  but 
such  compensation  shall  not  exceed  $500  per  year;  in  addition 
to  this  compensation  there  is  allowed  an  amount  to  cover  ex- 
penses while  engaged  in  discharge  of  duties  and  to  reimburse 
Commissioner  for  his  outlay  for  any  aid  or  assistance  rendered 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 


AS  PORT  WARDEN. 

Richard  O'Brien  of  Port  Chester,  Westchester  County,  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Higgins,  on  May  5,  1904,  as  a  Port 
Warden.  Charles  H.  Hemingway  of  Mount  Vernon,  was  ap- 
pointed May  27,  1910;  Thomas  M.  Tobin  of  Yonkers  was  ap- 
pointed March  28,  1912. 

Port  Wardens — nine  in  number — are  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  to  serve  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  are 
to  have  exclusive  cognizance  of  all  matters  relating  to  the 
surveys  of  vessels  and  their  cargoes  arriving  at  the  Port  of 
New  York  in  distress,  or  damaged  in  the  port.  Compensation  is 
provided  for  by  fees  collected  from  ship  owners. 
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UNDER   FOREST,   FISH   AND   GAME    COMMISSIONER. 

Lawrence  D.  Huntington  was  at  the  head  of  this  State  Depart- 
ment in  1882-1884,  by  appointment  from  Governor  Cleveland. 

George  E.  Sutton,  of  Mount  Kisco,  represented  West  Chester 
County  as  a  Fish,  Game  and  Forest  Protector  connected  with 
the  State  Department  of  Forest,  Fish  and  Game. 


A  COMMISSIONER  OF  THE  PALISADES  INTERSTATE 

PARK. 

D.  McNeeley  Stauffer,  of  Yonkers,  was  first  appointed  by 
Governor  Higgins  in  1905  and  was  reappointed  by  Governor 
Hughes  on  January  31,  1910,  and  Nathan  F.  Barrett,  of  New 
Rochelle,  was  appointed  by  Governor  Hughes  in  1907  and  reap- 
pointed by  Governor  Dix  in  1912,  as  Commissioners  of  the  Pali- 
sades Interstate  Park. 

This  commission  is  composed  of  ten  members,  five  appointed 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  residents  of  the  State, 
and  five  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
residents/  of  that  State.  The  terms  of  such  Commissioners  shall 
be  five  years.  The  Commissioners  receive  no  compensation  for 
their  services;  they  are  paid  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties. 

The  Commission  shall  have  power  to  select  and  locate  such 
lands  lying  between  the  top  of  the  steep  edge  of  the  Palisades 
and  the  exterior  of  the  bulkhead  line  established  by  law  upon 
the  Hudson  river,  together  with  such  separate  parcels  of  unim- 
proved lands  lying  on  the  front  of  the  top  of  the  Palisades 
from  the  New  Jersey  State  line  on  the  south  to  Piermont  creek, 
near  Piermont  in  Rockland  county,  on  the  north,  as  may  in 
their  opinion  be  proper  and  necessary  to  be  reserved  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  State  Park  and  thereby  preserving 
the  scenic  beauty  of  the  Palisades,  and  to  acquire,  maintain 
and  make  available  for  use  as  a  public  park  the  lands  so  located. 

The  first  Commission  was  appointed  under  laws  of  March 
12,  1895,  by  Gov.  Morton,  and  was  composed  of  Enoch  C.  Bell 
of  Nyack,  and  Waldo  G.  Morse  and  John  J.  R.  Croes  of  Yonkers. 
On  March  27  1912,  Nathan  F.  Barrett  of  New  Rochelle  was 
reappointed  a  Commissioner. 
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« 

I 

STATE    TRAINING    SCHOOL    FOE   BOYS-YOEKTOWN 

HEIGHTS. 

This  institution,  established  for  the  management  and  control 
of  juvenile  delinquents,  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  board  of 
seven  managers,  appointed  in  accordance  with  section  51  of  the 
State  Charities  Law. 

Of  the  seven  managers,  five  are  natives  of  this  county, 
William  B.  0.  Field,  of  Cortlandt,  William  T.  Emmet,  of  New 
Eochelle,  Isaac  Purdy,  of  Purdy's  Station,  Eliphalet  N.  Potter, 
of  Mount  Kisco,  and  Thomas  P.  Field,  of  Shrub  Oak,  the  four 
last  were  appointed  by  Governor  Dix,  on  March  13,  1912. 


AS  STATE  SUPEEINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  WOEKS. 

Benjamin  S.  W.  Clark  of  Sing  Sing  (now  Ossining),  this 
County,  had  the  special  honor  of  being  the  first  appointed  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Works;  his  appointment  being  made 
by  Governor  Lucius  Eobinson,  in  January,  1878.  He  served 
until  February  1,  1880.  His  salary  was  $6,000  per  year. 


MOHANSIC  STATE  HOSPITAL-YOEKTOWN  HEIGHTS. 
As  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  this  State  Institu- 
tion, located  in  Yorktown  Heights,  in  this  county,  Governor 
Dix  appointed  (May  3,  1911)  J.  Howard  Wainwright  of  Eye, 
and  William  D.  Granger,  M.  D.,  of  Bronxville  (June  27,  1911), 
Dr.  Granger  was  formerly  a  Supervisor  of  the  town  of  East- 
chester ;  he  served  as  member  of  the  Hudson  Eiver  State  Hospi- 
tal at  Poughkeepsie,  from  1905  to  1910. 


IN  STATE  DEPAETMENT  OF  LABOE. 

Charles  B.  Ash  of  Yonkers  and  James  Davie  of  Ossining,  as 
Deputy  Factory  Inspectors,  represent  Westchester  County  in 
the  State  Department  of  Labor,  in  Albany. 


AS  EAILEOAD  COMMISSIONER 

Henry  N.  Eockwell,  Yonkers,  Westchester  County,  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Higgins,  on  December  4,  1905,  as  one  of 
five  composing  the  State  Eailroad  Commission.  The  term  of 
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office  is  five  years.  The  annual  salary  $8,000.  This  commission 
had  general  supervision  of  all  railroads  in  the  State.  The  Com- 
mission was  abolished  when  laws  of  1907,  establishing  Public 
Service  Commissions,  went  into  effect. 


WITH  STATE  CONSERVATION  COMMISSION. 

Richard  W.  Sherman  of  White  Plains,  was,  in  August,  1911, 
appointed  Chief  Engineer  of  the  New  State  Conservation  Com- 
mission. Mr.  Sherman  is  a  brother  of  James  S.  Sherman,  Viee- 
President  of  the  United  States;  was  born  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and 
was  Mayor  of  that  city  in  1896-97.  He  was  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor  in  1902.  He  has 
resided  in  Westchester  County  several  years. 


SUPERVISOR  OF  CENSUS. 

Alexander  R.  Smith,  of  Pelham,  by  appointment  from  the 
Supervisor  of  the  United  States  Census,  acted  as  Supervisor 
of  the  Census  for  the  Third  New  York  District  (Westchester 
County)  from  October  1,  1909,  to  June  1,  1911. 


COUNTY  BUREAU  OF  ELECTIONS. 

The  State  Legislature  in  1907  (Chap.  255)  passed  an  act 
creating  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Elections,  which  act  reads 
as  follows: 

"  The  office  of  Commissioner  of  Elections  in  the  County  of 
Westchester  is  created  and  all  of  the  rights,  powers,  authorities, 
duties  and  obligations  with  respect  to  general,  primary  and 
special  elections  in  the  County  of  Westchester  immediately 
heretofore  by  law  vested  in  and  imposed  upon  the  County  Clerk 
of  the  County  of  Westchester,  shall  continue  to  be  elected,  and 
serve  as  provided  by  law,  shall  hereafter  by  force  of  and  as  an 
effect  of  this  act  be  transferred  to  and  be  continued  in  the 
Commissioner  of  Elections  in  the  County  of  Westchester,  hereby 
created.' 

"  Within  the  month  of  December,  1907,  and  the  month  of 
December  every  sixth  year  thereafter,  the  County  Judge,  Dis- 
trict-Attorney, Surrogate,  Sheriff  and  County  Clerk,  or  a 
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majority  of  them,  shall  appoint  a  Commissioner  of  Elections, 
who  must  be  a  resident  elector  of  Westchester  County,  and  who 
shall  take  office  on  the  first  day  of  January  next  succeeding 
such  appointment.  In  case  of  vacancy  the  appointing  officers 
shall  make  an  appointment  to  fill  such  vacancy/ 

"  The  Commissioner  of  Elections  is  empowered  to  appoint 
a  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Elections,  who  shall  not  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  same  political  party  as  himself;  also  a  secretary  to 
the  Commissioner,  who  shall  each  hold  office  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  said  Commissioner,  and  such  additional  employees  as 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  authorize  from  time  to  time; 
salaries  to  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors.'  The  act 
further  prescribes  duties  of  officials. 

The  position  of  Commissioner  of  Elections  has  been  held  by 
W.  J.  Wallen,  of  Yonkers,  from  1908  to  July  31,  1911 ;  Deputy 
Commissioner,  John  B.  Cortright,  Mount  Vernon,  from  1908  to 
July  31,  1911;  Secretary,  George  S.  Bailey,  Port  Chester,  from 
1908  to  July  31,  1911. 

UNDER  LAWS   OF   1911. 

The  Election  Laws,  relating  to  the  whole  State,  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  1911,  to  an  extent  revolutionized  former  laws. 

For  this  County  it  provides,  instead  of  one  and  a  Deputy, 
two  or  more  Election  Commissioners;  the  number  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  which  latter  body  also  fixes  the 
annual  compensation  of  such  Commissioners.  The  Commis- 
sioners so  appointed  are  to  represent  equally  the  two  principal 
political  parties;  name  of  a  suitable  person  for  appointment  to 
be  recommended  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  by  the  two  respec- 
tive political  organizations,  acting  through  the  chairman  of  each 
of  the  two  political  County  Committees. 

The  Commissioners  are  authorized  to  select  two  clerks,  one 
representing  each  of  the  two  political  parties,  and  are  empow- 
ered to  fix  salaries  of  said  clerks. 

On  July  31,  1911,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Westchester 
County,  acting  in  accordance  with  the  new  law,  met  in  special 
session,  called  for  the  purpose,  and  decided  that  the  number  of 
Election  Commissioners  appointed  for  the  County  shall  be  two ; 
of  which  number  one  shall  be  a  Republican  and  the  other  a 
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Democrat;  that  the  salary  of  such  Commissioners  shall  be 
$3,000  per  annum  each,  payable  monthly. 

Whereupon  the  said  Board  elected  as  the  Republican  Com- 
missioner, William  J.  Wallen,  of  Yonkers;  and  as  the  Demo- 
cratic Commissioner,  John  B.  Cortright,  of  Mount  Vernon. 

Said  Commissioners  to  hold  office  ending  December  31,  1912. 

The  Commissioners,  after  qualifying,  on  July  31,  appointed 
as  clerks  in  their  office,  George  S.  Bailey,  of  Port  Chester, 
Republican,  and  Edwin  J.  Goodhart,  of  Yonkers,  Democrat. 
The  salary  of  a  clerk  was  fixed  at  $1,500  per  annum,  payable 
monthly. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 


JOHN  B.  CORTEIGHT. 

John  Butler  Cortright,  lawyer, 
one  of  the  County  Commissioners  of 
Elections,  former  Supervisor,  etc.,  was 
born  in  Mount  Vernon,  this  County 
(where  he  yet  resides),  on  December 
16,  1880,  a  son  of  Jacob  D.  and 
Margaret  Ceilia  (Quinn)  Cortright. 

He  received  his  preparatory  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  of  his  na- 
tive town,  finishing  in  Manhattan 
College  in  1900,  and  having  decided 
to  become  a  lawyer,  entered  the 
New  York  Law  School  from  which 
he  graduated  in  June,  1901,  receiv- 
ing the  degree  of  L.  L.  B.  The 
first  five  years  after  being  admitted 
to  the  bar  (on  March  2,  1902),  he 
spent  as  an  attache  of  the  law  de- 
partment of  the  Metropolitan  Street 
Eailway  Company  of  New  York 
City;  in  1907  he  began  the  practice 
of  law  in  Mount  Vernon,  where  he 
continues  to  have  his  office. 

At  an  early  age  he  took  an  in- 
terest in  politics,  connecting  him- 
self with  the  Democratic  party. 
When  only  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
in  1902,  he  was  elected  Supervisor  to 
represent  the  first  ward  of  the  city 
of  Mount  Vernon  in  the  county  legis- 
lature; to  secure  his  election  it  was 
necessary  to  overcome  a  normal  Re- 
publican majority,  this  he  was  en- 
abled to  do  by  his  young  friends, 
both  Democrats  and  Republican  first 
voters,  rallying  to  his  support.  As 
a  Supervisor  he  served  two  years, 
when  he  relinquished  that  office  to 
accept  the  office,  by  appointment,  of 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Elections 
for  Westchester  County. 

The  Legislative  Act   creating   the 


office  of  Commissioner  of  Elections 
for  Westchester  County,  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Commissioner 
and  a  Deputy  Commissioner,  each 
representing  one  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal political  parties.  For  what 
was  considered  good  and  sufficient 
reasons,  it  was  agreed  that  these  two 
appointments  should  be  assigned  to 
the  two  largest  cities  in  the  County 
— Yonkers  and  Mount  Vernon.  The 
first  choice  fell  to  Yonkers,  and  a 
Republican  was  chosen  to  serve  as 
Commissioner;  the  Deputyship,  com- 
ing to  Mount  Vernon  and  the  Demo- 
crats, attracted  many  applicants  for 
the  position,  but  young  Cortright  'B 
popularity  enabled  him  to  outdis- 
tance other  competitors  in  the  run- 
ning, and  the  prize  went  to  him. 
Under  the  new  election  law,  passed 
in  1911,  providing  for  two  Commis- 
sioners of  Election  in  the  county, 
Mr.  Cortright  was  named  by  thej 
Board  of  Supervisors  as  the  Demo- 
cratic member,  and  his  salary  was 
fixed  at  $3,000  per  annum. 

The  ability  displayed  in  discharge 
of  responsible  duties  should  insure  to 
Mr.  Cortright  a  continuance  in  this 
office  as  his  political  party's  repre- 
sentative. 

Mr.  Cortright  is  a  member  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  Lodge,  No.  842,  B. 
P.  O.  E.,  of  Brownson  Council,  No. 
419,  K.  of  C.,  of  the  Democratic 
Club  of  the  city  of  Mount  Vernon, 
and  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Confer- 
ence, St.  Vincent  De  Paul  Society. 

He  was  married  on  November  24, 
1908,  to  Miss  Agnes  M.  Wivell, 
daughter  of  Frank  W.  Wivell,  of 
Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.  No  children. 


JOHN  B.  CORTRIGHT 
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TRANSFER  TAX,  APPRAISER,  COUNSEL,  ETC. 

The  Collateral  Inheritance  and  Transfer  Tax  Law  was  enacted 
in  1885 ;  later  amended  and  revised  in  1892,  chapter  399 ;  finally 
its  codification  by  Laws  of  1896,  Chap.  908. 

The  Laws  of  1896  provides  that  the  Surrogate  of  Westchester 
County  may  appoint,  and  may  at  pleasure  remove,  a  Transfer 
Tax  assistant,  at  an  annual  salary  to  be  fixed  by  the  Surrogate 
of  not  more  than  $2,000  per  annum. 

The  laws  of  1905  provide  that  the  State  Comptroller  may, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Surrogate,  appoint,  and  may 
at  pleasure  remove,  such  Transfer  Tax  Assistant  in  the  Surro- 
gate's office  in  said  County. 

The  position  of  Transfer  Tax  Assistant,  attached  to  the  Sur- 
rogate's office,  has  been  held  by— 

Isadore  Sumner  Burnstine,  of  Yonkers,  1896  to  January  8, 
1907,  when  he  died. 

John  S.  Sullivan,  of  Yonkers,  1907  to  1909. 

William  C.  Duell,  of  Tarrytown,  from  1909,  present  incumbent. 

TRANSFER    TAX    APPRAISER    AND     COUNSEL. 

Chapter  567,  Laws  of  1906,  provides  that  the  State  Comp- 
troller shall  appoint,  and  may  at  pleasure  remove,  one  person 
in  the  County  of  Westchester  to  act  as  Appraiser,  in  said 
County,  of  taxable  transfers.  The  said  Appraiser  so  appointed 
shall  receive  an  annual  salary  not  exceeding  two  thousand  five 
hundred  (2,500))  dollars  per  annum,  together  with  actual  and 
necessary  traveling  expenses  and  witness  fees,  payable  monthly 
by  said  State  Comptroller  out  of  any  funds  in  his  hands  or 
custody  on  account  of  transfer  tax. 

The  office  of  Transfer  Tax  Appraiser  has  been  held  by- 
Charles  H.  Lovett,  of  Mount  Vernon,  1905-6. 

Frank  M.  Buck,  Mount  Vernon,  1904-5-6. 

William  C.  Clark,  Mount  Vernon,  1909  to  1912. 

Edward  V.  Brophy,  Port  Chester,  1912,  incumbent. 

The  position  of  local  counsel  representing  the  State  Comp- 
troller in  Transfer  Tax  matters,  appointed  by  said  Comptroller, 
has  been  held  by  the  following  members  of  the  Westchester 
County  bar: 

James  M.  Hunt,  Yonkers,  1894-5-6-7-8-9. 

Joseph  W.  Middlebrook,  Dobbs  Ferry,  1900-1-2-3-4. 

Frank  M.  Buck,  Mount  Vernon,  1905-6. 
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John  J.  Sinnott,  Tarrytown,  1907-8. 

W.  A.  Moore,  New  Rochelle,  1909-10. 

John  J.  Sinnott,  Tarrytown,  1911,  present  incumbent. 


DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  OF  EXCISE. 

State  Laws  of  1907,  Chap.  345,  provide  that  the  State  Com- 
missioner of  Excise  shall  appoint  a  Special  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  Excise  in  and  for  the  County  of  Westchester. 

The  said  Special  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Excise,  and  his 
successor  in  office,  shall,  after  taking  and  subscribing  to  the 
Constitutional  oath  of  office,  execute  and  file  in  the  office  of 
the  State  Comptroller  a  bond  to  the  people  of  the  State  in  such 
sum  and  with  such  sureties  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  State 
Excise  Commissioner.  He  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may 
be  required  by  the  Excise  Commissioner,  or  may  be  provided 
by  law.  The  State  Excise  Commissioner  may  remove  any 
Special  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Excise,  and  shall  in  like 
manner  appoint  his  successor;  and  may  appoint  in  the  offices 
of  each  of  such  deputies  and  their  successors  such  clerical  forces 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  as  may  be  provided  for  by  law. 

The  State  Liquor  Tax  Law,  passed  March  23,  1896,  abolished 
all  County,  Town  and  Village  boards  of  excise  then  existing, 
and  created  a  State  Commission  with  power  to  issue  licenses 
and  collect  the  tax  levied.  From  this  year  to  the  enactment 
of  this  special  act,  licenses  were  issued  and  the  tax  collected 
in  this  County  by  the  County  Treasurer  of  Westchester  County, 
under  supervision  of  the  State  Excise  Commissioner,  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

The  duties  of  the  Special  Deputy  Excise  Commissioner  for 
Westchester  County  are  similar  to  those  discharged  by  the 
County  Treasurer  in  issuing  licenses  and  collecting  the  tax. 

The  office  of  the  Special  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Excise  is 
located  in  the  village  of  White  Plains,  the  County-seat. 

The  Special  Deputy  Excise  Commissioner  for  Westchester 
County  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $2,500,  payable  in 
equal  monthly  installments.  The  salary  and  expenses  of  such 
Deputy  Commissioner,  and  such  office  rent  and  clerical  help, 
office  furniture,  fixtures  and  equipment  as  are  authorized  and 
audited  by  the  State  Commissioner  of  Excise  and  for  which 
appropriation  is  made,  shall  be  paid,  one-half  by  the  State  and 
one-half  by  the  County. 


PATRICK  A.  MURPHY 
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On  this  act  going  into  effect,  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Excise  appointed  as  Special  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Excise 
for  Westchester  County,  Henry  C.  Weeks,  of  the  town  of  Rye, 
who  was  sworn  in  on  December  24,  1908. 

Patrick  A.  Murphy,  of  White  Plains,  took  office  May  1,  1911, 
as  successor  to  Henry  C.  Weeks,  and  is  the  present  incumbent. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 


PATRICK  A.  MURPHY. 

Patrick  Andrew  Murphy,  Special 
Deputy  State  Commissioner  of  Ex- 
cise for  Westchester  County,  former 
Overseer  of  the  Poor,  former  Col- 
lector of  Taxes  and  Assessments,  etc., 
was  born  on  June  1,  1875,  in  the 
town  of  New  Castle,  this  county,  a 
son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  (McNa- 
mara)  Murphy. 

He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Mount  Kisco  and  White 
Plains. 

The  family  came  to  reside  in 
White  Plains  in  1892.  Young  Mur- 
phy's happy  disposition  made  him 
popular  and  secured  to  him  many 
friends  ready  to  give  a  helping  hand 
to  a  bright  lad. 

When  quite  a  young  man  he  was 
called  to  exercise  fatherly  care  over 
the  town's  poor,  serving  as  Town 
Overseer  of  the  Poor  in  the  years 
1904  and  1905.  In  1906  he  was 
chosen  as  Collector  of  Taxes  and  As- 
sessments for  the  Village  of  White 
Plains,  a  very  responsible  position 
and  one  which  he  filled  to  general 
satisfaction. 

On     May     1,     1911,     he     became 


Special  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Ex- 
cise by  appointment  from  the  State 
Excise  Commissioner.  This  position 
was  created  by  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  1907.  Mr.  Murphy  is  the 
second  person  to  hold  this  office  of 
great  responsibility.  He  has  proven 
in  this  position  to  be  a  painstaking 
official  endeavoring  by  every  means 
at  his  disposal  to  safeguard  the 
best  interests  of  the  county.  In 
the  discharge  of  his  particular  offi- 
cial duties  it  is  necessary  to  exercise 
good  judgment  enforced  by  no  or- 
dinary intelligence;  that  he  ably  fills 
the  office  is  very  pleasing  to  Mr. 
Murphy's  many  friends. 

There  is  one  objection  to  Mr. 
Murphy,  however,  but  as  it  concerns 
a  fault  that  his  modesty  may  some 
time  permit  him  to  overcome,  there  is 
hopes  of  him  —  he  is  a  bachelor. 

He  is  a  prominent  member  in  the 
White  Plains  Lodge  of  Elks,  though 
he  does  not  in  any  way  show  horns; 
he  is  also  a  Knight  of  Columbus,  be- 
longing to  the  local  council.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  several  social  or- 
ganizations which  hail  him  as  a 

Jolly  Good  Fellow." 


" 


THE  BRONX  VALLEY  SEWER. 

A  public  work  of  great  importance  commenced  in  1905,  and 
which  in  1911  is  rapidly  nearing  completion,  is  the  Bronx 
Valley  Sewer,  which  parallels  the  river  of  the  same  name  from 
White  Plains  to  Mount  Vernon,  where  it  turns  westward,  tun- 
nelling under  the  hills  to  an  exit  in  Yonkers. 

In  1911  the  work  was  in  a  great  part  finished,  and  in  the 
time  previously  estimated;  excepting  as  to  some  details  that 
could  not  be  taken  into  consideration  so  far  in  advance.  It  is 
expected  that  1913  will  see  the  work  of  construction  complete 
and  the  sewer  in  satisfactory  operation. 

It  is  believed  that  the  original  commissioners  "  did  the  best 
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they  knew  how  '  in  endeavors  to  make  this  important  public 
improvement  reflect  credit  upon  themselves. 

And  it  is  also  confidently  believed  that  the  new  commis- 
sioners, appointed  in  1911,  will  do  equally  as  well,  if  not  better, 
to  earn  the  commendation  of  the  people  they  serve. 

State  Laws  of  1904,  Chap.  614,  creates  and  prescribes  the 
powers  and  duties  of  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  necessity 
for  the  construction  of  a  sewerage  system  for  the  valley  of  the 
Bronx  River,  in  the  County  of  Westchester,  by  the  exercise 
of  powers  vested  in  the  State,  and  providing  for  the  payment 
of  the  expense  of  such  commission;  and  names  as  members  of 
such  commission  the  mayor  of  Yonkers,  the  mayor  of  Mount 
Vernon  and  the  president  of  the  village  of  White  Plains.  This 
law  became  effective  May  6,  1904. 

Laws  of  1905,  Chap.  646,  provide  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  a  sanitary  trunk  sewer  and  sanitary  outlet 
sewer  in  the  County  of  Westchester,  and  to  provide  means  for 
the  payment  therefor.  Appoints  John  E.  Andrus  of  the  city 
ol  Yonkers,  William  Archer  of  the  city  of  Mount  Vernon,  and 
John  J.  Brown  of  the  village  of  White  Plains  as  the  Sewer 
Commissioners  empowered  and  directed  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  sanitary  trunk 
sewer  in  the  Bronx  River  valley  within  the  County  of  West- 
Chester,  and  an  outlet  sanitary  sewer  through  the  city  of  Yonkers 
to  the  Hudson  River,  and  preventing  the  pollution  of  the  stream 
in  the  Bronx  Valley  and  preserving  the  health  of  the  people 
of  Westchester  County. 

This  act  further  provides  that,  the  term  of  office  of  said  com- 
missioners shall  be  three  years  from  the  date  of  their  organiza- 
tion, when  their  term  of  office  and  the  office  itself  shall  cease 
and  determine.  The  said  Commissioners  shall  receive  a  salary 
at  the  rate  of  $2,500  per  annum,  during  their  term  of  office. 
The  salaries  received  by  said  Commissioners  hereunder  shall 
be  in  addition  to  any  salaries  they  otherwise  receive  as  public 
officials.  The  Commissioners  shall  meet  to  organize  within 
twenty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act. 

The  Commissioners  named  in  the  act  of  1905,  and  here  given, 
met  and  organized  in  June,  1905. 

A  subsequent  amendment  to  the  act  of  1905  (passed  in  1908) 
extended  the  term  of  office  of  the  said  Commissioners  three 
years,  to  June,  1911. 
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The  preliminary  Commission,  appointed  in  1904,  and  here 
mentioned,  appointed  George  R.  Byrne,  of  White  Plains,  as  Civil 
Engineer,  to  conduct  the  preliminary  survey.  At  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Commission,  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  1905,  Mr. 
Byrne  was  continued  in  the  employ  of  the  Commission  and 
made  Civil  Engineer-in-Chief  in  the  work  of  construction. 

The  work  done  by  the  Commission  has  been  pronounced  most 
•commendable. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  May  9,  1911,  the  Gov- 
ernor was  authorized  to  appoint  three  new  Bronx  Valley  Sewer 
Commissioners  to  succeed  those  whose  terms  of  office  had  expired. 
Accordingly,  in  July,  1911,  the  Governor  appointed  as  such  Com- 
missioners Frank  J.  Hoyle  of  Pelham,  Henry  C.  Merritt  of 
Tuckahoe  and  James  L.  Hayes  of  Yonkers. 

The  Board  organized  by  electing  Mr.  Hoyle  chairman,  James 
J.  Shaw,  of  White  Plains,  as  secretary,  and  Edgar  C.  Beecroft, 
of  Pelham,  as  counsel. 

A  supplementary  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1911  appro- 
priated $500,000,  to  be  added  to  $117,000  already  available, 
to  be  used  in  completing  the  work  of  construction. 

Two  years'  additional  time  is  given  in  which  the  work  is  to 
be  done — in  1913. 

By  special  act  of  the  State  Legislature  of  1912  an  additional 
.sum  was  appropriated  to  complete  the  work. 
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GEORGE  R.  BYRNE. 

George  Raymond  Byrne,  Civil  En- 
gineer, County  Engineer,  Chief  En- 
gineer of  Bronx  Valley  Sewer,  etc., 
was  born  on  July  17,  1861,  in  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio,  a  son  of  Richard  and 
Louise  Ellenwood  Faithful  Byrne. 

He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  State  and  grad- 
uated from  College  with  a  special  de- 
gree. He  is  a  life-long  engineer, 
thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the 
•details  of  the  profession. 

He  is  at  present  a  resident  of 
White  Plains,  where  he  came  to 
dwell  in  the  year  1890. 

He  has  served  as  official  Civil  En- 
gineer of  the  village  of  White  Plains 
.and  as  County  Engineer  of  West- 


chester   County,   serving   in   the   lat- 
ter position  from  1902  to  1906. 

In  1905  when,  by  special  act  of 
the  State  Legislature,  a  Commission 
was  created  to  construct  the  Bronx 
Valley  Sewer  the  Sewer  Board,  ap- 
preciating the  necessity  of  having 
the  most  accomplished  civil  engin- 
eer to  design  the  construction,  after 
canvassing  the  merits  of  many  repu- 
table engineers  in  the  State,  selected 
Mr.  Byrne  as  the  man  to  whom  the 
trust  could  be  most  safely  confided. 
He  accepted  an  appointment  so  flat- 
tering and  set  about  to  perfect  his 
plans.  Under  his  direct  supervision 
and  direction  this  most  important 
work  was  completed,  and  when  he 
retired  from  the  position  of  Chief 
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Engineer,  in  1911,  he  left  behind 
him  the  most  telling  evidences  of 
the  skill,  capacity  and  genius  of  the 
designer. 

At  the  present  writing,  he  is  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Byrne  &  Darl- 
ing, of  White  Plains,  with  extensive 
private  business. 

He  is  a  member  of  White  Plains 
Lodge  F.  and  A.  M,  and  a  member 
of  the  White  Plains  Lodge  of  Elks. 


The  genial  side  of  his  nature  at- 
tracts to  him  many  sincere  friends,, 
and  his  popularity  aids  in  gaming 
business  preferment. 

Mr.  Byrne  was  married  on  June 
27,  1888,  to  Miss  Edith  Darling, 
daughter  of  Oscar  and  Hannah 
Smith.  Of  this  union  there  are  three 
children,  Clara  L.,  Eaymond  D.,  and 
Helen  F. 


THE  BRONX  PARKWAY  COMMISSION. 

The  State  Legislature,  Laws  of  1907,  Chap.  594,  passed  a 
special  act  which  provides  for  preserving  the  waters  of  the 
Bronx  River  from  pollution ;  creating  a  reservation  of  the  lands 
on  either  side  of  the  river;  authorizing  the  taking  of  lands  for 
that  purpose  and  providing  for  the  payment  thereof,  and 
appointing  a  commission  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  law; 
of  the  commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  one  must 
be  a  resident  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  one  of  the  Borough 
of  the  Bronx,  and  one  a  resident  of  the  County  of  Westchester. 

To  be  known  as  the  Bronx  Parkway  Commission.  Salary  of 
each  commissioner  $2,500  per  annum.  Terms  of  office,  one  shall 
serve  three  years,  one  for  four  years  and  one  for  five  years. 
Successors  shall  be  appointed  for  the  full  term  of  five  years. 
In  case  of  vacancy,  the  Governor  shall  appoint  a  resident  from 
the  section  in  which  vacancy  occurs. 

The  Commission  can  meet  either  in  Westchester  County,  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  or  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx.  The 
Commission  chooses  annually  its  own  officers,  retains  all  neces- 
sary counsel  and  attorneys,  engineers,  landscape  architects,  and 
such  other  employees  as  may  be  decided  to  be  necessary ;  salaries- 
fixed  by  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  may  acquire  land  necessary  for  use  as  a 
public  park,  by  private  purchase  or  through  condemnation 
proceedings. 

A  minor  portion  of  the  expense  is  to  be  borne  by  Westchester 
County. 

The  present  members  of  the  Commission  are,  Madison  Grant, 
president,  William  White  Niles  and  James  G.  Cannon,  treasurer,, 
the  latter  being  a  resident  of  Westchester  County. 
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HENRY  T.  SMITH. 

Henry  Townsend  Smith,  journal- 
ist, author,  public  official. 

Mr.  Smith  comes  from  a  family  of 
newspaper  men,  his  paternal  grand- 
father, his  father  and  his  uncles,  his 
cousins  and  his  brothers  (if  not  his 
aunts),  were  editors  and  publishers 
of  newspapers.  He  began  as  a  news- 
paper reporter  when  but  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  has  for  over  forty 
years  been  a  chronicler  of  history 
made  daily. 

When  fifteen  years  of  age  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  assistant 
postmaster  to  the  New  York  State 
Senate;  when  he  arrived  in  Albany 
he  found  that  he  was  not  of  the  re- 
quired age  to  take  the  oath  of  of- 
fice; the  position  of  Superintendent 
of  Documents  was  made  for  him, 
and  he  became  the  youngest  man 
ever  holding  that  position.  Here  he 
acquired  a  broad  knowledge  of  pub- 
lic affairs  and  became  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  State's  leading 
men  in  that  period,  1863,  the  year 
when  Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew  be- 
gan his  political  career,  and  a  great 
year  in  the  State's  political  history. 
Horatio  Seymour  was  Governor,  and 
he  is  remembered  as  being  very  kind 
and  considerate  to  the  youngsters 
employed  about  the  Capitol.  Our 
County  was  represented  by  Hezekiah 
D.  Eobertson,  a  cousin  of  the  Judge, 
and  best  known  as  "  Ki  "  Eobert- 
son. He  was  an  able  man  and 
popular  with  everybody.  Henry  C. 
Murphy,  of  Brooklyn,  was  one  of  the 
ablest  men  in  the  Senate  and  a  cul- 
tured orator;  in  1852  Mr.  Murphy 
came  very  near  being  chosen  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  it  took 
a  caucus  of  the  Democratic  National 
leaders  to  decide  between  him  and 
Franklin  Pierce;  but  the  military 
experience  of  the  latter  was  finally 
raised  as  a  point  in  his  favor,  which 
at  once  turned  the  scale  in  his  be- 
half and  secured  his  nomination. 
Later,  under  President  Buchanan,  Mr. 
Murphy  held  the  responsible  posi- 
tion of  Minister  to  Holland. 

Eichard  B.  Connolly,  or  plain 
:  Dick  '  Connolly,  of  New  York, 
who  came  to  grief  later  along  with 
his  friend,  William  M.  Tweed,  in 
the  New  York  city  scandal,  was  in 
the  Senate  and  was  ever  the  friend 


and  champion  of  the  ' i  youngsters  ' ' 
engaged  about  the  chamber,  in  fact 
was  everybody's  friend.  His  un- 
changeable good  nature,  and  his  uni- 
form courtesy  made  4<  Dick  "  im- 
mensely popular,  and  when  he  later 
got  into  trouble  there  was  general 
regret  among  those  who  knew  him 
best. 

Also  in  the  Senate  then  was 
Charles  J.  Folger,  leader  on  the  Ee- 
publican  side,  who  later,  in  1881, 
became  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  U.  S.,  and,  in  1882,  ran  for 
Governor  against  Grover  Cleveland 
and  was  buried  under  a  majority  of 
two  hundred  thousand  or  more,  a 
fate  that  he  did  not  deserve;  he  was 
an  especially  able  man;  after  that 
he  retired  from  politics,  as  many 
had  before  him. 

Lucius  Eobinson  was  then  State 
Comptroller;  later  he  became  Gov- 
ernor, elected  on  the  Democratic 
ticket. 

Daniel  S.  Dickinson  was  Attor- 
ney-General and  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  characters  in  the  public 
eye  at  the  time.  He  was  recognized 
as  one  of  the  country's  greatest 
orators  and  biggest  men.  He  had 
been  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New 
York  and  later  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator, and,  though  a  Democrat,  he 
was  thought  so  well  of  by  the  Ee- 
publicans,  because  he  had  come  out 
boldly  and  used  his  oratory  to 
arouse  men  to  rally  in  support  of 
the  Union,  when  troops  were  needed, 
that  it  was  proposed  in  1864  to  nom- 
inate him  for  Vice-President  to  run 
with  Lincoln.  The  Eepublican  leaders 
in  the  State  of  New  York  favored 
Dickinson,  and  why  Andrew  Johnson 
was  named  in  place  of  Dickinson 
was  at  the  time  a  mystery,  and  a 
mystery  it  has  remained.  The  gen- 
eral belief  was  that  Lincoln  pre- 
ferred Dickinson,  "  the  grand  old 
man/'  as  he  was  called,  though  he 
was  but  64  years  of  age,  having 
been  born  in  1800.  In  the  year 
1863,  Horace  Greeley  had  urged  the 
Legislature  of  New  York  to  elect 
him  United  States  Senator;  as  it 
was  he  received  a  good  vote  in  the 
Eepublican  caucus. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Legislature  of  1863  was  consider- 
ably *4  mixed, "  over  the  attempts 
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to  elect  a  Speaker  in  the  Assembly 
ana  over  the  strife  for  the  United 
States  Senatorship;  the  organization 
of  the  Assembly,  evenly  divided  be- 
tween the  itepublican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties,  was  effected  only  by 
an  alleged  Democrat  deserting  his 
party  for  pay,  the  consideration  be- 
ing his  election  as  Speaker. 

Before  he  was  of  legal  age  Mr. 
Smith  acted  as  Town  Clerk  of  the 
town  of  Yonkers,  discharging  the 
duties  of  an  invalid  Town  Clerk  that 
latter 's  family  might  receive  all  the 
emoluments  of  the  office. 

He  was  the  first  chosen  clerk  to 
the  Board  of  Assessors  of  the  town 
of  Yonkers,  in  1866,  and  served  in 
several  following  years. 

In  1870  he  received  the  unsolicited 
nomination  on  the  Democratic  ticket 
for  Town  Clerk,  when  James  C. 
Courter  ran  for  Supervisor  against 
Ethan  Flagg;  Mr.  Flagg  was  elec- 
ted by  320  majority,  Mr.  Smith  was 
defeated  by  a  strong  candidate, 
James  W.  Mitchell,  by  34  votes. 
After  this  showing  Mr.  Smith  was 
offered  the  nomination  for  Super- 
visor, Eeceiver  of  Taxes,  etc.;  in 
fact,  he  had  20  delegates  out  of  28 
in  his  favor  in  the  Nominating  Con- 
vention in  the  year  1872,  for  Ke- 
ceiver  of  Taxes,  but  he  declined  to 
accept. 

On  James  C.  Courter  being  elected 
first  Mayor  of  Yonkers  in  1872,  he, 
unsolicited,  named  Mr.  Smith  for 
first  City  Clerk.  Though  Mr.  Smith 
received  the  full  vote  of  his  party 's 
Aldermen  (not  enough  of  them),  he 
was  not  confirmed;  the  Council  de- 
ciding to  retain  the  old  Village  Clerk, 
a  most  efficient  man,  and  one  entitled 
to  the  office. 

"When  twenty-one  years  of  age  he 
received  a  license  to  teach  in  public 
schools  from  School  Commissioner 
Franklin  W.  Gilley,  but  he  did  not 
accept  positions  offered,  preferring 
to  devote  his  time  to  journalism. 

He  was  for  a  time  president  of 
the  Young  Men's  Democratic  Club 
of  Yonkers,  ana  attended  local, 
County,  Congressional,  Senatorial 
and  State  Conventions  as  a  delegate. 
Has  presided  over  conventions  when 
not  in  demand  as  the  "  working 
secretary. ' ' 

He  acted  as  political  secretary 
for  Congressman  Clarkson  N. 


Potter,  and  Congressman  Hutchins, 
and  in  similar  position  for  George 
W.  Davids,  County  Treasurer,  for 
State  Senator  Henry  C.  Nelson  and 
for  .Democratic  State  Committeeman 
Daniel  C.  Hickey. 

Declined  nomination  for  Member 
of  Assembly,  when  nomination  was 
equivalent  to  election. 

Has  been  editor  and  publisher  of 
newspapers  in  Yonkers,  Port  Ches- 
ter, Tarrytown  and  New  Eochelle, 
where  he  now  resides;  finally  retir- 
ing from  local  publishing  to  accept 
positions  as  suburban  editor  on  New 
York  city  newspapers.  Has  been  as- 
sociated with  the  New  York  Sun, 
the  Daily  News,  the  Mail  and  Ex- 
press, and  the  World,  with  the  latter 
paper,  was  in  charge  of  the  West- 
chester  County  department,  about 
fifteen  years,  besides  being  special 
writer  on  other  New  York  journals. 

His  health  giving  out  from  over- 
work, and  his  physician  advising 
outdoor  employment  to  assist  in  his 
building-up,  he  accepted,  on  the  ad- 
vice of  his  friend,  Hon.  W.  Burke 
Cockran,  a  position  of  Inspector  in 
the  construction  department  of  the 
New  York  City  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Works;  he  was  next  appointed 
General  Inspector  (a  position 
created  for  him)  in  the  construction 
department  of  the  Department  of 
Parks,  New  York  city;  following 
this  he  was  put  in  charge  of  con- 
struction in  Bronx  Park,  to  super- 
vise the  development  of  the  land 
just  purchased  by  the  city.  Eegain- 
ing  his  health  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree, he  resigned  to  again  enter 
journalism;  he  returned  to  the 
World;  about  the  same  time  he  was 
tendered  a  position  in  the  Special 
Agents'  Bureau  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department.  This 
position  he  accepted  on  condition 
that  he  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
New  York  city,  that  he  might  have 
opportunity  to  also  look  after  his 
newspaper  duties;  he  found  his  work 
in  the  Customs  service  very  con- 
genial, but  when  the  service  called 
him  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  he 
had  to  decide  between  Uncle  Sam 
and  his  work  as  a  journalist;  as  he 
did  not  propose  making  office-hold- 
ing a  business,  but  a  diversion,  he 
decided  to  quit  the  Customs  service 
and  devote  all  his  time  to  his  news- 
paper work.  He  was  highly  grati- 
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fied  with  his  treatment  by  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Carlisle,  who  had 
appointed  him;  the  Secretary  wrote 
him  that  the  Department  did  not  de- 
sire to  accept  the  resignation,  that 
he  would  be  given  a  vacation  of  a 
month  or  more,  with  pay,  to  recon- 
sider the  matter;  the  Department 
had  assigned  Mr.  Smith  on  a  special 
mission  to  Texas,  but  did  an  unusual 
thing  and  changed  the  assignment  to 
another  locality,  in  the  West,  where 
Mr.  Smith  had  a  sister  residing,  be- 
lieving that  latter  consideration 
would  influence  him  to  remain.  Mr. 
Smith  appreciated  this  unusual  kind- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Department, 
but  felt  compelled,  for  business  rea- 
sons, to  insist  upon  his  resignation; 
and  resign  he  did,  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  unasked  for  vacation. 
He  then  devoted  all  his  time  to  his 
duties  on  the  New  York  World. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Dykman,  Hon.  Chaun- 
cey  M.  Depew,  Judge  William  H. 
Eiobertson,  Surrogate  Theodore  H. 
Silkman,  County  Treasurer  Francis 
M.  Carpenter,  Francis  Larkin,  Con- 
gressman Ben.  L.  Fairchild  and 
other  prominent  residents  of  West- 
chester  County,  Mr.  Smith  in  1890 
began  the  work  of  compiling  the 
Civil  List  and  history  of  the 
County;  which  proved  most  fascinat- 
ing labor  to  him,  considering  that 
he  was  or  had  been  personally  ac- 
quainted with  most  of  the  characters 
mentioned  prominently.  This  work 
was  published  in  book  form  in  1898. 
It  is  with  great  regret  he  recalls  the 
many  now  dead  who  aided  cheerfully 
in  endeavors  to  bring  out  that  book. 
Judge  Eobertson,  Justice  Dykman, 
Francis  Larkin,  Surrogate  Silkman, 
Sheriffs  Miller  and  Lane,  County 
Eegister  Kear  and  others. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  city  of 
New  Eochelle  Mr.  Smith  acted  as  an 
Alderman,  chosen  twice;  he  resigned 
as  Alderman,  December,  1901,  to  ac- 
cept the  position  of  City  Clerk, 
which  latter  position  he  held  until 
change  of  political  administration. 
He  drafted  the  ordinances  of  the 
new  city  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mon Council. 

He  came  within  two  votes  of  be- 
ing nominated  in  Convention,  in 


1899,  for  the  office  of  School  Com- 
missioner, despite  his  protests,  as- 
serting that  he  would  not  accept 
such  nomination  because  of  the  fact 
that  New  Eochelle,  his  home  town, 
after  it  had  been  made  a  city,  would 
not  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  said 
officer,  and  the  electors  of  New  Eo- 
chelle were  not  privileged  to  vote 
for  a  candidate  for  that  position  al- 
though a  resident  of  that  city  could 
legally  hold  the  office  if  elected. 
Mr.  Smith  maintained  that  the 
nomination  should  go  to  a  locality 
directly  affected  and  entitled  to  cast 
votes  in  electing  such  School  Com- 
missioner. 

In  1910  Mr.  Smith  was  appointed, 
by  a  Supreme  Court  Justice,  as  a 
Commissioner  in  Condemnation  Pro- 
ceedings relative  to  lands  to  be 
acquired  by  New  York  City,  taken 
to  increase  the  city's  water  supply. 

Mr.  Smith  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  in  Yonkers;  entereu 
New  York  College;  received  a  busi- 
ness training,  studied  general  law 
and  custom  laws  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  himself  for  his  profession 
as  a  journalist.  Though  many  offi- 
cial positions  were  his  without  the 
asking,  he  was  always  more  than 
willing  to  give  them  up  to  return  to 
his  chosen  profession.  It  is  his  be- 
lief that  as  an  office-holder,  under 
obligations  to  men  in  power,  one  is 
hampered  in  his  work  as  an  inde- 
pendent editor;  that  he  can  not  be 
independent  in  thought  if  he  is  in- 
fluenced by  politicians  of  contrary 
mind. 

He  spent  his  early  days  in  Yonkers, 
to  which  place  his  parents  removed 
from  New  York  city  in  1851. 

Mr.  Smith  was  born  in  New  York 
city,  on  August  22,  1847,  a  son  of 
Thomas  and  Amanda  (Smith; 
Smith.  Since  an  infant-in-arms,  he 
has  resided  in  Westchester  County. 

Mr.  Smith  was  married  December 
5,  1876,  to  Miss  Anna  J.  Mapes, 
daughter  of  the  late  James  and 
Eachael  (Archer)  Mapes  of  West 
Farms,  representatives  of  two  lead- 
ing families  in  Westchester  County. 
Of  this  union  there  were  two  chil- 
dren, Edna  Mapes  Smith  and  Waldo 
Henry  Smith;  the  latter  died  March 
13,  1908,  in  his  twenty-fourth  year. 
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